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PREFACE 


seomanifience- 


ed 


5 THE following Commentary is primarily philological. Its 
% aim is to ascertain with as great precision as possible the 
‘actual meaning of the writer’s language. The Com- 
* mentaries which have been regularly consulted are those 

of Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, amongst the 
ancients ; and amongst the moderns, Alford, Barry, De 
iWette, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer (W. Schmidt), Moule, von 
8Soden, and the Speaker’s; also for Ephesians, Harless, 
@Stier, and Macpherson; and for Colossians, Lightfoot 
2The Commentary of von Soden, though concise, is very 
Zacute and independent. Mr. Moule’s also, although 
bearing a modest title, is of great value. Other writers 


have been occasionally consulted. Much use has been 


h 


@®made of Fritzsche’s occasional notes in his various com- 


mentaries, especially in connexion with the illustration 
of the language of the Epistles from classical and late 
Greek authors. Wetstein, of course, has not been over- 
looked. 

The text adopted is that of the Revisers, except 


~ where otherwise stated. 
T. K. ABBOTT 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§1. TO WHAT READERS WAS THE EPISTLE ADDRESSED? 


THIS question cannot be treated apart from that of the genuine- 
ness of év "Edéow in i. 1. 

MSS. All extant MS. authority, with three exceptions, is in 
favour of the words. The three exceptions are 8 B 67%. 

In & they are added by a later hand (x°). 

In B they are also added by a corrector (B*), although Hug 
was of opinion that the correction was by the first hand. 

In 67 they were written by the original scribe, but are expunged 
by the corrector. Possibly this correction is not independent of 
B. Lightfoot observes that a reading in St. Paul’s Epistles sup- 
ported by & B 67? almost always represents the original text. 

In addition to these, however, we have the express testimony 
of Basil that the words were absent from the most ancient, or 
rather all the ancient, MSS. in his day. His words are: trois 
‘Edecios éricréddwv, Os yvnolws jvwpevors TO Ovte OV emtyvooeus, 
dvras avrovs idialévrws dvépuacev, cimdv' Tois aylois Tots ovat Kal 
muarots ev XpiotS “Inood' ottw yap Kal of po Hydv wapadeddxact Kal 
Hpets év Tots madavots Tov dvtiypdpwv eipyxapev (Adv. Lunom. il. 19). 
The hypothesis that he is referring, not to év “Edéow, but either 
to rots or to otow, is quite untenable. How strange it would be 
that he should go on to quote the words xat mucrois ev Xp. ’I., 
which had no relation to the interpretation in question, and omit 
the intervening év “Edéow, the absence of which was no doubt 
what gave rise to it! The otrw ydp must surely refer to the whole 
quotation as he gives it. Moreover, he distinguishes the MSS. 
from of apd jyav, by which he doubtless meant Origen, who 
omitted the words. Besides, his proof from this passage (against 
Eunomius), that Christ may be called 6 dv, would have no founda- 
tion if he had read év ’Edécw after otow.! 

11t has been said that Basil’s statement is not confirmed. The objection is 
doubly fallacious. His statement as to what he had himself seen does not need 
a 
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Versions. All the Versions have the words, but it must be 
borne in mind that we have no MSS. of any of these as old as 
NB. 

Fathers, etc. Origen’s commentary is quoted in Cramer’s 
Catena as follows: ’Optyévns 8€ dno, ext povev "Edeciny etpopev 
Keievov, TO ‘Tots aylous TOLs Ova” Kal Cyrodwev ei yun wapéAxer (2.6. is 
redundant) wpookeipevov 7d “ rots adyiots Tois odo” ri Sbvarar onpal- 
vew* dpa ov eb py dorep ev TH "EEddw Gvoya pyow Eavrod 6 
xeypatilov Mwcet 7d dy, otrws of peréxovtes Tod dvTos, yivovTas 
dvres, Kadovpevor olovel éx ToD py clvas cis TO elvan “ eehe~aro yap o 
@cds Ta py Ovta” pyciv.d avbrds IatAos “iva ra dvtTa Katapyyjoy,” 
K.7.A, As Tots dylows Tots ovow occurs with év and the name of the 
place in other Epistles (2 Cor., Phil. ; cf. Rom. i. 7), it is clear that 
what Origen refers to as used of the Ephesians only is rots otow 
without év “Edécw. 

Tertullian informs us that Marcion gave the Epistle the title 
“‘ad Laodicenos” (Adv. Marc. v. 17): ‘Ecclesiae quidem veritate 
epistolam istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Laodicenos, 
sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare (ze. falsify)! gestiit, 
quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator ; nihil autem de titulis in- 
terest, cum ad omnes apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam.” Com- 
pare zd7d. 11, “ praetereo hic et de alia epistola, quam nos ad Ephesios 
praescriptum (z.e. superscribed) habemus, haeretici vero ad Laodice- 
nos.” It is clear from this that Marcion had not the words ev 
*Edévy in his text. But it is also inferred with great probability that 
Tertullian himself had them not. For he does not charge Marcion 
with falsifying the text but the title, and he vindicates the title “ad 
Ephesios” by an appeal to the “veritas ecclesiae,” not to the actual 
words in the text, which would have been conclusive. Moreover, 
how strange the remark, “nihil autem de titulis interest,” etc., if he 
had év Edécw in the text of the apostle! It is clear that “ titulus ” 
here means the superscription, not the address in the text. 

Lightfoot points out that there are indications in the earlier 
Latin commentators that in the copies they used the word 
“Ephesi,” if not absent, was in a different position, which would 
betray its later introduction. Thus in the middle of the fourth 
century, Victorinus Afer writes: “Sed haec cum dicit ‘Sanctis 
qui sunt fidelibus Ephesi,’ quid adjungitur? ‘In Christo Jesu’” 
(Mat. Script. Vett. Nova Coll, iii. p. 87). : 

Ambrosiaster, in his Commentary, ignores “ Ephesi”: “Non 
solum fidelibus scribit, sed et sanctis: ut tunc vere fideles sint, 
si fuerint sancti in Christo Jesu.” 


confirmation, while as to the fact that the most ancient copies in his day did not 
contain the words, he is fully supported. 

1 <¢Tnterpolare” in Latin writers means usually to furbish up old articles so 
as to make them look new. 
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Sedulius Scotus (eighth or ninth century) writes: “Sanctis. 
Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo. Et 
fidelibus. Omnes sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti, 
etc. Qui sunt in Christo Jesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed non in 
Christo,” etc. The omission of “ Ephesi” in the quotations from 
the text is of no importance; but the position of “qui sunt” is 
remarkable. It would seem as if some transcriber, finding 
“sanctis qui sunt et fidelibus in Christo Jesu,” and stumbling 
at the order, transposed “qui sunt” into the position in which 
Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies, appears to have 
found them. 

Jerome is doubtless referring to Origen when he says (2% Joc.): 
“ Quidam curiosius (ze. with more refinement) quam necesse est, 
putant ex eo quod Moysi dictum sit ‘ Haec dices filiis Israel: qui 
est misit me,’ etiam eos qui Ephesi sunt sancti et fideles, essentiae 
vocabulo nuncupatos. . . . Alii vero simpliciter non ad eos, qui 
sint, sed qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sint, scriptum arbitrantur.” 
This is obscurely expressed, and it is not clear whether he means 
to refer to a difference of reading. But as we know that he had 
read Origen’s commentary, he can hardly have been ignorant of 
the fact that the interpretation he quotes implied the omission of 
év Edéow, and the reader will observe that the word is “scriptum,” 
not “scriptam,” as some commentators have quoted it. If this is 
taken strictly it must refer to the reading. 

When we turn to the Epistle itself we find its whole tone and 
character out of keeping with the traditional designation. St. 
Paul had spent about, three years at Ephesus “ceasing not to 
warn every one day and night with tears” (Acts xx. 31). On his 
last journey to Jerusalem he sent for the elders of Ephesus to 
meet him at Miletus. His address to them (Acts xx. 18 sqq.) is 
full of affectionate remembrance of his labours amongst them, and 
of earnest warnings. The parting is described in touching words: 
“They fell on his neck and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for 
the words which he spake, that they should see his face no more.” 
There was no Church with which his relations were more close, 
nay, so close and affectionate, or in connexion with which he had 
such sacred and affecting memories. We might expect a letter 
written to Ephesus to be full of personal reminiscences, and 
allusions to his labours amongst them; instead of which we have 
a composition more like a treatise than a letter, and so absolutely 
destitute of local or personal colouring that it might have been 
written to a Church which St. Paul had never even visited. We 
need not attach much importance to the absence of personal 
greetings. There are no special salutations in the Epp. to the 
Corinthians and to the Philippians, for example, perhaps because, 
as Lightfoot says: ‘“ Where all alike are known to us, it becomes 
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irksome, if not invidious, to select any for special salutation.” 
But there is not even a general friendly greeting as in those 
Epistles ; there is nothing but the impersonal eipyvn tots adeAdois, 
«.7.A., Vi. 23. But in addition to the general greeting in Phil., 
‘or example, domdcacbe rdvra dyiov .. . adordlovrar tpas ot oiv 
iuot ddeAdol, «.7.X., that Epistle abounds in personal reminis- 
mences, to which there is no parallel here. Even the Epistle to 
tne Colossians, whom St. Paul had never seen, betrays a more 
lively personal interest 

It is impossible to explain this on the supposition that the 
Epistle was addressed to the Ephesian Church, so loving to the 
apostle and so beloved. 

But we may go farther than this, for there are expressions in 
the Epistle which seem impossible to reconcile with the supposition 
that it is addressed to that Church. Ch. i. 15, “‘ Having heard of 
your faith,” etc, may perhaps be explained, though not very 
naturally, as referring to the period since his departure from them. 
Not so the following: iii. 2, “ For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner 
of Christ Jesus in behalf of you Gentiles,—if indeed ye have heard 
of (or ‘were instructed in’) the dispensation of the grace of God 
which was given me to you-ward”; iv. 21, 22, “But ye did not 
so learn Christ, if indeed ye heard of Him, and were taught in 
Him,” etc 

Dr. Hort thinks the usual reply to the argument from the two 
latter passages true and sufficient, namely, that e/ye “is not in- 
frequently used with a rhetorical or appealing force where no real 
doubt is meant to be expressed,” and St. Paul could not express 
any real doubt in either. case about any Church of Proconsular 
Asia, any more than about the Ephesian Church. 

Let it be -granted that «tye does not imply the existence of a 
doubt, it certainly (as an intensified “if”) implies that doubt is not 
inconceivable. It cannot mean more than “I am sure,” “I do not 
doubt,” “I know,” “I am persuaded.” But this is not the way in 
which a man expresses himself about a matter of his own experi- 
ence, or in which he has himself been the agent. A preacher 
occupying a friend’s pulpit may say “I know,” or “if indeed ye 
have been taught,” but not when addressing those whom he has 
himself taught. 

Dr. Hort in confirmation of his remark about the appealing 
force of eiye refers to Ellicott’s note, which is a notable instance of 
petitio principii, Having said that elye “does not zz ttse/f imply the 
rectitude of the assumption made,” as Hermann’s Cazon implies 
(“ete usurpatur de re quae jure sumpta creditur”), but that this must 
be gathered from the context, he proceeds: “In the present case 
there could be no real doubt ; ‘ neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur 
(iii. 2) poterant Ephesii quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam 
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biennio praedicaverat,’ Estius; comp. ch. iv. 21; 2 Cor. v. 3; 
Col. i. 23. No argument, then, can be fairly deduced from these 
words against the inscription of this Ep. to the Ephesians.” That 
is to say, if etye implied doubt, the Epistle could not be addressed 
to the Ephesians ; but it was so addressed, therefore <i-ye does not 
imply doubt, and therefore is not inconsistent with such an 
address. The three passages referred to in illustration are singu- 
larly unsuitable for the purpose. Ch. iv. 21 belongs to the very 
Epistle in question. In 2 Cor. v. 3, elye xal évdvodpevor od yupvoi 
ctpeOnodpeOa, and in Col. i. 23, elye érupcvere 7H rice, K.7.X., it is 
the future that is spoken of, and the particle has its usual sense, © 
“if, as I assume.” Lightfoot, indeed (on Gal. iii. 4), expresses the 
opinion that in the N.T. eye is even less affirmative than cizep. 

Eph. ili. 4 also (whether we adopt Hort’s view that évaywd- 
oxovres means “reading the O.T. Scriptures ” or not) seems to imply 
that the author was not well known to his readers. The Ephesians 
had not now first to learn what St. Paul’s knowledge of the 
mystery was. 

In the early Church the Epistle was universally regarded as 
addressed to the Ephesians. It is so referred to in the Muratorian 
Canon; by Irenaeus (Haer. i. 3. 1,43; i. 8. 43 v. 2. 36); by 
Tertullian (quoted above); by Clement. of Alexandria (Strom. 
iv. 65); and by Origen, who, as we saw above, had not év Ed¢éow 
in his text (Comment. zm oc., and Contra Celsum, iii. 20). 

There is one important exception to this general belief, namely, 
Marcion, who, as above mentioned, held the Epistle to be 
addressed to the Laodiceans. This fact has been generally put 
aside as of no importance, it being supposed that this was a mere 
critical conjecture of Marcion (as Tertullian assumes), and prob- 
ably suggested by Col. iv. 16. But considering the antiquity of 
Marcion, who was of earlier date than any of the Catholic writers 
cited, we are hardly justified in treating his evidence so lightly, 
seeing that he’ could have no theological motive for changing the 
title. Even if his “ad Laodicenos” was only a critical conjecture, 
this would justify the inference that the destination of the Epistle 
was at that time to some extent an open question. But it is 
unlikely that he should have been led to adopt this title merely by 
the fact that mention is made elsewhere of an Epistle (not to, but) 
from Laodicea. There is nothing in the Epistle itself to suggest 
Laodicea. It is, then, not improbable that he had seen a copy 
with év Aaodixeéa in the text. 

Passing by this, however, for the present, we have the following 
facts to account for: First, the early absence of év "Edéow. .-\s 
Lightfoot puts it: “‘We have no direct evidence that a single 
Greek manuscript during this period (second and third centuries) 
contained the words in question. The recent manuscripts to 
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which Basil refers in the latter half of the fourth century, are the 
earliest of which this can be distinctly affirmed” (Bzblica/ Essays, 
p. 381). Secondly, the early and universal recognition in the 
Church of the Epistle as written to the Ephesians. 

Writers who hold év *E¢éow to have been an integral part of 
the original text suppose the words to have been omitted for 
critical reasons, namely, because they seemed not to agree with 
the character of the Epistle. This theory, to be plausible, would 
require the facts to be reversed, ze. that the words should be 
omitted by the later not the earlier authorities, and that the 
‘ opinion of the early Church should be vacillating. In fact, it 
explains the unanimity of early opinion by supposing that & 
*Edéow was read without question, and explains the early omission 
of the words by supposing that opinion was not unanimous. 

Apart from this, the theory postulates a critical study of the 
relations between the apostle and the Churches which it would be 
a complete anachronism to ascribe to that early age. Much later, 
indeed, we find Theodore of Mopsuestia led by axovoas in i. 15 to 
regard the Epistle as written by St. Paul before he had seen the 
Ephesians. “‘ Numquam profecto dixisset se auditu de illis cognos- 
centem gratiarum pro illis facere actionem, si eos alicubi vel 
vidisset, vel ad notitiam ejus illa ratione venire potuissent.” So 
also Severianus and Oecumenius. But it did not occur to 
Theodore or the others to question the correctness of the text. 

An accidental omission of the words is out of the question. 
The only hypothesis that agrees with the facts is that the Epistle 
was in some sense an encyclical or circular letter. This seems to 
have been first suggested in a definite form by Ussher (Aun. V. et 
NV. Test. a.D. 64): “ Ubi notandum, in antiquis nonnullis codicibus 
(ut ex Basilii libro ii. adversus Eunomium, et Hieronymi in hunc 
Apostoli locum commentario, apparet) generatim inscriptam fuisse 
hanc epistolam, rots dyious Tots over Kal murrois év XpioTd *Iyood, vel 
(ut in litterarum encyclicarum descriptione fieri solebat) sazctis 
qui sunt... et fidelibus in Christo Jesu, ac si Ephesum primo, 
ut praecipuam, Asiae metropolim missa ea fuisset ; transmittenda 
inde ad reliquas (intersertis singularum nominibus) ejusdem_pro- 
vinciae ecclesias: ad quarum aliquot, quas Paulus ipse nunquam 
viderat, illa ipsius verba potissimum spectaverint.” 

There are two forms of this hypothesis. The first (agreeing 
with Ussher’s view) supposes that a blank was originally left after 
Tois ovo, which would be filled in with the names of the respective 
Churches for which the copies were intended, while in the Church 
at large some copies would be circulated with a vacant space, in 
which case, of course, in the copies made from these the blank 
would be disregarded. Or we might suppose, with Hort, that 
there was originally only one copy sent by the hand of Tychicus, 
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the blank being filled orally when the Epistle was read in each 
place, and the name so supplied being naturally written in the 
copy or copies which would be made for preservation there. 

The objection most strongly urged against this view is that 
there is no trace of copies with any other name in the place of 
"Edéow in the text, and that it is highly improbable that none such 
should have been preserved. A little consideration will show that 
no weight is to be attached to this argument. The Epistle “from 
Laodicea” was either identical with the present Epistle or distinct 
from it. In the latter case, it has wholly perished, not a single 
copy having been preserved even to the time of Marcion. In the 
former case, only the copies bearing other names than that of 
Ephesus disappeared. Is not this quite natural? When copies 
were in demand, where would they be sought for but in the metro- 
politan city and:commercial centre of Ephesus? No interest would 
attach to any particular address. Why, then, should it be thought 
much more probable that all copies should have been allowed 
to perish than that only those with names of minor importance 
should fail to be multiplied? Indeed, the fact itself is not certain, 
for it is not improbable that a transcript from the Laodicean copy 
was in Marcion’s hands. In any case, we have a close parallel in 
the fact that the ancient copies which omitted év "E¢éow had 
already before Basil’s day been superseded by those which inserted 
the words, and although 8 B remain (being on vellum), no suc- 
ceeding copyists have a trace of the reading until we come to the 
late corrector of 67. 

It must be admitted that this plan of leaving blanks savours 
more of modern than of ancient manner, and resembles the 
formality of a legal document more than the natural simplicity of 
St. Paul. Indeed, we have examples in 2 Cor. i. 1 and Gal. i. 2 
of the form of address which he would be likely-to adopt in an 
encyclical letter. Besides, any hypothesis which makes Ephesus 
the chief of the Churches addressed, is open, though in a less 
degree, to the objections alleged above against the traditional 
designation. 

A second form of the hypothesis supposes the sentence to be 
complete without anything corresponding to év "E¢éow. Origen’s 
view of the meaning of the passage when these words are not read 
has been quoted above, viz. ‘to the saints who are.” 

This view has been recently espoused by Dr. Milligan (Zucycd. 
Brit., art. “ Ephesians”), who translates: “To the saints existing 
and faithful in Christ Jesus.” But the passages to which he refers 
in justification of this are by no means sufficient for the purpose. 
They are—Col. ii. 3, é€v & ciot mdvres of Onoavpol . . . drdxpupor: 
16. 10, Kai éore ev atTm TeTANpwpéevor: iii, 1, oD 6 Xprords éorw &y 
Seéig rod Ocod xaOypevos, 
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In these the predicate is completed by év o, év aird, ob, and so 
the passages supply no parallel to the supposed absolute use of 
trois ovoe here as “those existing.” Besides, xa! murrots comes in 
very awkwardly and weakly after such an epithet. Bengel, again, 
interprets: “ Sanctis et fidelibus qui sunt in omnibus iis locis, quo 
Tychicus cum hac epistola venit,” so that Tos ovow = “ qui praesto 
sunt,” comparing Acts xiii. 1, Kata THY Ovoay éxxAnoiar, and Rom. 
Xili, I, al d€ ovoat eovoiau. "But in the former case ¢v “Avrtoxe’a 
had just preceded, so that only éxe? has to be supplied; in the 
latter the verb simply means “to be in existence.” Not to dwell 
on the untenable suggestion that rots otcw should be taken with 
dyiois (“the saints who are really such”), there remains the 
perfectly grammatical construction, “the saints who are also 
faithful” (see note é /oc.). The difficulty of the construction is 
actually diminished by the absence of év “Edécy. 

The Epistle, then, is best regarded as addressed, not to a 
Church, but to the Gentile converts in Laodicea, Hierapolis, and 
Colossae, and elsewhere in Phrygia and the neighbourhood of 
that province. This is the view adopted by Reiche, Ewald, and 
(independently) by Prof. Milligan (who, however, supposes the 
Epistle addressed only to the Gentile converts of Laodicea and 
Colossae). It meets most of the difficulties. It explains the 
absence of local references combined with the local limitation 
implied in vi. 22. It also escapes the difficulty of supposing a 
blank space in i. 1. Further, it explains the remarkable expression, 
Col. iv. 16, “the Epistle from Laodicea.” That the Epistle 
referred to was not written to Laodicea appears highly probable 
from the fact that a salutation is sent through Colossae to the 
Laodiceans, which would be inexplicable if they were receiving by 
the same messenger a letter addressed to themselves; and the 
expression “from Laodicea” agrees with this, since Tychicus 
would reach Laodicea first, so that the Colossians would receive 
the letter from thence. Moreover, the hypothesis explains the 
remarkable fact that the Epistle contains no allusion to doctrinal 
errors such as had taken so great a hold in Colossae. Yet that 
such errors extended at least to Laodicea is not only probable, but 
is confirmed by the apostle’s direction that the Epistle to Colossae 
should be read in Laodicea also. 

There is no difficulty in understanding how the title “to the 
Ephesians” would come to be attached to the Epistle, since it was 
from Ephesus that copies would reach the Christian world generally, 
A parallel case is the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews, zpos 
‘E8patous, which, though of doubtful appropriateness, was never 
questioned. Once accepted as addressed to the Ephesians, the 
analogy of other Epistles in which rots otew is followed by the 
name of a place would naturally suggest the insertion of év "Edéow, 
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The hypothesis that the Epistle is a “circular” letter has been 
adopted (with various modifications) by a very great number of 
scholars, including Bengel, Neander, Harless, Olshausen, Reuss, 
Arch. Robertson, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Hort, B. Weiss, Wold- 
Schmidt, Milligan. 


§ 2. OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


External Evidence.— The earliest express reference to the 
Epistle as St. Paul’s is that of Irenaeus; but inasmuch as, if not 
genuine, it must be much later than St. Paul, evidence of 
acquaintance with it on the part of early writers is important. 
When we add to this the fact that it professes to be St. Paul’s, we 
are fairly justified in saying that evidence of its reception is 
evidence of its genuineness. We begin then with— 

Clement of Rome, c. 64, 6 éxAcEdpevos tov Kvprov “Incodv 
Xpiordv Kal Huds dv adrov cis Aadv wepiovo.ov. Compare Eph. i. 4, 
5) kabas efedéEaro Huds ev ait@ . . . mpoopicas muds .. . dia “Inood 
Xpicrod, Still closer is c. 46, 7 ovxi Ga @cdv eyouey kal va 
Xpiorév; Kal ev mvedpa THs xdpitos TO exyvOey ef’ Hpas kal pia 
KAjow év Xpiorg; compare Eph. iv. 4-6. Again, c. 36, yvedyOnoay 
nov of d6dfadrpol tHs Kapdias; cf. Eph. i, 18. And c. 38, taorac- 
oéoOw exactos TG TAoLOv avrod; cf, Eph. v. 21. 

The part of the Dédaché called the Two Ways contains the 
following (Did. iv. 10, 11, also worked up by Barnabas, xix. 7): 
ov émitages Sovhw cov 7) watdioky Tots eri Tov avtov Ody eArilovew, 
ev mukpio. cou; and to servants : tpeis 8e of dodAot brorayyoecOe ToIs 
kupios tpav ds Tur Ocod ev aicxivy cai PdPy. Compare Eph. 
Vio; 5.) The coincidence is in substance rather than in words, 
but it is best accounted for by supposing a knowledge of our 


Epistle. 
natius a c. 12, lavAov cupptorar (éo7e), Tod 
Ig , Lp. ad Eph. Tava py F 
Hyracpevor, ... Os &y mdon émoroAH pynpovever tpav év. Xpiord 


Incotd. Many writers (including Hefele, zz /oc., Alford, Harless,. 
and, less decidedly, Westcott and Robertson) render this “in all 
his Epistle,” viz. to you, or “in every part of his Epistle.” But 
this is untenable. For, in the first place, it is ungrammatical ; 
certainly no example has been produced which is quite parallel. 
Hefele adduces réca “IepoodAvpa, Matt. ii. 3; and was “Iopana, 
Rom. xi. 26; but these are proper names. Other supposed 
parallels are examined by Lightfoot, zz Joc. Two have been 
relied on by later writers, viz. Acts xvii. 26, émt mavrés mpoodov 
THs ys, and Aristot. Zth. Vic. i. 13. 7, wav odpya. But neither are 
these analogous. There is only one zpécwmov ris yis, hence this 
term is used (not, indeed, with wav) without the article in the 
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Sept. (Gen. iv. 14, vi. 7, xi. 8, mp. mdons rHs yjs=Luke xxi. 35). 
It is easy to understand, then, how it should come to be so used 
even with way preceding. 

At first sight wav odpa in Aristotle, Zc, seems to present a 
closer parallel. ‘The passage runs: de? rov rodutixdy eidévar wOs Ta 
rept Wuxns’ oorep Kal Tov 6POadrpors Ocparrevovra, Kal wav TOua ; 1.€. 
he that heals the eyes must know the whole body. But cépa in 
the abstract sense, z.¢. as meaning, not this or that individual body, 
but the body as opposed to the soul, is used by Aristotle without 
the article, just as Wvx7 is also used (see, for example, /7h. /Vic. i. 8. 
2; 6. 12, etc.). In this particular instance the omission of the 
article was, in fact, necessary to precision ; for wav 7d capa might 
mean the body of him whose eyes were to be healed, whereas 
what is intended is the human body generally. Since, therefore, 
mav oc@ua here does not mean the whole individual body, it 
furnishes no parallel to the alleged meaning of racy émietoAH, and 
we are compelled to abide by the rendering “in every Epistle.” 

But, in the second place, the proposed rendering gives a 
wholly unsuitable sense. The fact of St. Paul devoting a letter to 
the Ephesians would deserve mention, but to what purpose to say, 
“in his whole letter to you he mentions you”? We do not speak 
of making mention of a man to himself, nor did the Greeks so use 
pvnpovevev. But even if this were possible, it would be, as Light- 
foot says, “singularly unmeaning, if not untrue,” of the present 
Epistle. Alford, indeed, thinks the expression fully justified, and 
quotes Pearson, who says: “‘Tota enim Epistola ad Ephesios 
scripta, ipsos Ephesios, eorumque honorem et curam, maxime 
spectat, et summe honorificam eorum memoriam ad posteros trans- 
mittit. In aliis epistolis apostolus eos ad quos scribit saepe 
acriter objurgat aut parce laudat. Hic omnibus modis perpetuo 
se Ephesiis applicat,” etc. All this if said of the Ephesians in a 
letter addressed to others might be called pynpovevew, although 
this would be a strangely weak word to use. Does not “acriter 
objurgare” involve pyypovevey as much as “laudare”? But the 
peculiarity of the Epistle is that nothing is mentioned or even 
alluded to which is personal to the Ephesians. 

Kiene (Stud. u. Krit, 1869, p. 286) understands by réon 
émuoroAy ‘an entire letter,” but without attempting to show the 
possibility of this rendering. But can we say that St. Paul 
mentions the Ephesians “in every letter”? Allowing for a 
natural hyperbole we may answer, Yes. Ephesus and the 
Christians there are referred to either alone or with others ir, Rom. 
XVI. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 32, xvi. 8, 19; 2 Cor. i. 8sq;; and 1 and 2 Tim. 

The longer recension of Ignatius has ds rdvtore év tais Senoeow 
avrod pvnpoveve. tyov. The Armenian Version reads pynpovedto, 
which would be true to fact, for in five out of the six other 
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Epistles, Ignatius does mention the Ephesians. But the authority 
is insufficient. 

Accepting, then, the usual reading and the grammatical render- 
ing, we cannot infer from the words that Ignatius knew the Epistle 
as addressed to the Ephesians. Rather they would suggest the 
opposite conclusion. or, when Ignatius desired to remind his 
readers of St. Paul’s regard for them, it would be strange that he 
should only refer to the mention of them in other Epistles, and 
not at all to that which had been specially addressed to them. 

The word cvppvora has been thought to have been suggested 
by Eph, i. 9, iii. 3, 4, 9, etc.; but this is very precarious, for St. 
Paul uses no expression there which would suggest Ignatius’ word, 
and cvppiorns is used by Origen (Jn Jes. aue Hom. 7, ii. p. 
413), “‘ipse (Paulus) enim est symmystes Christi,” and by Hip- 
polytus (4x Dan. p. 174, Lagarde). 

The question as to Ignatius’ knowledge and reception of the 
Epistle is quite a different one. In the address of his Epistle he 
has several expressions which may have been suggested by the early 
verses of our Epistle: rj <tAoynuévy, tAnpadpart, tpowpicpéevy po 
aidvey evar... cis Sdgav, exreAcypevynv, ev OeAjpat. Tod matpds. 
More certain is cap. i., pypytat dvres Tod @cod, borrowed apparently 
from Eph. v. 1, and Polyc. 5, dyarGy tas cvpBiovs ds 6 Kupios rv 
éxxAyotiav, a reminiscence of Eph. v. 29. In the following ch. vi. 
the reference to the Christian’s ravorAia was probably suggested 
by Eph. vi. 11, although the parts of the armour are differently 
assigned. Also Ign. Eff. c. 9, ws dvres AiGou vaod wratpés, Hroipac- 
pevor eis oikodouiv @cod rarpds (Eph. li. 20-22). 

Contemporaneous with Ignatius is the LZistle of Polycarp to 
the Philippians. It contains two quotations from the present 
Epistle in cap. i., xdpuré éore ceowopévor, odk &€ épywv, from Eph. 
ii. 5, 8, 9; and c. 12 (of which the Greek is lost), “ut his scripturis 
dictum est, tvascimini et nolite peccare et, sol non occidat super 
tracundiam vestram, from Eph. iv. 26. Some commentators, indeed, 
suppose that Ignatius here is, independently of our Epistle, making 
the same combination of two O.T. texts, or that both adopt 
a combination made by some earlier writer. That is to say, they 
regard “let not the sun go down on your wrath” as a quotation 
from Deut. xxiv. 13, 15, verses which have nothing in common 
with this but the reference to the sun going down, for what they 
deal with is the hire of a poor man and the pledge taken from the 
poor. That two writers should independently connect the words 
in Deut. with those in Ps. iv., changing in the former “his hire” 
into “your anger,” is beyond the bounds of probability. As to 
the difficulty which is found in Polycarp citing the N.T. as 
Scripture, perhaps the explanation may be that, recognising the 
first sentence as a quotation from the O.T., he hastily concluded 
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that the second was so also. For in the context immediately 
preceding. he confesses that his acquaintance with the Scriptures 
was not equal to that of the Philippians. This is at least more 
probable than an accidental coincidence. 

Hermas, Mand. iii., has, dAnOciav dydma Kal mica adybela éx 
Tod orduards cou éxropevécbu, doubtless from Eph. iv. 25, 29. A 
little after we have, pyde Avanv éerayeav TO rvedpate TA TEeuvG Kal 
dAnbet; cf. 7, ver. 30. Again, Sim. ix. 13, évovrar eis & mvedpa Kal 
év cpa, and 17, pia riots abrav éyeévero, seem to be reminiscences 
of Eph. iv. 4, 5. 

The Valentinians also quoted the Epistle, iii. 4-18, as ypady 
(Hipp. PAz/os. vi. 34). 

By the close of the second century the Epistle was universally 
received as St. Paul’s. Irenaeus, adv. Haer. v. 2. 3, has, kaOas 6 
paxapios Iatdds pyow, ev rH mpos "Edeciovs émurtody dre ped 
éopiv TOD coparos, ék THS capKos aitod Kal ék Tav dcTéwy adTod 
(Eph. v. 30). Also i. 8. 5, he similarly quotes Eph. v. 13. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. § 65, having quoted 1 Cor. xi. 3 and Gal. v. 16 sqq., 
with gyoiv 6 drécrodos, adds, 5d kat év TH mpds “Eqdecious ypader 
broraccdpevor GAAHAOS ev POBw Oeod, «.7.r., Eph. v. 21-25. Also 
Paed, i. § 18, 6 droarodos ériatéAXwv pds KopwOiovs pyciv (2 Cor. 
xl. 2)... cadéorara dé Edecious ypadwv . . . A€ywv" pexpt Katay- 
THowpev of waves, x7... Eph. iv. 13-15. Tertullian and Marcion 
have already been quoted. 

From this evidence it is all but certain that the Epistle already 
existed about 95 A.D. (Clement), quite certain that it existed about 
110 A.D. (Ignatius, Polycarp). 

Not to be overlooked as an item of evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle is the mention, in Col. iv. 16, of an Epistle 
“from Laodicea.” This has been already referred to for a different 
purpose. We learn from it that St. Paul wrote at or about the 
same time, besides the Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians, 
an Epistle of a more or less encyclical character, not addressed to the 
Laodiceans, else it would be called the Epistle ‘to Laodicea,” or 
“to the Laodiceans,” and, for a similar reason, not addressed by 
name to any particular Church or Churches. It must also be 
considered highly probable that it was conveyed by the same 
messenger, Tychicus, for it was not every day that St. Paul would 
have the opportunity of a disciple travelling from Rome (or even 
from Caesarea) to Laodicea. It is hardly credible that a Church 
which carefully preserved and copied the unimportant private letter 
to Philemon, should allow this important encyclical to be lost. 
There was a further guarantee of its preservation in the fact that 
this did not depend on one single Church. Now, here we have 
an Epistle which satisfies these conditions; it is in some sort at 
least an encyclical letter; according to the best evidence, it was 
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not addressed to a particular Church, and indirectly it purports te 
have been written about the same time and conveyed by the same 
messenger, as the Epp. to the Colossians and to bhilemon. This 
would amount to nothing if there were reason to suspect a forgery 
suggested by Col. iv. 16. But this is entirely out of the question, 
for there is not the slightest indication in the Epistle which could 
lead an ordinary reader to that identification. So effectually, 
indeed, was it concealed, that with the exception of the heretic 
Marcion, it does not seem to have occurred to any ancient writer ; 
and on what ground Marcion judged that the Epistle was to the 
Laodiceans we do not know. We do know, however, that his 
adoption of that title did not lead others to think of Col. iv. 16, 
and even his own disciples seem not to have followed him. 

Whatever probability belongs to this identification (and the 
reasons alleged against it have little weight), goes directly to con- 
firm the genuineness of the Epistle, and must in all fairness be 
taken into account. As the Canon of Marcion must have been 
drawn up before the middle of the second century, there is 
evidence of the general reception of the Epistle as St. Paul’s at 
that period. 

Many of the ablest opponents of the genuineness admit the 
early date of composition and reception of the Epistle. Ewald 
assigned it to about 75-80 a.p. Scholten also to 80, Holtzmann, 
Mangold, and others to about 100. The late date 140, assigned 
by some of the earlier critics, is irreconcilable with the evidence 
of its early recognition. 

Internal Evidence.— Objections. The genuineness of the Epistle 
appears to have been first questioned by Schleiermacher (who 
suggested that Tychicus was commissioned to write it) and Usteri ; 
but the first to examine the internal evidence in detail was De 
Wette. His conclusion was that it is a verbose amplification 
(““wortreiche Erweiterung”) of the Epistle to the Colossians, and ° 
in style shows a notable falling off from that of St. Paul. Against 
the subjective element of this estimate may be placed the judg- 
ment of Chrysostom, Erasmus, Grotius, and Coleridge. Chrysos- 
tom says: “The Epistle overflows with lofty thoughts and doctrines 
. . . Things which he scarcely anywhere else utters, he here ex- 
pounds.” tyyrdv odddpa yeuer tHv vonpdrov. & yap pndapod 
epbéyéaro, tatra évraiGa SnAct. Erasmus (although noting the 
difference in style, etc.): “Idem in hac epistola Pauli fervor, 
‘ eadem profunditas, idem omnino spiritus ac pectus.” He adds: 


1 This is Lightfoot’s explanation of the perplexing passage in Epiphanius 
(Haeres. xlii.). Epiphanius speaks of Marcion as recognising the Ep. to the 
Eph., and also portions of the so-called Ep. to the Laodiceans. He blames 
Marcion for citing Eph. iv. 5, not from Eph., but from the Ep. to the 
Laodiceans. See Lightfoot, Bzb/ical Essays, p. 383. 
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‘“‘Verum non alibi sermo hyperbatis, anapodotis, aliisque incom- 
moditatibus molestior, sive id interpretis fuit, quo fuit usus in hac, 
sive sensuum sublimitatem sermonis facultas non est assequnta. 
Certe stilus tantum dissonat a caeteris Pauli epistolis ut alterius 
videri possit nisi pectus atque indoles Paulinae mentis hanc prossus 
illi vindicaret.” Grotius: ‘“ Rerum sublimitatem adaequam verbis 
sublimioribus quam ulla unquam habuit lingua humana.” Coleridge 
(Table Talk): ‘“‘The Epistle to the Ephesians . . . is one of the 
divinest compositions of man. It embraces every doctrine of 
Christianity ;—first, those doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and 
then those precepts common to it with natural religion.” Others 
~ have also judged that, as compared with Colossians, it is in system 
“far deeper, and more recondite, and more exquisite” (Alford). 
De Wette was answered by Liinemann, Meyer, and others. 
Some of the critics who followed De Wette went beyond him, 
rejecting the Ep. to the Colossians also, which he fully accepted, 
and assigning to both a much later date. Schwegler and Baur, 
finding in the Epistle traces of Gnostic and Montanist language 
and ideas, ascribed both Epistles to the middle of the second 
century. Similarly Hilgenfeld, who, however, attributed the Epistles 
to distinct authors. The fallacy of these latter speculations has 
been shown by Holtzmann, who has devoted an entire volume to 
the criticism of the two Epistles (K7itik der Epheser und Kolosser- 
briefe auf Grund einer Analyse thres Verwandtschaftsverhdlinisses, 
Leipz. 1872). His conclusion is that the writer of the present 
Epistle had before him a genuine, but much shorter, Epistle to 
the Colossians, on which he founded his encyclical, and that the 
same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the Colossians. 
(This was first suggested by Hitzig, 1870.) Soden (in two articles 
in the Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. 1885, 1887) maintained the genuine- 
ness of Col. with the exception of nine verses, and in his Comm. 
he withdraws this exception, regarding only i. 162, 17 as a gloss. 
Lastly, the most recent writer on the subject, Jiilicher (Zin- 
leitung in das Neue Testament, 1894), will only go so far as to say 
that our Epistle cannot with certainty be reckoned as St. Paul’s, 
while neither can its genuineness be unconditionally denied. 
Objections from the Language of the Epistle.—Let us first notice 
the argument from the language of the Epistle. Holtzmann re- 
marks, as favourable to the Pauline authorship, that it contains 
eighteen words not found elsewhere in the N.T. except in St. 
Paul. dpa ody occurs eight times in Romans, and besides only in 
Gal. i. and 2 Thess, and Eph. each once; we a favourite of St. 
Paul, occurs in Eph. five times (not in Col.). But the favourable 
impression created by this is outweighed by the peculiarities found 
in the Epistle. It is indeed admitted that the existence of draé 
Acydueva would be no argument against the genuineness, if only 
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they were not so numerous. ‘There are, in fact, 42 words which 
are d. A. (in the N.T.), not including aiypoAwreve, which is in a 
quotation. (Holtzmann reckoned only 37, but Thayer gives 42.1) 
This number, however, is not greater in proportion than that in 
admitted Epistles of St. Paul. Romans contains 100 (neglecting 
quotations) ; 1 Cor. 108; 2 Cor. 95; Gal. 33; Phil. 41 (Col. has 
38). The percentage is, in fact, rather less in our Epistle (see 
Robertson, Dict. of Bible, i. 954a, note). It is, indeed, fair in such 
a comparison to take account of St. Paul’s vocabulary rather than 
that of the N.T. generally. Accordingly, Holtzmann notes that 
there are here 39 words which, though occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., are not found in St. Paul (the Pastoral Epp. and Col. are, 
of course, not counted). In Col. there are 15. Some of these, 
indeed, are such common words, that it is somewhat surprising 
that St. Paul has not used them elsewhere, such as dyvoua, dard, 
ddpov, ppdvycis, tos, to which we may add, though not common, 
cwTHp.ov, evorAayxvos. But then, each of these occurs only once, 
and hence they cannot be regarded as indications of a different 
writer. Of the other words that have been noted as peculiar, 
some belong to the description of the Christian’s armour, and for 
these there would be no obvious place except in connexion with 
a similar figure ; while others, such as xarapricpds, mpooKkaprépyots, 
éoudrns, cannot properly be reckoned as peculiar, since in other 
Epistles we find xaraprilw, xatdpricts, tpookaprepetv, doiws. So also, 
although dvogts does not occur elsewhere, dvoigis tod ordparos, 
vi. 19, is parallel to 2 Cor. vi. 11, 76 ordua jyav dvéwye. Even 
without making these allowances, there is little difference between 
this Epistle and that to the Galatians, for example, in this respect. 
The latter Epistle, which is rather shorter, contains, in addition to 
32 drag Neyoueva, 42 words which, though occurring elsewhere in 
the N.T., are not found in the other Epistles of St. Paul. Such 
calculations are, indeed, futile, except in connexion with words so 
frequently used as to be characteristic of the writer. 

More weight is to be given to the principle of the objection, 
that words are used here to express certain ideas which St. Paul is’ 
in the habit of expressing differently, and, again, that words used 
by him are here employed with a different meaning. But when 
we come to the instances we find them few, and for the most part 
unimportant. Of the first class, De Wette mentions ra ézouvpdvia 
for “heaven” (five times); Ta mvevwarixd for “spirits”; duaBodros 
twice (elsewhere only in 1 and 2 Tim.), xoopoxpdérwp, cwrihprov. 
Soden adds, as favourite words of the writer, y<Godeia (twice), and 
ddopuos (twice). These, with ra érovpdvia and didBodos, he says, 
it is strange not to find slipping from St. Paul’s pen elsewhere. As 
to Sécpuos, however, it actually occurs in Philemon, and Holtz- 

1 See list at end of the Introduction. 
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mann had already pointed out that it was not to be expected 
except in Epistles written when St. Paul was a prisoner. As to 
dud Boros, of which much has been made because St. Paul elsewhere 
uses Saravas, if the writer of the Acts, or of the Fourth Gospel, 
and other N.T. writers, could use Saravdés and dudBodos indiffer- 
ently, why might not Paul use the former in his earlier Epistles, 
and the latter twice in this? The difference is only that between 
the Hebrew and the Greek forms, and is analogous to that between 
Ilérpos and Ky¢as, of which the former is used twice and the latter 
four times in the Epistle to the Galatians. Again, although ra 
éroupdvia (which is not = “the heavens”) is not found elsewhere in 
St. Paul, the adjective occurs with the meaning “heavenly” in 
t Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49, and in Phil. ii. ro, Other un-Pauline ex- 
pressions are found in 7a GeArjpara, at didvovo1, mpd KxataPodys 
Koopov, pwrile as a function of the apostle, 6 dpywy ris eEovoias 
Tod dépos, 6 eds rod Kupiov jyav *Incod Xpuorod (i. 17. 3); wvedpa 
Tov vods, 7) ayia éxxAyoio. (ver. 27, not, however, in this form) ; ot 
ayior ardcroAo. Kat mpopyrat, tore ywadoovtes, Sidoval twa. Ti (1. 22, 
iv. 11); ayabds pds te (iv. 29); dyardy tov Kvpiov (Paul has dy. 
Tov Oedv), ayarav THY éxxAnoiav, of Christ; eis tdcas Tas yeveds TOU 
QLWVOS TWVY ALWYWYV. 

It is, for the most part, only by their number that these and 
similar instances can be supposed to carry weight as an objection 
to the Pauline authorship; two or three, however, are somewhat 
striking. On 6 @eds rod Kvpiov 7uav, see the note. It is certainly 
an unexpected expression, but it is one which no later imitator, 
holding such lofty views of Christ as are here expressed, would 
have ventured on without Pauline precedent. It has its parallel in 
John xx. 17. Again, although the expression 6 Xpuiords Hydaryoe 
tHv éxkAnolay taken by itself sounds peculiar, it is not so when we 
find that it is suggested by the preceding words, ot dvdpes, dyavare 
Tas yuvaikas Kaas Kal, K.T.r, 

The phrase which seems to create the greatest difficulty is tots 
dylous dmrooréAos Kal mpodpras, It is said that this, especially 
when compared with Col. i. 26, is strongly suggestive of a later 
generation which set the apostles and prophets (of the new dis- 
pensation) on a lofty pedestal as objects of veneration. Some of 
those critics who accept the Epistle as genuine have suggested that 
we have to do with a gloss (the whole or, at least, the latter half 
of ver. 5, Reuss; the word dyious, Jiilicher), or a dislocation of 
the text (Robertson), dyious being the mediate or general (ébave- 
p#Oy, Col.), the a. x. ap. the immediate or special (drexaAvpOy) 
recipients ‘of the revelation. Lachmann and Tregelles put a 
comma after dyiows, so that dz. x. zp. is in apposition with dytous. 
So far as the difficulty is in the writer’s application of the term 
dylows, it appears to be due very much to the importation into 
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dyiows of the modern notion of holiness (see note). However this 
may be, the objection to the genuineness drawn from this word i is 
deprived of all force by, the words which follow presently in ver. 8, 
éuol TO ehaxiororépy mdvtwv dyiwy. It is quite incredible that a 
writer otherwise so successful in assuming the character of St. 
Paul, should here in the same breath forget his part and (as it is 
thought) exaggerate it. The same consideration, in part at least, 
applies to the other difficulty found in the words, viz. that they 
represent the apostles as all recognising the principle of the calling 
of the Gentiles,—a principle which St. Paul elsewhere (and here 
also) claims as specially his gospel. The apostles are spoken of 
collectively also in 1 Cor. xv. 7; and as they had cordially assented 
to St. Paul’s teaching as to the admission of the Gentiles (Gal. 
ii. g), it is quite natural that he should speak of it here as revealed 
“to the apostles.” 

As examples of Pauline words used in a new sense, are quoted 
pvorypov, oikovopia, mepiroinois. As to the first, there is really no 
difference between its meaning here and elsewhere in St. Paul; or 
if the sense in ver. 32 is thought'to be different, that is a difference 
within this Epistle itself, in which the word occurs five times in its 
usual sense. oikovouia is found (besides Col. i. 25) in 1 Cor. 
ix. 17 of St. Paul’s own stewardship, while in Eph. it is used of the 
ordering of the fulness of the times (i. 10), or of the grace of God 
(iii. 2), or of the mystery, etc. (iii. 9). Here, again, so little ground 
is there for assuming any serious difference in meaning, that in 
the last two passages the meaning “stewardship” (RV. marg.) 
is perfectly suitable. Again, zepuroiyots in i. 14 is said to be 
concrete, whereas in 1 Thess. v. 9, 2 Thess. ii. 14, it is abstract. 
Admitting this (which is questioned), the difference is parallel to 
that, for example, in the meaning of doxdAvjis in 1 Cor. xiv. 26 
and i. 7. 

In reference to these objections, and some others that have to 
be mentioned, it is important to remember that we are not dealing 
with an anonymous work. There are many points of difference 
which in such a case might be used with effect against the Pauline 
authorship, but which put on a different aspect when we consider 
that the Epistle makes a distinct claim to be the work of St. Paul,— 
so that, if not genuine, it is the work of a writer who designed that 
it should be mistaken for the work of that apostle,—and when we 
add to this the fact that it was received as such from the earliest 
times. For a writer of such ability as the author, and one so 
familiar with the writings of St. Paul, would take care to avoid, at 
least, obvious deviations from the style and language of the author 
whom he is imitating. From this point of view, not only amag 
Acyopeva, but still more the use of new expressions for Pauline 
ideas, instead of offering an argument against the Pauline author- 
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ship, become arguments against forgery. If, indeed, actual contra- 
dictions or inconsistencies could be shown, it would be different ; 
but they cannot. 

There are, it is true, at first sight, differences in the point of view 
taken in this Epistle and in others of St. Paul; but these have 
been exaggerated. For example, when in v. 1 the expression réxva 
dyamnrd occurs, Holtzmann remarks that this is elsewhere used by 
St. Paul, not to urge his readers as beloved children to imitate 
their Father, God, but because they owed their conversion to 
himself, so that he was himself their father (1 Cor. iv, 14, 17, cf. 
2 Tim. i. 2). Yet the expression is quite naturally led up to here. 
‘“‘Forgive, for God has forgiven; therefore imitate God, whose 
children ye are.” Addressing those to whom he was a stranger, 
he could not call on them to imitate himself (1 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 1), 
which, moreover,: here, where the question is of forgiveness, would 
be an impossible bathos ; nor could he call them his own children. 
As to the expression “children of God,” we have a parallel in 
Rom. viii. 16, dre éopev réxva cod. 

Again, 4 Aeyouévy axpoBvotia, 7) Acyouévyn Tepttopy (ii. 11), taken 
by themselves, may seem to deny any real significance to circum- 
cision (contrary to Rom. iii. 1; Phil. iii. 5; Col. ii. 11, 13); yet a 

closer consideration will show that it is not so. ‘“‘Ye who are 
contemptuously called uncircumcision by those who call themselves 
the circumcision, a circumcision in the flesh only (note the 
addition év capxi), as if the mere fleshly circumcision had any 
spiritual value.” Not only does the sense of the whole passage 
agree with Rom. ii. 26-29 (as Holtzmann allows), but the form of 
expression is natural as coming from the writer who in Phil. iii.’ 2 
uses the strong and scornful word xerarouy, adding jets yép 
éopev 7 Tepirouy, of rvevuare Ocod Aarpevovtes, K.7.A.: to which we 
may add, for those who accept Colossians, Col. ii. 11. Holtzmann, 
indeed, thinks that Paul would not say, 4 Aeyouevy axpoBvoria, he 
being himself one of the Jews who so designated them (Rom. 
iil. 26, 27, iii, 30, iv. 9; Gal. ii. 7), But this corresponds to 
Col. iii, 11, od« Gt . . . Tepito Kai axpoBvoria. (Compare the 
less forcible otre qepirouy te ioxvet, k.7.d., Gal. v. 6, vi. 15.) 

Holtzmann considers this way of speaking of circumcision as 
belonging to the general view of the Law taken in this Epistle, as 
merely typical. It is not spoken of, says v. Soden, as having a 
religious or moral significance, as raidaywyds cis Xpurrdv, or as 
working «ardpa, but only in its formal character as the sum of 
évroXal év Séypaouw, its content being left out of view. Compare, 
on the contrary, Rom. ix. 4; Gal. v. 23 (where, however, we have 
vdumos, not o vdmos). Its significance consists in its causing a 

_ separation and even hostility between Jews and Gentiles. But 
this is not a greater difference than that between the ideas of a 
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madaywyds and a source of xardpa, which we find within one 
epistle, that to the Galatians. 

Objections from the line of thought in the Epistle.—It is said, 
further, that the whole view of the Church as regards the union of 
Jews and Gentiles is peculiar ; St. Paul never represents it as the 
object or even an object of Christ’s work to bring into one Jews 
and Gentiles (11. 13-18, 19-22, ili. 5 sqq., iv. 7-16). This leads 
us further ; we notice that the writer never speaks of local Churches, 
but only of the (one) Church. This has been supposed to indicate 
that he wrote at a time when the several local Churches were 
drawing together in resistance to a common danger, and binding 
themselves together by a single organisation. But the Church 
here is not represented as made up of individual Churches, but of 
individual men; nor is there any mention of external unity or 
common organisation. Nor is the conception of one ‘“ Church,” 
which we find here, quite new. Not to mention passages where 
St. Paul speaks of himself as formerly persecuting “the Church of 
God” (1 Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; Phil. iii, 6), we have in 1 Cor. 
xii. 28, Oero 6 Ocds ev TH exxAyoia mpHrov amoordXovs, K.T.A. We 
may compare also Acts xx. 28, tiv éxxAnoiav Tod Ocod Hv mepteTouy- 
caro, k.7.A. In Col. we have % éxxAnota in the same sense, as the 
universal Church (i. 18, 24), although it is also used of local 
Churches (iv. 15, 16). The encyclical character of the present 
Epistle sufficiently accounts for the predominance of the former 
view here. There is, however, no inconsistency in this advance 
upon the earlier conception. It is, indeed, remarkable that in 
Eph. the thought of the unity of the Church is so dominant that 
Christ’s work is represented as having immediate reference to it 
rather than to individuals (compare v. 25-27, 29, 32, with Gal. 
ii. 20); of this He is the Saviour (ver. 23); it is this that He has 
sanctified by His offering of Himself (ver. 26). But it is essential 
to observe that all this occurs, not in an exposition of the nature of 
Christ’s work, but in illustration of the duties of husbands to their 
wives. Any reference to His work in relation to individual men 
would have been entirely irrelevant. That reference comes in 
naturally in i. 7, v. 2, ii. 16 ff. But the first two passages, it is 
said, appear to be only verbal reminiscences of St. Paul. It is, 
however, much easier to conceive St. Paul writing as in vv, 25-32, 
than to suppose it the work of another who wishes to be mistaken 
for him. It is no doubt very remarkable that the whole circle of 
thought which in St. Paul has its centre in the death of Christ, 
here falls into the background. In i, 15-ii. 10, where the resurrec- 
tion is twice mentioned, and the whole work of redemption dwelt 
on, the death is not mentioned. So also i, 11-14, ili. 1-21. In 
fact, with the exception of i. 7 (from Col. i. 14), it is only incident- 
ally referred to as a pattern, and then with remarkable differences 
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from St. Paul, that being attributed to Christ which is elsewhere 
attributed to God. (Yet, on the other hand, in iv. 32 it is God in 
Christ who is said to forgive, while in Col. iii. 13 it is Christ. who 
forgives.) The only place in which the death of Christ is dealt 
with in greater detail is ii. 14-16; and there the interest is not in 
the reconciliation of individuals and the forgiveness of their sins, 
but in this, that the Law, and with it the enmity between Jew and 
Gentile, are removed. These and other differences that have been 
pointed out are no doubt striking, but they involve no incon- 
sistencies ; they are only developments of ideas of which the germ 
is found in St. Paul’s other writings. 

The representation of Christ as the Head of the Body, which 
is the Church, is common to Eph, and Col., and therefore cannot 
be alleged against the genuineness of the former by any who admit 
the latter. Elsewhere, when St. Paul uses the figure of the body, 
the whole body is said to be in Christ (Rom. xii. 4, 5), or to be 
Christ (1 Cor. xii. 12), and the head appears only as one member 
among many (7d. 21). But in those cases the point to be illus- 
trated was the mutual relation of the members of the Church, and 
there is nothing inconsistent in the modification of the figure which 
we find in these Epp. ~ 

Again, as to the Person and Office of Christ, we have in both 
Epp. a notable advance beyond the earlier Epistles, as in Col. 
i. 16 ff., “in Him were all things created, in the heaven, and 
upon the earth . . . all things have been created through Him, 
and unto Him; and He is before all things, and in Him all 
things consist.” But we have at least the germ of this in 1 Cor. 
vili. 6, «fs Kvpios “Incots Xpuords, 8” of ta wdvra, Kal ypets 
8: atrod. In Eph., however, we have added to this the further 
thought that things in heaven as well as on earth have part in the 
reconciliation effected by Him (Eph. i. ro) ; and all this is referred 
to a purpose of the Divine will directed towards Christ Himself 
from the beginning. 

Once more, the second coming of Christ has fallen into the 
background, and does not appear to have a part in bringing about 
the fulfilment of the promised blessings. Rather does the writer 
seem to anticipate a series of aidves émepxydpevot. But, as Hort 
observes, “nothing was more natural than that a change like this 
should come over St. Paul’s mind, when year after year passed 
away, and still there was no sign of the Lord’s coming, and when 
the spread of the faith through the Roman Empire, and the results 
which it was producing, would give force to all such ways of think- 
ing as are represented by the image of the leaven leavening the 
lump” (Prolegomena, p. 142). 

Paley on the Internal Evidence.—Paley in his Horae Paulinae 
has replied by anticipation to some, at least, of the objections to 
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the genuineness of the Epistle, and has added some positive argu- 
ments which deserve attention. He remarks that ‘“ Whoever writes 
two letters or two discourses nearly upon the same subject and at 
no great distance of time, but without any express recollection of 
what he had written before, will find himself repeating some 
sentences in the very order of the words in which he had already 
used them; but he will more frequently find himself employing 
some principal terms, with the order inadvertently changed, or 
with the order disturbed by the intermixture of other words and 
phrases expressive of ideas rising up at the time; or in many 
instances repeating, not single words, nor yet whole sentences, but 
parts and fragments of sentences. Of all these varieties the exam- 
ination of our two Epistles will furnish plain examples; and I 
should rely upon this class of instances more“than upon the last ; 
because, although an impostor might transcribe into a forgery 
entire sentences and phrases, yet the dislocation of words, the 
partial recollection of phrases and sentences, the intermixture of 
new terms and new ideas with terms and ideas before used, which 
will appear in the examples that follow, and which are the natural 
properties of writings produced under the circumstances in which 
these Epistles.are represented to have been composed, would not, 
I think, have occurred to the invention of a forger; nor, if they 
had occurred, would they have been so easily executed. This 
studied variation was a refinement in forgery, which, I believe, did 
not exist ; or if we can suppose it to have been practised in the 
instances adduced below, why, it may be asked, was not the same 
art exercised upon those which we have collected in the preceding 
class? [viz. os i, 7=Col. i. 14; Eph, i. 1o=Col. i. 20; Eph. 
iii, 2=Col. i 25; Eph. v. 19=Col. iii, 16; and Eph. vi, 22= 
Col. iv. 8].” " of the second class he specifies Eph. i. 19, ii. 5, 
which, if we take away the parentheses, leaves a sentence almost 
the same in terms as Col. ii. 12, 13; but it is in Eph. twice inter- 
rupted by incidental thoughts which St. Paul, as his manner was, 
enlarges upon by the way, and then returns to the thread of his 
discourse. 

Amongst internal marks of genuineness, Paley specifies the 
frequent yet seemingly unaffected use of zAodros used metaphoric- 
ally as an augmentative of the idea to which it happens to be sub- 
joined,—a figurative use familiar to St. Paul, but occurring in no 
other writer in the N.T., except once in Jas. il. 5, ‘“‘ Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith ?”, where it is manifestly 
suggested by the antithesis. (It occurs in 1 Tim. vi. 18.) 

“There is another singularity in St. Paul’s style which, wherever 
it is found, may be deemed a badge of authenticity ; because, if it 
were noticed, it would not, I think, be imitated, inasmuch as it 
almost always produces embarrassment and interruption in the 
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reasoning. This singularity is a species of digression which may 
properly, I think (says Paley), be denominated going off at a word. 
It is turning aside from the subject upon the occurrence of some 
particular word, forsaking the train of thought then in hand, and 
entering upon a parenthetic sentence in which that word is the pre- 
vailing term.” An instance is 2 Cor. ii. 14, at the word éopy 
(note vv. 15, 16). Another, 2 Cor. iii, 1, at émucroAdy, which 
gives birth to the following sentence, vv. 2, 3. A third is 2 Cor. 
ili, 13, at the word xdéAvuya. The whole allegory, vv. 14-18, 
arises out of the occurrence of this word in v. 13, and in iv. 1 he 
resumes the proper subject of his discourse almost in the words 
with which he had left it. 

In Eph. we have two similar instances, viz. iv. 8-11, at the word 
avéBn, and again, v. 13-15, at das. 

Again, in Eph. iv. 2-4 and Col! iii. 12-15, we have the words 
tamewoppootvyn, mpadtys, paxpoOvpia, dveyduevor GAAjAwY in the 
same order ; dydzry is also in both, but in a different connexion ; 
avvoecpos THs <ipnvns answers to o. THs TeAcdryTOS; exAHOnTE ev Evi 
cépats to &y copa Kalas Kal éxrAHOnre ev pia, eAmidc; yet is this 
similitude found in the midst of sentences otherwise very different. 

Eph. vy. 6-8, Col. iii. 6-8, afford, says Paley, a specimen of that 
partial resemblance which is only to be met with where no imita- 
tion is designed, but where the mind, exercised upon the same 
subject, is left to the spontaneous return of such terms and phrases 
as, having been used before, may happen to present themselves 
again. The sentiment of both passages is throughout alike: half 
of that sentiment, the denunciation of God’s wrath, is expressed in 
identical words ; the other half, viz. the admonition to quit their > 
former conversation, in words entirely different. 

Eph. vi. 19, 20, furnishes, according to Paley’s very just remark, 
a coincidence (with the Acts) of that minute and less obvious 
kind which is of all others the most to be relied upon. It is the 
coincidence of rpeoBevw év ddAvoer with Acts xxviii. 16. From the 
latter passage we learn that at Rome Paul was allowed to dwell by 
himself with one soldier that kept him. In such cases it was 
customary for the prisoner to be bound to the soldier by a single 
chain. 

Accordingly, in ver. 20 St. Paul says, ryv dAvow radrny repixetpat, 
It is to be observed that in the parallel passage in Col. the word 
used is déouar, A real prisoner might use either the general words 
Séouar or ev Secpots, or the specific term. Paley, however, omits 
to notice the irony of zpeoBevw év addAvoet, to which the choice of 
the word is undoubtedly due. “Am an ambassador in chains” 
does not exactly express the force of the original, which is rather 
“fact as an ambassador in chains.” As Hort well remarks (p. 156), 
“the writer has in mind, not the mere general thought of being in 
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bonds, but the visual image of an ambassador standing up to plead 
his sovereign’s cause, and wearing, strangest of contradictions, a 
fetter by way of official adornment.” éy decpots would have meant 
“in prison.” . 


3. RELATION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


It is impossible even to glance over these two Epistles without 
being struck by the many similarities, and even verbal coincidences, 
between them. On the other hand, the Epistle to the Ephesians 
differs markedly from its twin Epistle in the absence of contro- 
versial matter such as forms so important an element in the other. © 
De Wette, admitting the genuineness of Col., thought it possible 
to account for the likeness by supposing that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from the other Epistle. He gave a list of parallel 
passages (Z7n/. § 1462) as follows :-— 


4 

Eph, i. 7 : 2 'Colf 14; | Eph. iv. 22f. . Col. iii. 8 ff. 
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Holtzmann in his Kvitik der Epheser- und Kolosser-Briefe ex- 
amined the problem with great labour and minuteness. He 
argued strongly that in some of the parallels, the priority was on 
the side of Eph. The passages which he selected for detailed 
examination in support of this contention were, 1st, Eph. i. 4 (= 
Col. i. 22); 2nd, Eph. i. 6, 7 (=Col. i. 13, 14); 3rd, Eph. iti. 3, 
54 =(c0l..& 26, 12); 4th; Eph. il. 17, 18, tv. 16, i. 20 (= 
Col. 1. 23, ii. 2, 7); 5th, Eph. iv. 16 (=Col. ii. 19) ; 6th, Eph. iv. 
22-24 (=Col. iii.’9, 10); and 7th, Eph. v. 19 (=Col. iit. 16). 
(With respect to the last three he seems to have changed his 
mind before publishing his Zzz/ectung.) His conclusion was that 
there existed an Epistle to the Colossians by St. Paul, which was 
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taken by the writer of Eph. as the basis of his work, and that 
the same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the 
Colossians. He conjectures that this writer was the same who 
added the final doxology to the Epistle to the Romans. 

In the introduction to the Epistle to the Colossians will be 
found a specimen of the result of his analysis of Colossians. The 
principal, indeed the only value of this part of his work is that 
it establishes the inadequacy of the more commonly accepted 
solution of the problem, namely, that Ephesians is simply a 
forgery based on Colossians. Some critics, however, such as 
Hausrath, Mangold, Pfleiderer, think that Holtzmann has at least 
indicated in what direction the solution is to be looked for. But 
all such attempts are attended with much greater difficulty than 
the traditional view. 

There is another difficulty in this theory, and one which, from 
a literary point of view, is really fatal. It is that the words and 
phrases supposed to be borrowed from Col. are introduced into 
different contexts, and yet so as to fit in quite naturally with their 
new surroundings. (See, above, the passages mentioned by 
Paley.) — 

It may be asked, moreover, how is it that a writer so well 
acquainted with Pauline thought should have confined his borrow- 
ings almost exclusively to the Epistle to the Colossians, and that 
although the most characteristic element of that Epistle, its special 
polemic against the heretical teachers, seems to have had no 
interest for him. Indeed, it is strange how he succeeds in steering 
clear of all allusions to that subject. In the author of Col. this 
would be done unconsciously ; it is not so easy to account for an 
imitator doing it. 


§ 4. RELATION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 

The parallelisms between these two Epistles are sO numerous 
that the Epistles may almost be compared throughout. The 
following comparison is chiefly from Holtzmann. After the 
address they begin thus— 


I PET. i. EPH. i. 
3. eddoynrds 6 Oeds Kal rarhp rod 3. evroynrds 6 Geds Kal wrarhp ros 
Kuplov qudv’Inoot Xpiorod, ddvaryevvj- Kuplov fudv Inco Xpiorod, 6 eddoyi}- 
cas Hpas. cas Huds. 


This commencement, however, is found also in 2 Cor. i. 3. 

Then follows in each a long passage (1 Pet. i. 5-13; Eph. i, 
5-15) in which the alternation of participles and relative pronouns 
is the same in both until the transition to the succeeding period 
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is made in the one case by 8&6, in the other by 84 rotro. The 
substance of the passage in 1 Pet. i. 3-5 corresponds with that of 
the following passage in Eph. (i. 18-20), the “hope” being 
emphasised in both, and its object being designated the «Anpovopia, 
the connexion with the resurrection of Christ. as its ground being 
the same, and in both the d%vayis @cod being put in relation to 
‘the ziorts. 

1 Pet. ii. 4-6 has much resemblance to Eph, ii. 18-22— 


I PET. ii. EPH. ii. 
4. ret bv mpocepxduevor dLOov 18. dc’ adrod eXomer - Thy mpocayuyyjv. 
§GvTa.. 19. . . . olketor Tov Oeod. 
5. Kat avrol ws Alor fBvres olKkodo- 20. erouxodopunbévres én 7 Bepwedin 
metobe, olkos mvevpatixés. 3 bvros dxpoywriatov avrov Xpiorov 
6. » « » AlOov dxpoywriator. ‘ "Inaod, K.T.A. 
22...» ouvoikodometabe els KaTot- 


knT7jpiov Tod Oeod. 


t Pet., however, is here citing Ps. cxviii. 22 and Isa. xxviii. 16, 
and the former passage may have been in St. Paul’s mind also. 
It had been applied by our Lord to Himself (Matt. xxi. 42), and 
is cited in St. Peter’s speech, Acts iv. 11. Holtzmann thinks the 
citation of Isa. xxviii. 16 was suggested to 1 Pet. by the dxpo- 
ywviaiov of Eph. 

t Pet. iii. 18, va pas mpocaydyy TO Ocd, reminds us of Eph. 
ii. 18, d¢ atrod éxopey THv Tpocaywyhv mpos Tov tarépa, while the 
verses immediately following exhibit the ancient explanation of 
Eph. iv. 8-10. Then follows in 1 Pet. a striking parallel to Eph. 
i, 20-22— 


i PET. iii, EPH. i. 
22. bs éorw év deéla Tod Geod mopev- 20. éxdOicev év Sela avrob ev Trois 
Gels els odpaydy, éroupavios. 
brorayévrwr aire dyyédwy Kal éfov- 21. brepdvw mdons apxfs Kal éfov- 
o.ev Kal dvvapéwr. clas kat duvdwews . . . 


22. Kal rdvra vrératev. 


Again, 1 Pet. i. 10-12 and Eph. iii. 5, ro are strikingly parallel. 
They both contain the thought found here only in the N.T., that 
the meaning of the prophecies was not clearly known to the pro- 
phets themselves, but has first become so to us— 


1 PET. i. EPH. iii. 
10. mpopyrat... 5. 8 érépais yeveais om éyvwpicbn 
Il. epewisvres els rlvea. . » Kaupoy ... ws viv dmexadipOy Tos... 
éd7Xov 7d ev avrois mvedua. Tpopyras év mvevpare. 
12. ols drexadtgOn Sri ovx éavrots, 10. Wa yrwpicdy viv. . » 


hiv Oé dunxdvovr abrd, & viv avayyédn. 


Here t Pet. goes beyond Eph. in saying that the prophets 
themselves were made acquainted by revelation with their own 
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ignorance. (But on zpodyrais in Eph. iii. 5 = New Test. prophets, 
see note.) 

1 Pet. i. 20 and Eph. iii. g correspond in the same reference 
to the mystery ordained zpé xaraZodA7s kécpov, and hitherto hidden, 
but now revealed. And as in Eph. iii. 10 the wise purpose of 
God is now made known to angelic powers, so in 1 Pet. i. 12 they 
desire to search into these things. 

These are but a selection from the parallelisms that have been 
indicated by Holtzmann and others. Some critics have explained 
them by the supposition that the writer of Eph. borrowed from 
1 Pet. (Hilgenfeld, Weiss). But, in fact, the latter Epistle has 
affinities to other Epistles of St. Paul, and especially to that to the 
Romans, with which it has many striking coincidences (see Salmon, 
Introduction, Lect. xxii. and Setfert in Hilgenfeld’s Zedtschrift, 
1874, p. 360). 

On .the supposition that Eph. is genuine, and that St. Paul 
here borrowed from 1 Pet., we seem obliged to hold (as Weiss 
does) that in the other parallels the former: was also the borrower. 
“Imagine,” says Holtzmann, “the most original of all the N.T. 
writers, when composing the 12th chap. of his Ep. to the Romans, 
laboriously gleaning from 1 Pet. the exhortations which his own 
daily experience might have suggested to him, taking xii. 1 from 
t Pet. ii. 5 stripped of its symbolic clothing, then xii. 2 borrowing 
ovoynuariferGe from 1 Pet. i. 14; next in xii. 3-8 expanding 

' 1 Pet. iv. 10, 11; taking xii. 9 out of 1 Pet. i. 22; xii. 10 from 
1 Pet. 11.17,” ete. 

Seufert, adopting an incidental suggestion of Holtzmann, has 
argued at length that Eph. and 1 Pet. are by the same author, 
possibly the same who wrote the third Gospel and the Acts 
(Hilgenfeld’s Zeztschrift, 1881, pp. 179, 332). It is not necessary 
to discuss this theory in detail, since it appears to have gained no 
adherents. It may suffice to quote Salmon’s remark, that the 
resemblances between 1 Pet. and Eph. are much less numerous 
and less striking than those between Ephesians and Colossians ; 
whereas, in order to establish Seufert’s theory, they ought to»be 
very much stronger: “For we clearly can more readily recognise 
resemblances as tokens of common authorship in the case of two 
documents which purport to come from the same author, and 
which, from the very earliest times, have been accepted as so 
coming, than when the case is the reverse.” 

There remains the supposition that 1 Pet. borrowed from 
Ephesians. If the former be not genuine, there is, of course, no 
difficulty in this supposition, whether Eph. be genuine or not. 
Nor is there any real difficulty (except to those who will insist on 
putting the two apostles in opposition) in supposing that the 
Apostle Peter when in Rome should become familiar with the 
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Epistle to the Romans, and adopt some of its thoughts and 
language. It is difficult, however, to suppose him acquainted with 
Eph. and other Epistles. Salmon suggests another alternative, 
namely, that while Paul was in Rome, Peter may have arrived 
there, in which case there would be a good deal of vvd voce inter- 
course between them, and Paul’s discourses to the Christians at 
Rome may have been heard by Peter. This suggestion appears 
to have been made also by Schott (Der erste Brief Petri, 1851). 
Holtzmann’s objection .to it is singularly weak, viz. first, that 
according to Gal. i. 18, ii. 1 sq., 11 sqq., we must regard the 
personal intercourse between the two apostles as limited to three 
widely separated moments, and broken off in some bitterness ; and, 
secondly, that St. Peter could not in this way have become 
familiar with Rom. xii. xiii, The latter remark has been replied to 
by anticipation ; as to the former, what sort of idea of the two 
apostles must Holtzmann have, to think that the incident at 
Antioch must have led to a permanent estrangement between 
them! Finally, if 1 Pet. was composed by Silvanus under the 
direction of the apostle, which is possibly what is meant by v. 12, the 
use of St. Paul’s thoughts and language is sufficiently accounted for. 


§ 5. RELATION: TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS, 


Epistle to the Hebrews.—Points of contact with the Ep. to the 
Hebrews have been noted. Lexically, e.g. aiua cat odp§ (elsewhere 
cipé Kal alya), aypumveivy, kpovyn, trepdve, trepdvw wdévtwv Tov 
oipavav, cis daroAvrpwcw, aidy péAAwv, mpoopopa Kal Ovoia, Bovdy 
of God, zappycia in the sense of spiritual assurance. There are 
also peculiar conceptions common to both Epistles: Eph. i. 20, 
éxdbicer év deéig adtrod, Heb. i. 3, viii. 1, x. 12: Eph. i. 7, daroAdrpwors 
8:4 70d aiparos, Heb. ix. 12: Eph. v. 25, 26, éavrdv rapédwxev trep 
airas va avryv ayidoy, Heb. xiii. 12, x. ro. St. Paul, it is said, 
does not represent dyiacpds as the object of Christ’s atoning death, 
but rather justification. Eph. iii. 12, év © exopev rHv wappyoiay Kal 
Tiv mpocaywynv, Heb. iv. 16, mpocepyapcba pera. tappyoias. The 
Christology, also, of the two Epp. is the same. Of course, if Eph. 
is genuine, there is no difficulty in admitting that the writer to the 
Hebrews used it. V. Soden, however, argues that the latter 
Epistle is the earlier. His reason is that 1 Pet. is dependent on 
Hebrews, and probably earlier than Eph. The former proposition 
is more than doubtful; but we need not discuss it, since, as we 
have seen, it is probably 1 Pet. that has used Eph. 

1 «Peter possessed an eminently sympathetic nature. He was one who 


received impressions easily, and could not without an effort avoid reflecting the 
tone of the company in which he lived” (Salmon, /xérod., 7th ed., p. 438). 
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The Apocalypse.—There are also noted points of correspond. 
ence with the Apocalypse, e.g. Eph. ii. 20, “foundation of the 
apostles and prophets”; Rev. xxi. 14: Eph. iii. 5, (r@ pvornply) 6 

. « viv daexadrddpOn tots dylors dmoorddors atrod Kat mpoOyrass, 
Rev. x. 7, 7d pvorjpiov Tod Mcod, ws eiyyyéAuce Tovs EavTod SovdAous 
rovs mpodyras: Eph. v. 11, uy cvykowwvetre Tots Epyors Tots axdpmors 
Tov oxdrous, Rev. xviii. 4, iva py cvyKxowwvyjoyre Tais duaptiows airis: 
Eph. v. 25 ff., the comparison of the union of Christ and the 
Church to that of husband and wife; cf. Rev. xix. 7, a/.! Many 
other coincidences are pointed out by Holtzmann, who concludes 
that the author of Eph. made use of the Apocalypse. V. Soden, 
however, judges that they do not prove any dependence either 
literary or spiritual on either side, but that they show that the 
author of Eph. stood much nearer than Paul to the modes of 
expression of Christianity which are attested in the Apocalypse ; 
and he passes a similar judgment on the relation between Eph. 
and the Gospel of John, except that in the latter case the affinity 
extends also to the ideas. 

As to the Apocalypse, it is hard to believe that the writer of 
Eph. v. 23 ff. had before him the fact that the Church had 
already by another writer been expressly designated the Bride of 
Christ. He seems, on the contrary, to have been led up to it step 
by step from the comparison of the headship of the man (=1 Cor. 
xi. 3) to the headship of Christ. Rather does the exposition in 
the Apocalypse appear to be a development of the figure first 
suggested in Eph. The figure of the Bridegroom appears, indeed, 
in the Gospel of St. John iti. 29, but it is used there merely to 
illustrate the superiority of Christ to the Baptist. In fact, the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins in the Synoptic Gospels is much closer 
to the figure here. 

Gospel of St. John.—Comparison with the Gospel of St. Jahn 
gives results such as the following :—The Logos-idea is in substance 
indicated in i. 10, where Christ is represented as the point of union 
in which the divided universe is brought together. As to the 
special application of this fundamental thought to the relation of 
Jews and Gentiles (ii. 13-22, iii. 6), there are significant parallels 
in John (x. 16, xi. 52, xvil. 20, 21). Further, it is especially the 
ideas of yvaéo.s and dydry that in both Epistle and Gospel 
dominate everything, and in most of the (ten) places in Eph. in 
which dydzrn occurs the thought is Johannine, as in i. 4, ii. 4. 
Christ is 6 jyamrypévos (i. 6), the absolute object of Divine love, as 
in John ili. 35, x. 17, xv. 9, and especially xvii. 23, 24, 26. The 
words j#ydarnods pe mpd KataBodjs kdopov in xvii. 24 particularly 

1 Compare also Eph. i. 17, Rev. xix. 10; Eph. i. 8, Rev. xiii. 18; Eph. 


ii, 13, Rev. v. 9; Eph. iii. 9, Rev. iv. 11, x. 63 Eph. iii. 18, Rev. xi. 1, 
xxl. 15-173; Eph. v. 32, Rev. i. 20. 
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are in touch eee with Hyamnpévos in i. 6, and with mpd xaraBodjs 
kécpov ini. 4. The work of redemption is in John viewed especially 
as one of dydlew (xvil. 17, 19); so also Eph. v. 26. This ayidleuw 
is accomplished by Christ ka@apioas ... év pypyart, to which 
corresponds xafapds da tov oyov, John xv. 3. Moreover, the 
effect produced on ‘those who are sanctified is described as a | 
quickening of the dead (John vy. 21, 25, 28; Eph. ii. 5, 6). The 

contrast between the light which Christ brings and the opposing 


power of darkness is expressed in both with striking similarity. 


EPH. v. 


8. as téxva dwrds Tepiraretre. 
II. paddov dé kal édéyxere (Ta Epya 
Tov oKérous). 


13. 7a 6¢ mdvra éheyxbueva bd Tod 
guwtos pavepotrat wav yap 7d pavepov- 
mevoy pas éoTt, 


Joun. 


Xl. 35. mepimare?re ws TO pas Exere. 

lii. 20. més yap 6 pada mpdoowr 
pice? TO Pos Kal obK epxeTar mpds Td 
Pas iva wh edeyxOn TA Epya adrod" 

ili. 21. 6 6¢ rowdy tiv ddHOear 
épxerar mpds 7d Pas Wa gavepwO7 
avrov ra épya. 


Here what comes close together in Eph. appears in the Gospel 
of John in two separate places. The same thing occurs with Eph. 
iv. 8-10 compared with John i ill. 31, Vil. 39. Indeed, the parallels 
begin with Eph. iv. 7, 7 xdpus xara 76 pérpov THs Supeas TOU Xpuorov. 
In the Gospel the one exception in which the Spirit is given ovk éx 
pérpov is expressed in ili. 34 in a form which becomes intelligible 
only by presupposing the general statement in Eph. “to each of 
us,” etc. The expressions, too, in Eph. iv. 9, 10, and John iii. 13, 
suggest a literary dependence. Eph. : TO Oe aveBn i cor ei rae ore 
Kat KaTtéBn .. . 6 KataBds adrés éory Kal 6 dvaBas trepdvw TavTwv 
TOV Ovpavav. 

John : ovdels dvaBeByxev eis TOV ovpavoyv ei py 6 ek TOd odpavod 
xatafids, Here again, says Holtzmann, the passage in the Gospel 
becomes quite clear only on supposition of a reminiscence. 

The correspondence between Eph. and the Johannine writings 
is sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that “St. John read 
and valued St. Paul’s writings,” as Salmon remarks. This appears 
strongly confirmed by certain correspondences between the Apoca- 
lypse and the Ep. to the Colossians (see Introd. to Col.). 

Lastoral Epistles.—It is not necessary to dwell on the coinci- 
dences with the Pastoral Epistles, since, whether these are accepted 
as genuine or not, it cannot be imagined that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from them. In fact, no one who questions Eph. accepts 
the Pastorals. 


§ 6. TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


The Epistle was written while St. Paul was a prisoner, iii. 1, 
iv. 1, vi. 20. From the mention of Tychicus as the bearer of it, 
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vi. 21 compared with Col. iv. 7 and Philemon 13, we may conclude 
that these three Epistles were written at the same time. Most com- 
mentators have supposed that they’ were written from Rome, but 
some moderns have advocated the claims of Caesarea (Acts 
xxiii. 35, xxiv. 27). The following reasons are adduced in favour 
of this view by Meyer. First, that it is more likely that the 
fugitive slave Onesimus would make his way from Colossae to 
Caesarea than by a long sea voyage to Rome. Wieseler’s reply is 
sufficient, namely, that he would be safer from the pursuit of the 
Jugitivarit in the great city. St. Paul, too, seems to have been 
under stricter guard at Caesarea, where only “his own” were 
allowed to attend him (Acts xxiv. 23), than at Rome, where he 

' lived in his own hired house and received all that came to him. 
As to the circumstances of Onesimus’ flight we know nothing. 
Secondly, if the Epistles were sent from Rome, Tychicus and his 
companion Onesimus would have arrived at Ephesus first, and we 
might therefore expect that, with Tychicus, Onesimus would be men- 
“tioned, in order to ensure him a kindly reception. This argument 
falls to the ground if the Ep. was not written to Ephesus. 

Thirdly, he argues from Eph. vi. 21, iva 6d cidjre kal duets, that 
before Tychicus would arrive at Ephesus he would have previously 
fulfilled to others the commission here mentioned. But this is 
really to suppose that the readers of the Epistle had previously 
heard of the message to the Colossians. The meaning of xai 
tues, is quite different (see note). Fourthly, it is argued that in. 
Philem. 22 Paul asks Philemon to prepare him a lodging, and that 
soon (dua 8? Kai), This presupposes, says Meyer, that his place of 
imprisonment was nearer to Colossae than Rome, and, which is 
the main point, that Paul intended on his expected release to go 
direct to Phrygia ; whereas from Phil. ii. 24 we see that he intended 
to proceed to Macedonia after his liberation (not to Spain, as he 
had at first thought of doing, Rom. xv. 24). And Weiss thinks 
this decisive. But he might well take Philippi on his way to 
Colossae, Philippi being on the great high road between Europe 
and Asia (Lightfoot, PAclippians, p. 48 f.). On the other hand, as 
Mangold observes (Bleek, Z7x/. p. 507), the desire to visit Rome 
lay so near the apostle’s heart during his imprisonment in Caesarea 
(Acts xxiii. 11), that he would not think of making a journey thence 
to Phrygia for which he would order a lodging, even if Phrygia is 
looked on only as a station on the way to Rome. But the 
expression in Philem. implies more than a mere passing through. 
The fact is, however, that the argument treats the request too 
much in the light of a business arrangement instead of a friendly 
suggestion. When St. Paul says, “I hope that through your 
prayers I may be granted to you,” without even adding “soon,” it 
is clear that his hope was not definitely for a speedy release. Had 
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it been so, he would doubtless have alluded to it in the Ep. to the 
Colossians. Jerome suggests the true explanation, viz. that he 
spoke “dispensatorie ut dum eum expectat Philemon ad se esse 
venturum, magis faciat quod rogatus est.” As Hort puts it: “It 
is but a playful way of, saying to Philemon, ‘Remember that I 
mean to come and see with my own eyes whether you have really 
treated your Christian slave as I have been exhorting you’; and 
then giving the. thought a serious turn by assuring him that, 
‘coming is no mere jest, for he does indeed hope some day to be 
set free through their prayers, and then he will haste to visit 
them.’” 

Another argument has been founded on the absence from Col. 
of any reference to the earthquakes which visited the cities of the 
Lycus about this time. Under the year 60 (which includes the 
last part of the Caesarean imprisonment) Tacitus mentions an 
earthquake which destroyed Laodicea (Amm. xiv. 27). Four years, 
later Eusebius’ Chronicle mentions the destruction of Laodicea, . 
Hierapolis, and Colossae by an earthquake (O/. 210). It.is not 
certain that these notices refer to the same event, but, even 
granting that they do, there is good reason to believe that 
Eusebius is more likely to be right in the date than Tacitus. The 
latter appears to be in error about the date of another earthquake 
of this reign (Schiller, /Vévo, 160, 172, referred to by Hort), whereas 
Eusebius appears to have followed unusually good authorities 
about these éarthquakes ; for in the case of the great earthquake 
in the reign of Tiberius, he adds Ephesus to the list of ruined 
cities mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny ; and a monument at Naples 
proves his correctness. If Eusebius is right as to the date of the 
earthquake, it would be later than the Epistle. Or, again, if the 
earthquakes in question are not the same, there is no evidence that 
the earlier extended as far as Colossae. 

Lightfoot, in his essay on the “Order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity” (Comm. on Philippians), argues strongly from language 
and style that the Epistle to the Philippians preceded these three. 
If so, and if, as is generally believed, that Epistle was written from 
Rome, we have in this a further proof of the Roman origin of 
Ephesians and the other two. 


§ 7. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE, 
List of dwak rNeydpeva tn the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
abeos, aicyporys, aixyadwrevew (but Text. Rec. in 2 Tim. iti. 6), 


dvavedw, avorgis, amadyeiv, doopos, Bédos, extpépw, eAaxrordrepos, 
es 2 {4 2 4 s 3 4 c , »¥ 
orgs, euoxvew, emidvev, eripatoxev, érorpacia, evvoia (Text. Rec. 
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has it in 1 Cor. vii. 3), edrpareAla, 6 iyyarnuévos (of Christ), Oupeds, 
KaTapTicpos, KaTwWTEpOS, KANpOdY, KAVOwviler Gal, KoTpoKpaTwp, KpUd7), 
kuBeia, paxpoxpdvios, peyeOos, peOodeta, perdrorxov, pwporoyia, ran, 
mapopytop.os, ToAvmoiktAos, mpoeAmile, mporKaptépynots, putis, Tup- 
peroxos, oupmroAirys, cvvapporoyeiv, TvvoLKodopely, CITT WHS. 


Words found elsewhere, but not in St. Paul, 


The following words are found elsewhere in the N.T., but not 
in St. Paul :—dyvova (Acts, 1 Pet.), &ypumvetv (Mark, Luke, Heb.), 
dxpoywviatos (1 Pet.), duddrepor, dvenos, avievar (Acts, Heb.), azas, 
daetAn (Acts), evorAayxvos (1 Pet.), paxpdv, opyilerOar, Sovdrns 
(Luke), écgvs, ravorAia (Luke), mdporxos (Acts, 1 Pet.), meprfwy- 
viva, tAdros (Apoc.), zotunv (= pastor, only 1 Pet., which also has 
dpxuroumyy), woAureia (Acts), campds, otros, ovyxabige (Luke, but 
intrans.), owrypiov (Luke, Acts), ddwp, trodeicOa, tos, ppaypds, 
ppovnois (Luke), xaperoty (Luke), xeuporoinros. 

Holtzmann adds the following, which occur in the Pastorals, 
assuming, namely, that they are not genuine :—aixpadwrevew 
(2 Tim. Ree.), dAvows (2 Tim.), azarév (1 Tim.), dowréa (Tit., 1 Pet. 
only), dué Boros (1 and 2 Tim. and Tit.), edayyeAvorys (Acts, 2 Tim. 
only), za.deta (2 Tim.), tryna (1 Tim.). 


Woras common to the Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, 
but not found elsewhere in N.T. 


dvOpwrdperkos, apy, aroxaraAddooew, dradXorpicba, adbfe, 
avgyors, épParpodovrcia, pilody, cvlwororeiv, cup PuBdlew. 
Add the expression é yuxjjs. 


Words which are common to Ephesians and the Pauline Epistles 
(excluding the Pastorals), but which are not found in other 
N.T. writers. 


dyafwovvn, dAnOedvev, dvetxviactos, émxopnyia, edvoia (1 Cor. 
vii. 3 Text. Rec., but not in the best texts), edwSfa, OdArew, 
kdpmrew, mepixepadaia, meovéxrys, moinua, mpecBevew, mpoerot 
palew, tpocaywyy, mporiderOa, viobeoia, depBddrAcw, Smepexrepis- 
TOU, 


§ 8. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


Ch. i. 1, 2. Salutation, 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. We were 
chosen in Christ as the recipients of these blessings before the 
Creation, and the object of this was that we should be holy and 
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blameless, being admitted to the adoption of sons through Christ, 
in whom we received redemption. 

g-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up 
all things, whether in heaven or on earth, in Christ. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times been promised the 
Christ, and had fixed our hopes on Him; but ye Gentiles have also 
received the same blessings, and have been sealed with the Holy 
Spirit as an earnest of the inheritance. 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith I always thank 
God for you, and pray that ye may attain the knowledge of the 
hope to which ye are called, the glory of your inheritance, and the 
greatness of the power of God, who gives this inheritance. 

20-23. A striking example of this power was shown in the 
raising of Christ from the dead, who has now been set above all 
authorities and powers, by whatever name they may be called, 
whether earthly or heavenly, whether belonging to this world or to 
the next. To the Church, however, He stands in a closer relation, 
being the Head to which the Church is related as His Body. 

li. 1-10. A further instance of His power is that when we 
were dead through our sins He gave us life and made us partakers 
of the resurrection of Christ, and of His exaltation. This was not 
for any merit of our own, but was the undeserved gift of God, who 
loved us even when we were dead through our sins. But although 
our salvation was thus not of works but of grace, our new creation 
had good works in view as its result. 

11-22. Ye Gentiles had formerly no share in the covenants 
of promise, but were aliens from the citizenship of Israel. Now, 
however, Christ, by His death, has done away with the barrier 
between you and the true Israel, and has reconciled both to God. 
So that equally with the Jews, and on the same terms, ye have 
access to the Father. All alike form part of the one holy temple 
in which God dwells. 

iii, 1-9. This truth that the Gentiles are equally with the 
Jews heirs of the inheritance, members of the body and partakers 
of the promise, was hidden from former generations, but has now 
been revealed to the apostles and prophets; and to me, though 
unworthy, has been given the special privilege of preaching Christ 
to the Gentiles, and of making known to all men this mystery. 

10-13. Hereby God designs that even the angelic powers 
may learn through the Church to know the varied wisdom of God 

. exemplified in His eternal purpose in Christ. 

14-19. Prayer that they may be given inward spiritual 
strength ; that Christ may dwell in them through faith; and that 
being themselves well grounded in love they may learn to know 
the love of Christ, although, properly speaking, it surpasses know- 
ledge. 
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20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the ae things 
which have been prayed for. 

iv. 1-3. Exhortation to live a life corresponding to their calling, 
in lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church as a spiritual organism, 
inspired by one Spirit, acknowledging one Master, into whose 
name they are all baptized, and all being children of the same 
Divine Father. Within this unity a diversity of gifts and offices is 
‘to be recognised. 

12-16. The object of all is to make the saints perfect in unity 
of faith and maturity of knowledge, so that they may be secured 
against the changing winds of false doctrine, and that the whole 
body, deriving its supply of nourishment from the Head, even 
Christ, may grow up and be perfected in love. 

17-24. Admonition that remembering the blessings of which 
they have been made partakers, they should put off their former 
life, their old man, and put on the new man. 

25-31. Exhortations against special sins, falsehood, anger, theft, 
idleness, foul speaking, malice, ete. 

32-v. 2. Exhortation to take the love of God in Christ as a 
pattern for imitation, especially in their forgiveness of one another. 

3-14. Special warning against sins of uncleanness, 

15-21. More general exhortation to regulate their conduct 
with wisdom, to make good use of opportunities, and, instead of 
indulging in riotous pleasure, to express their joy and thankfulness 
in spiritual songs. 

22-33. Special injunctions to husbands and wives, illustrated 
by the relation of Christ to the Church, which is compared to that 
of the husband to the wife, so that as the Church is subject to 
Christ, so should the wife be to her husband; and, on the other 
hand, as Christ loved the Church even to the point of giving Him- 
self up for it, so should the husband love his wife. There is, 
indeed, one important point of difference, namely, that Christ is 
the Saviour of the Church of which He is the Head. 

vi. 1-9. Special injunction to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters ; slaves to remember that they are doing service to Christ, 
masters that they also have a Master before whom master and 
slave are alike. 

ro-12. Exhortation to arm themselves with the whole armour 
of God in preparation for the conflict with the spiritual powers 
which are opposed to them. 

13-18. Detailed specification of the parts of the spiritual armour. 

19, 20. Request for their prayers for himself, that he may have 
freedom of speech to preach the mystery of the gospel. 

21-24. Personal commendation of his messenger Tychicus, 
and final benediction, : 
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§9. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS, 


Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not noticed 
here. For the older works, the lists in the English translation of 
Meyer, and in M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, have been 
consulted. 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


ALTHOFER (Christ.), Andmadversiones, etc. Alt. 1641. 

Annotationes in V.T. et in Ep. ad Ephesios (auctore incerto). 
Cantab. 1653; Amst. 1703. | 

Battus (Bartholomaeus), Commentarius in LEpistolam ad 
Ephesios. Gryphisw. 1619. . 

BayNE or Baynes (Paul), Commentary on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians. Lond. 1643. 

BINEMANN, /xposztzo. Lond. 1581. 

Bopius or Boyp (Robert), Jz £p. ad Ephesios Praelectiones. 
Lond. 1652. 

BucerR (Martin), Praelectiones in Ep. ad Ephesios (posthumous ; 
ed. by Im. Tremellius). Basil, 1562. 

BUGENHAGEN (Joh.), Adnotatt. in Epp. ad Gal. Eph. Phil, Col. 
Cis Basil, 1527. 

Cauixtus (G.), Lxpositio litt. in Epp. ad Eph. Col, ete. 
Helmst. 1664-66. 

Coccetus (Joh.), S. Agoasz. Pauli Ep. ad Ephesios cum Comm. 
Lugd. Bat. 1667. 

Crocius (Joh.), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Cassellis, 1642. 

CRELLIUS (Joh.), Comment. et Paraphrasis in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Eleutherop. 1656. 

Du Bose (Pierre Th.), Sermons sur PE pitre de St. Paul aux 
Lephésiens (chs. i.-ii. only). 3 tom. Rotterd. 1699. 

FERGUSON (Jas.), A brief Exposition of the Epp. of Paul to 
the Gal, and Eph. London, 1659. 

Goopwin (Thos.), Exposition, etc. Lond. 1681. Condensed, 
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§ 10. ON SOME READINGS PECULIAR TO ONE OR TWO MSS. 


Both Epistles are here taken together. 

The more important readings are discussed in their respective 
places. Here are brought together a few isolated or nearly isolated 
readings of particular MSS., several of which are probably errors 
of the respective copyists. 

& stands alone— 

Eph. i. 18, rijs kAnpovoplas tHs SdEys for rijs 5. TAS KA. 

ii, 1, €avrdv for tpav. 

il. 4, N* om. ev. 
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il. 7, 8* omits the whole verse (passing from é& Xpiord “Inoot 
in ver. 6 to the same words in ver. 7), supplied by x’, 

il. 10, N*, @eod for airod. 

Vv. 17, 8*, dpovnua for Ana. 

v. 20 OM. par. 

Col. ii. 10, 8*, THs apxis exxAnoias for dpyfs kat eEovoias. 

ii, 18, &*, before dyyéAwy add. peddAdyTwv. 

ili. 1, 6 @eds for 6 Xpiordés. But the first scribe seems to have 
himself corrected it (Tisch.). 

In the eee & is not quite alone :— 

Eph. i. 78 * EoXopev (éxomev, N°) = D*, Boh, Eth. 

iil. 9, S* om. ev. Expressly attributed to Marcion by Ter- 
tullian (AZarc. v. 18), “‘rapuit haereticus in praepositionem, et ita 
legi fecit: occulti ab aeris deo,” etc. So Dial. 870. 

iv. 24, &*, éy dovdryTe Kal Stxorocdvyn for ev Sx. x. 60.= 
Ambrosiaster. 

Col. i. 23, Knpv€ Kat aardoroXos (for dudkovos) = P, 

A combines this and the genuine text; Eth. has saoue Kal 
dudxovos ; while Euthal. oe has dudkovos Kat ardaroAos. 

i, 24, Tois TaOjpacw bpav for rots mr. trép twav (=L 37*). 





A alone has— 

Eph. i. 10, kara tiv oixovoyiay for «is oix. 

iv. 14, quot for vizio (v precedes). 

iv. 19, ¢[is dxa|lapoiay mdons for cis épyaciav dxafapotas 
waons. 

Vi. 23, €Acos for dydry. 

Col. i. 23, Knpvé kal dwdorodos Kal didkovos for dudxovos. See 
under &. 

In Eph. i. 3 A* reads tmets for jpeis, with D*. 

Ini. 11 A agrees with DG in reading exAjOypev for exAnpo- 
Onpev. 

i, 20, tpt for Helv = 39, 63. 

v. 15, after odv A adds ar dol, with x° Vulg. Boh. 


B alone— 

Eph. i. 13, éeodpayicOy for eo bpayicOyre (ro follows; the 
copyist’s eye passed from 7 to 7). 

i. 21, efovoias kal dpxis for 4 dp. Kat éé, 

ii. I, hee Ouiices for duaprias. 

ii. 5, after raporrdpocw B adds kai tats émifupfos, thus repeat- 
ing the expression of ver. 1 with the erroneous reading. ‘These 
can hardly be regarded otherwise than as serious errors. 

v. 17 after Kvupiov add por. 
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Col. i. 3 omits Xpucrod. 

i, 4 omits jv eXETE. 

i, 11, 12 after xapas adds 4, dpa, 

i. 12, koAéoavr, Kal tkavecavte for tkavdcavTt, a complete. 
reading. 

ii. 15, after €Eovolas add xat. 

In the following B is not without support :— 

Eph. i. 3 om. cai warjp= Hil. (semel), Victorinus. But Hil. 
has also (47s) raryp without 6 @cds Kat. 

i. 18 om. tov = 17 Arm. 

i, 20, ovpavois | for érovpavious = 71, 213, Hil. Victorin. 

ii, = before ois mapamr. adds év = Arm (?). 

. 3.0m. or, with d, Victorin. Ambrosiaster. But G, Goth. 
ame KaTa amok, yap, which gives some probability to the omission 
of drt. 

iil, 5 om. droordAas, with Ambrosiaster. 

iii. 19, tANpwO7 for tANpwOnTe <is, with 17, 73, 116. 

iv. 7, buav for 7udv = 38, 109, Theodoret. 

vi. 10, Suvapodoe for évdvvapotobe = 17. 

Col. i. 14, €oxyopuev, with Boh. Arab. (A non liquet). 

ii. 23 om. kai before ddedia, with m, Orig. (intp.) Ambrosiaster. 
ill. 15 om. &/= 67? Sah. 

iv. 3, Ov dv for 6 6=G (71 has ov ov). 





In D the following may be noted :— 

D alone (E not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 6 adds ris before d0éys. 

i. 16, tavoopuar for zavouat (but so Victorinus). 

ii, 15, D*, xatapricas for xatrapyyoas. (The Latin d has 
** destituens.”’) 

ill. 12, D*, ev ro eevdepwOfivar for év meroOjoeu. 

Col. i. 14, D* om. tiv ddeow. 

i. 26, pavepwbév for epavepwon. 

li. 10, éxxAgotas for 4 apxiis Kal ééovotas (compare s*), 

iv. 6, D*, quar for 6 tpiov. 

In the following it is supported by one or more :— 

Eph. i. 6, D* adds vig adroi, with G and one cursive, but many 
versions. See note. 

i. 9 Om. aitod = G, Goth. Boh. 

i. 12 OM. airod =G. 

ii. 5, D*, rats éuaprias for tots waparrmHpacw. So appy. Vulg. 
Hier. etc. (G has 77 dpaprig). 

76, after Xpiord add 0b r7. G has ot. Some MSS. of the Vulg 
have “ cujus,” with Ambrosiaster. 

ili. 1 after eOvav adds tpecBevw= ro. 
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ill, 21, é€v Xpuor@ “Inood kcal 7H éxxAyoia=G, Victorin. Am- 
brosiaster. 

iv. 29, miorews for xpelas=G, 46, some Verss. and FF. 

v.14, D*, érupatcers tod Xpicrod, a reading mentioned by 
Chrys. Hier. a7. = Ambrosiaster, a/, A “Western” reading, WH. 

vi. 11, eis for tpds=G. 

Col. 1. 21, THs duavoias dudv for 77 Stavoia = G. 

i. 22, Ey ay Ee G. Goth. Ambrosiaster. 

ii. 19, after Kepadijy add Xpuordv = Syr-Harcl. Arm. 

ili. 11, after ¢ eve add dpoev kal Oj7Av=G. 

ili. 14, évéryros for reAXeudTyTos = G, Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 10, D*, d€éfacOax for Sache Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

IV. 12; D*, Xpurrod for @cod (with one cursive). 

Na Ge D*, xérov for mévov =G. 

' It is to be remembered that DG are independent witnesses 

of a “‘ Western” text. 


From G we take the following :— 

G alone (F not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 18, tva otdare for eis 76 cidévat tas (looks like a trans- 
lation of the Latin “ut sciatis ”). 

‘ii, 2, tovrov for tod before wvevpatos (but Vulg. has “aeris 
hujus ”). 

ii. 3 OM. Kal jets. 

ii. 10, Kupiw for Xpiord. 

ii, 11, 81d rotro pvnpovedovres for 85 pvnpovedere Gre (=Vic- 
torin.). 

ii. 15, xowdv for Kauvov. 

ili. 8, after adry add Tov cod. 

ill, 11, om. TO Xp. “Iyood. 

ili. 12, THY tpooaywyny eis THY Tappyoiay. 

Vv. 3, 6vopacérw for évopaléobw. 

v. 5, els THY BactAciay for év TH Bacrr<ia. 

Vv. 20, tudv for rdvrwv (Theodoret combines both trép rdvrwv 
tpuov). 

Col. i. 6 om. 7s. 

i. 22 om. abrob. 

i. 26, after 4. drylows add darogToXots. 

i, 29, ev o for cis 6. Of course, no MS. but F agrees ; but the 
Latin has “in quo.” 

ili. 8, xara for rd, and add after tpuav, py éxropevecOw. Some 
Vss. agree, but in them the preceding word may be the nomina- 
tive, eg. “ Stultiloquium.” 


iis 13, opyiv for poppy. 
iil. 24, 79 Kupiw jay “Incod Xpiotod o dovdevere. 
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iv. 9, after ra Gde add mparropeva.. This looks like a translation 
from the Latin “quae hic aguntur,” which cannot be cited as 
supporting G, for it,is a fitting rendering of Ta Ode. 

In the following, G is not without support. (For the coinci- 
dences with D see above.) 

Eph. ii. 6, om. év Xpiord "Ingod = Victorin. Hil., 

lis £2, after erayyedias add airév = Tert. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, 
Eth. 

ib. after kdopm add rovrw = Victorin. Ambr. Vulg. (some mss.). 

iil. 8, eAaxiorw for Aaxucrorépw = 49. 

iil. 9, after atwvwy add Kal dd tév yevedv = Syr-Harcl. 

iii, 10 om. vdv = Vulg. Syr-Pesh. 

ili. 21 Om. Tod aidvos, with cod. tol. (of Vulg.) Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 15, @AnOiay dé wowtvres for GAnPevovres S€= “ veritatem 
autem facientes,” “Vulg. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, Hier. But the 
Latin is probably only an interpretation of dAn@evovres, in which 
case the reading of G would have to be regarded as a translation 
of the Latin. Jerome in Quaes?. 10 (Algas.) has “ veritatem autem 
loquentes.” : 

iv. 16 om. kar’ évépyecay, with Arm. (Usc.) Iren. (interp.) a7. 

iv. 23, om. 6¢= Eth. 

Col. i. 24, dvarAnp® for avravarAnpd = 43, 46, al. 

il. 15, Tv odpka for Tas dpxas kal = Hil. (d7s) Novat. (Syr-Pesh. 
and Goth. seem to combine both). CAPKA may have originated 
from CAPXA, but this would not fully explain the change. It is 
more probable that the reading originated in an interpretation of 
drekdvodpevos, the Syr. and Goth. having had our Greek text, but 
understanding dzexd. to mean “putting off his flesh.” Hil. else- 
where has “spolians se carne et principatus et potestates ostentui 
fecit” (204). This interpretation being mistaken by a Greek 
scribe for a various reading, he conformed his text thereto. 

li. 23, after ramrewvoppoovvyn add rod vdos=Syr-Harcl. Hil. Am- 
brosiaster. (Goth. Boh. add cordis.) This again looks like a 
rendering of a Latin expression. 


ee 





It has to be noted that C is defective from Eph. i. 1, adAos to 
mpocaywyyyv, li, 18, and from iv. 17, rodro ov to Kai ré af in Phil. i. 22. 

As E is only a copy of D (after correction), it has not been 
thought necessary or useful to cite it amongst the witnesses to 
various readings. Similarly, as F, if not copied from G (as Hort 
thinks), is, at best, an inferior copy of the same exemplar, it has 
not been cited. To cite D E, or FG, or DEFG, is to give the 
reader the trouble of calling to mind on each occasion the known 
relationship of the respective pairs. 
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It may not be out of place here to say a word on that much 
misapplied maxim: “The more difficult reading is to be pre- 
ferred” ; a maxim which, pressed to its logical conclusion, would 
oblige us to accept the unintelligible because of its unintelligibility ; 
and which, indeed, is sometimes urged in support of a reading 
which cannot be interpreted without violence. Bengel with his 
. usual terseness and precision expressed in four words the true 
maxim of which this is a perversion: “ Proclivi scriptioni praestat 
ardua.” ‘Proclivis scriptio” is not a reading easy to understand, 
but one into which the scribe would easily fall; and “scriptio 
ardua” is that which would come less naturally to him. The 
question is not of the interpreter, but of the scribe. This includes 
the former erroneous maxim so far as it is true; but it may, and 
often does happen that the “proclivis scriptio” is a “ difficilis 
lectio.” Bengel’s maxim includes a variety of cases which he 
discusses in detail. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


——- 
Versions. 
Eth. . . . Ethiopic. 
Arm. . ° : . Armenian. 
Boh. : : . Bohairic. Cited by Tisch. as 
“Coptic,” by Tregelles as 
“‘ Memphitic,” by WH. as 
(73 me.” 
lt.orltal ‘ . Old Latin. 
Sah. ‘ ‘ . The Sahidic or Thebaic (“ the.” 
WH). 
Syr-Pesh. . : . The Peshitto Syriac. 
Syr-Harcl. or Hcl. . . The Harclean Syriac. 


The following represent MSS. of the Vulgate: viz. am. = Cod. 
Amiatinus ; fuld. =Cod. Fuldensis ; tol. = Cod. Toletanus. 


Editors. 

Tisch. ° . . Tischendorf. 

Treg. . : . Tregelles. 

WH. . : _. Westcott and Hort. 

Alf. ' ; «« Aliond. 

De W. tis Sys . De Wette. 

Ell. ; . . Ellicott. 

W. Schmidt : . Woldemar Schmidt, Editor of 
Meyer’s Comm. on Ephesians. 

Theod. Mops. . . Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


Other abbreviations will create no difficulty. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. THE CHURCH AT COLOSSAE, 


CotussaE (or Colassae, see i. 2) was situated in Phrygia, on the 
river Lycus, a tributary to the Maeander. Herodotus speaks of it 
as 7ods peydAn (vil. 30) ; Xenophon, as 7éAts oikoupévyn Kal eddalwwv 
Kai peyddn (Anad, i. 2. 6). Strabo, however (xii. 8), only reckons 
it as a wéAvcpa, Pliny’s mention of it amongst the “oppida 
celeberrima” (Z. JV. v. 32, 41) is not inconsistent with this. It is 
after enumerating the considerable towns that he speaks of 
“oppida celeberrima, praeter jam dicta,” thus introducing along 
with Colossae, other small and decayed places. Eusebius (Chron. 
Olymp. 210. 4) records its destruction (with that of Laodicea and 
Hierapolis) in the tenth year of Nero. Tacitus (Aum. xiv. 27) 
states that Laodicea, “ex illustribus Asiae urbibus,” was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the seventh year of Nero. (See Introduction 
to Ephesians.) 

The Church at Colossae was not founded by St. Paul, nor had 
it been visited by him (i. 4, 7-9, ii. 1). These indications in the 
Epistle agree with the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, which 
represents his journeys as following a route which would not bring 
him to Colossae. He is, indeed, related to have passed through 
Phrygia on his second and third missionary journeys ; but Phrygia 
was a very comprehensive term, and on neither occasion does the 
direction of his route or anything in the context point to this 
somewhat isolated corner of Phrygia. 

In his second missionary journey, after visiting the Churches 
of Pisidia and Lycaonia, he passes through ryv @pvyiay xal 
Tadatixyy xdpav (Acts xvi. S) ie. the Phrygian region of the 
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province of Galatia, or the Phrygo-Galatic region. (The 77v before 
Tadarcxyv in the Text. Pec. is not genuine.) Thence he travelled 
through Mysia: (neglecting it, wapéAfovres) to Troas. Thus on 
this journey he kept to the east of the valley of the Lycus. On’ 
his third journey, he founded no new Churches in Asia Minor, 
but confined himself to revisiting and confirming those already 
founded (Acts xviii. 23). . From the Galatic and Phrygian region 
he proceeded to Ephesus by the higher lying and more direct 
route, not the regular trade route down the valleys of the Lycus 
and the Maeander. On this Lightfoot and Ramsay are agreed, 
the former, however, thinking that Paul may have gone as far 
north as Pessinus before leaving Galatia; the latter (consistently 
with his view of the meaning of “ Galatian” in Acts) supposing 
him to have gone directly westward from Antioch to Ephesus. 
Renan supposes him to have traversed the valley of the Lycus, but 
without preaching there, which is hardly consistent with the form 
of expression in ii. 1. The founder of the Church at Colossae 
was apparently Epaphras ; at least it had been taught by him (see 
i. 7, where the correct reading is kas éudere, not xadas Kal 
éuddere). , . 
The Church appears to have consisted of Gentile converts 
(i. 21, 27, ii. 13); certainly there is no hint that any of the readers 
were Jews, and the circumstance that the founder was a Gentile 
Christian would have been unfavourable to the reception of his 
preaching by Jews. But they were clearly exposed to Jewish 
influences, and, in fact, we know that there was an important 
Jewish settlement in the neighbourhood, Antiochus the Great 
having transplanted two thousand Jewish families from Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia into Lydia and Phrygia (Joseph. Av/¢. xii. 3. 4), 
thus forming a colony which rapidly increased in numbers. See 
Lightfoot, Zhe Churches of the Lycus, in his Introduction. He 
gives reasons for estimating the number of Jewish adult freemen in 
the district of which Laodicea was the capital in B.c. 62 at not 
less than eleven thousand (p. 20). The Colossians were now in 
danger of being misled by certain false teachers, whose doctrines 
we gather from the counter-statements and warnings of the apostle. 
That there was a Judaic element appears from ii. 11, 14, 16. It 
does not appear, indeed, that circumcision was urged upon them 
as a necessity, or even as a means of perfection. Taere is nothing 
in the Epistle even remotely resembling the energetic protest 
against such teaching which we have in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
The ascetic precepts alluded to in the Epistle were not based on 
the Mosaic law, for St. Paul says they were derived from the 
tradition of men. The law, too, laid down no general precepts 
about drinks (ii. 16). These rules seem to have been connected 
with the worship of angels (ii. 16-21). The false teachers claimed 
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an exclusive and profound insight into the world of intermediate 
spirits, whose favour it was desirable to obtain, and by means of 
whom new revelations and new spiritual powers might be attained. 
It was with a view to this that the body was to be treated with 
severity. 

In the three points of exclusiveness, asceticism, and angelology, 
the Colossian heresy shows affinities with Essenism, which, as Light- 
foot remarks, had an affinity with Gnosticism, so that it might be 
called Gnostic Judaism. Historically, indeed, we do not know of 
any Essenism outside Palestine. But there is no need to assume 
an identity of origin of the Colossian heresy and Essenism ; the 
tendencies were not confined to Palestine. And Phrygia provided 
a congenial soil for the growth of such a type of religion. It was 
the home of the worship of Cybele, and Sabazius, and the Ephesian 
Artemis. In philosophy it had produced Thales and Heraclitus. 
The former declared tov kdopov éupvxov Kat Sarpdvev rAjpy (Diog. 
Laert. i. 27). 

The natural phenomena of the region about Hierapolis, 
Laodicea, and Colossae were well calculated to encourage a 
belief in demoniac or angelic powers controlling the elementary 
forces of nature. There was, for example, at Hierapolis (and still 
is) an opening, called the Plutonium, which emitted a vapour 
{sulphuretted hydrogen) fatal to animals which came within its 
range. Strabo relates that the eunuchs employed about the 
temple were able to approach and bend over the opening with 
impunity—holding in their breath (néxpe woot ovexdvras ds emt 76 
woXv 76 mvedpa), yet, as he adds, showing in their faces signs of a 
suffocating feeling. See Svoboda, Zhe Seven Churches of Asia, 
1869, p. 29 sqq.; Cockerell apud Leake, Journal of a Tour in 
Asia Minor, 1824, p. 342. A comparison of Cockerell and 
Svoboda’s experiments shows that, as Lavorde also implies, the 
vapour is not always equally fatal. The region was noted for 
earthquakes. 

Notwithstanding its affinities with Gnosticism, the Colossian 
heresy must be regarded as belonging to an earlier stage than 
the developed Gnosticism usually understood by that name, even 
earlier, indeed, than Cerinthus. There is, for example, no 
allusion to the aeons of later Gnosticism, nor to the properly 
Gnostic conception of the relation of the demiurgic agency to the 
supreme God. “That relation (says Lightfoot) was represented, 
first, as imperfect appreciation ; next, as entire ignorance ; lastly, 
as direct antagonism. The second and third are the standing 
points of Cerinthus and of the later Gnostic teachers respectively. 
The first was probably the position of the Colossian false teachers. 
The imperfections of the natural world, they would urge, were due 
to the limited capacities of these angels to whom the demiurgic 
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work was committed, and to their imperfect sympathy with the 
supreme God; but, at the same time, they might fitly receive 
worship as mediators between God and man; and, indeed, 
humanity seemed in its weakness to need the intervention of 
some such beings less remote from itself than the highest heaven.” 
Hence the references in the Epistle to the tarewoppoovvy in con- 
nexion with this angel worship. 

St. Paul assures his readers, with an authority which he clearly 
expects them to accept, that the gospel they had learned from 
Epaphras required no such addition as the false teachers pressed 
upon them. He points out to them that they are members of a 
body of which the Head, Christ, was supreme above all these 
angelic powers of whatever kind. : 


§ 2, GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS. 


There is no certain trace of the Epistle in Clemens Romanus 
or in Hermas. Barnabas, however, has a distinct allusion to Col. 
i. 16 in xii. 7, THY ddgav Tod “Incod, Stu év aita TavTa, Kal «is adrov. 
Ignatius, Zph. x. 3, has édpato. tH wire, and so Polycarp, x. 1, 
doubtless from Col. i. 23. Probably also the division into éparot 
kat doparot, in combination with ra érovpdvia, in Ign. Smyrn. vi. 1, 
may be another allusion to i. 16. The connexion also of idolatry 
and covetousness in Polyc. xi. 2 may have been suggested by 
Col. i. 23, 20, iii, 5. Justin, Dza/. p. 311 (Ixxxv), calls Christ 
mpwrdtoKos maons KTicews, after Col. i. 15 (cf. mpwrdroxov rév wavTwv 
romparwv, p. 310); also p. 326 (xcvi), tpwrdroKoy Tod @eod Kat mpd 
mdvtTwv Tov KTispatwv. Considering the frequent use of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, it is remarkable that the traces of this Epistle 
previous to Irenaeus are so few and uncertain. Its shortness 
seems an inadequate explanation. Probably the true account is 
that, the Epistle being so largely controversial, its use would be less 
familiar to those who had no concern with the heresies with which’ 
it deals. About its early and uncontroverted reception as the 
work of St. Paul, there is no doubt. Irenaeus, iii. 14. 1, says: 
“Tterum in ea epistola quae est ad Colossenses ait: ‘Salutat vos 
Lucas medicus dilectus.’” In the following section he quotes 
Col. i. 21, 22, and, indeed, he cites passages from every chapter. 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom, 1. 1, says: Kav TH mpos KodAoo- 
gacis ériatoAy’ vovierotvres, ypade, mavta avOpwrov, k.t.r. = Col. 
i. 28, and again in several other places he cites the Epistle. 

Tertullian also cites passages from each chapter. Origen, 
contra Cels. v. 8, quotes ii. 18, 19, as from St. Paul to the 
Colossians. 
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Marcion. received the Ep. as St. Paul’s, and the school of 
Valentinus also recognised it. 

In the Muratorian Canon it has the same place as in our MSS. 
The external evidence for the genuineness is in no wise defective, 
nor was any question raised on the point until Mayerhoff (Der 
Brief an die Kolosser, u.s.w. 1838) contested it on the grounds of 
vocabulary, style, and differences from St. Paul in thought and 
expression ; and, in addition to these, its relation to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which he considered to be genuine, and its supposed 
reference to Cerinthus. Many critics followed his lead, including 
Baur, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, etc., rejecting, however, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians also. Ewald, partly followed by Renan, explained 
what seemed un-Pauline in the Epistle by the supposition that 
Timothy wrote it under the apostle’s direction,—an hypothesis 
excluded by i. 23, ii. 1, 5. De Wette replied to Mayerhoff’s argu. 
ments, rejecting, however, the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Holtzmann, as we have seen in the Introduction to the latter 
Epistle, regarded the present Epistle as an expansion by an inter- 
polator of a short, genuine Epistle, being led to this conclusion by 
a careful critical examination of certain parallel passages in the two 
Epistles, the result of which was to show conclusively that it was 
impossible to maintain either, with Mayerhoff, the priority in every 
case of Eph., or, with De Wette, that of Col.t 

As a specimen of his restoration of the original nucleus of the 
latter. Epistle, the following may suffice. Ch. i. 9-29 reads as 
follows :— 

Awa Trotro Kai jpets ov ravouela $ barép opov TPOTEVXO [EVOL mepuTa~ 
THe ipas dgiws Tov cod, ds épptcaro pas, ex THs eourias TOU 
oxérovs Kal peréorycey cis TV Bacirelay Tod viod adbrod dru év aire 
evooKyoev KaroAhdtat, Kat bpas qwore dvras €xOpovs év Trois épyous Tots 
movypots, vuvi be carnhrAdynre é ev TO odpate THs capKds atrod dua Tov 
Oavdrou, lye erryevere ™) TloTEL “ESpatou Kab py PETAKLVOEHLEVOL dard 
TOU ebaryyeAiov ob éyevdunv ey TlatAos Sidkovos Kata THV oixovopiay 
rob cod TH Sofiody por cis Spas mhypooa TOV Adyov TOU Ocod, eis 
3 Kat KoTTLO d-ywvilp.ev0s Karo. THY évépyctav avrov THY évepyowevny év 
E[LOL. 

Of ch. iti: Holtzmann regards as original only vv. 3, 12, 13, 17. 

This is a very ingenious abridgment, and supposes extreme 
ingenuity on the part of the interpolator, who so cleverly dove- 
tailed his own work into St. Paul’s that, had Eph. not existed, no 
one would have suspected Col. of being interpolated. It would be 
strange, too, that the interpolated letter should so completely dis- 
place the Pauline original. It would seem, in fact, as if we were 
compelled to suppose it known only to this interpolator ‘“ who 


1 For a list of the principal passages compared, see Introduction to the ZZ. 
to the Ephesians. 
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rescued it from oblivion” (Kv#k, p. 305) only to consign it 
thither again. Holtzmann’s theory is, as Julicher says, too com- 
plicated to be accepted. In such a case, for example, as Col. i. 27 
compared with Eph. i. 9, 10, and iii. 8, 9, 16, 17; or, again, Col. 
ili, 12-15 with Eph. iv. 2-4, 32, it is involved in inextricable diffi- 
culties. And as this seems to be generally felt, it is not necessary 
to examine his instances in detail. 

Von Soden, in his article in the Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1875, . 
limited the interpolations to i. 15-20, ii. 10, 15, 18 (partly). In his 
Commentary he still further reduces the interpolation to i. 168, 17, 
Z.¢. 7a Tavra to cvvéoryKe, which he regards as a gloss (Z7m/. p. 12). 

Against the genuineness is alleged, first, the absence of St. 
Paul’s favourite terms and turns of expression, together with the 
occurrence of others which are foreign to the acknowledged 
Epistles. For example, déxoos with its derivatives, daroxdéAuis, 
 OoKipdle, traxoy, cwrnpia, Kowwvia, vouos, morevev, are absent, 
as well as dpa, dud, dudr1, while it is noted that yap occurs only five 
times (or six if it is read in iii. 24), as against thirty-six times in 
Gal. and some three hundred times in the three other great 
Epistles. But these phenomena are not without parallel in other 
Epistles or parts of Epistles of similar length. d:«xoroovvn occurs 
in 1 Cor. only once (i. 30), déxatos not at all. Both adjective and 
substantive are absent from 1 Thess., as well as the verb. owrypia 
is not used in 1 Cor. or Gal., while in 2 Cor. owfw occurs but 
once ; droxaAvyis is not used in Phil. or 1 Thess., and in 2 Cor. 
only in xii. 1, 7, so that the first eleven chs. are without it. 
muoreve is found in 2 Cor. only in a quotation, iv. 13 ; traKxoy not 
in 1 Cor. Gal. Phil. 1 Thess. ; vowos not in 2 Cor. or Thess. Again, 
as.to the conjunctions, dpa does not occur in Phil., while dpa odr, 
frequent in Rom., is not used in 1 or 2 Cor., and only once in 
Gal. 66 occurs only once in Gal. (iv. 31, where Rec. has dpa), 
and édére once in 1 Cor., not at allin 2 Cor. ydp is hardly more 
frequent (relatively) in Eph., which Mayerhoff accepted, than in 
Col. Its comparative infrequency in both as compared with Rom. 
and Cor. is clearly due to the more argumentative character of the 
latter Epistles. 

As to the dra Xeydueva, they are not more numerous. than was 
to be expected in an Epistle dealing with novel questions. In 
addition to ten words found only here and in Eph., there are forty- 
eight which do not occur elsewhere in St. Paul. But as Soden 
remarks, Paul had for a considerable time been under the new 
linguistic influence of Rome. Salmon quotes a very pertinent 
remark of Dr. Mahaffy, who compares St. Paul to Xenophon in 
this matter of varying vocabulary. He says: “‘ His (Xenophon’s) 
later tracts are full of un-Attic words, picked up from his changing 
surroundings ; and, what is more curious, in each of them there 
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are many words only used by him once; so that on the ground ot 
variation in diction each single book might be, and, indeed, has 
been, rejected as non-Xenophontic. This variation not only applies 
to words which might not be required again, but to such terms as 
edavdpia (Comm. iii. 3. 12), varied to eiuxia (Ven. 10. 21), ebroApia 
(quoted by Stobaeus), dvdpedrns (Anad. vi. 5. 14), all used only 
once. Every page in Sauppe’s Zexzlogus Xen. bristles with words 
only once used in this way. Now, of classical writers, Xenophon 
is perhaps (except Herodotus) the only man whose life’ corre- 
sponded to St. Paul’s in its roving habits, which would bring him 
into contact with the spoken Greek of varying societies.” 

The long sentences, such as i. 9-20, ii. 8-12, are not without 
analogy in other Epistles, eg. Rom. i. 1-7, ii. 5-10, 14-16, 
iii, 23-26; Gal. ii. 3-5, 6-9; Phil. iii. 8-11. The series of 
relatives in i. 13-22 and ii. ro-12 is remarkable, but not without 
parallel; and in both cases the connexion shows that what is 
added in the relative clauses, though evident, had been overlooked 
by the heretical teachers. It was therefore properly connected by 
a relative. Anacolutha are particularly frequent in St. Paul. There 
are also many turns of expression which are strikingly Pauline, as : 
ii. 4, 8, 17, 18, 23, iil. 14, iv. 6,17. In comparing the general 
tone of the Epistle with that of the other Epistles, it must be 
observed that St. Paul had not here to contend with any opposition 
directed against him or his teaching, nor had he to defend himself 
against objections, but was simply called on to express his judgment 
on the novel additions to the gospel teaching which were being 
pressed on the Colossians. This new teaching had not yet gained 
acceptance or led to factious divisions amongst them. Nor has he 
any longer occasion to argue that Gentiles are admitted to the 
Christian Church on equal terms with Jews; this question is 
no longer agitated here; St. Paul’s own solution of the problem is 
assumed. Nor was he concerned here with the conditions of 
salvation, whether by faith or by the works of the law. If he does 
not adduce proof from the O.T., neither does he do this in Phil., 
where there might seem to be more occasion for doing so. 

The greater stress laid here on knowledge and wisdom is 
explained by the fact that the false teachers were endeavouring 
to dazzle their hearers by a show of profound wisdom to which the 
apostle opposes the true wisdom. Hence, also, his frequent use 
of such words as puorypiov, amoxpirrew, aroKxpvpos, yvwpiter, 
pavepodv. 

Mayerhoff notes the hunting after synonyms as an un-Pauline 
characteristic of this Epistle. Of his many examples it may suffice 
to give a few specimens: 1. 6, kaprogopovpevoy kal adtgavdpevov ; 
1b. dxovew xal émvywdoxev; 7, aivdovdos [Hpav], Sidxovos [rod 
Xpiorot]; 11, tropovy Kal paxpoOvuia; 23, TeOewed\rwpevor kat 
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ESpato. Kal piy peraxwvovpevor (see Eadie, p. xxvii). Many of the 
so-called synonyms are clearly not so; and even where they are 
justly so called, the other Epistles supply parallels. See, for 
example, Phil. 1. 3,°7; 9, 10) 2%; 05,20, 249025. 

An objection to the genuineness of the Epistle, which would be 
serious if well founded, is that the Epistle combats certain errors 
of a Gnostic character which cannot have existed at so early a date. 
It is not enough, however, to show that errors of an analogous 
kind, but more developed, existed in the middle of the second 
century ; it is necessary to show that they could not have existed 
in the time of St. Paul. But we have absolutely no materials 
for forming an opinion on this point, except in the New Testament 
itself. The earliest Gnostic writer of whom we have definite 
information is Cerinthus. 

Indeed, Mayerhoff supposed the writer’s polemic to be directed 
against him. But although there is an affinity between the errors 
of Cerinthus and those of the Colossian teachers, a closer examina- 
tion shows that the latter belong to an earlier stage of development. 
There is no trace in the Epistle of the notion of creation by a 
demiurge ignorant of the supreme God, still less of that by one 
opposed to Him (as in the later Gnostics). Nor did the teaching 
of Cerinthus include asceticism. As to the view of Christ held by 
the Colossian false teachers, it was clearly derogatory, as we may 
infer from the emphatic assertions in i. 19, ii. 9 ; but the generality 
of the language there used shows that their opinions had not been 
stated with such precision as was the case when St. John wrote his 
Gospel, or, not to assume his authorship, when the Gospel bearing 
his name was written. 

Baur, on the other hand, regards the Epistle to the Colossians 
(as well as that to the Ephesians) as written from an early Gnostic 
point of view, at a time, namely, when Gnostic ideas first coming 
into vogue still appeared to be unobjectionable Christian specula- 
tion. The errors combated were, he thought, those of the 
Ebionites, who maintained circumcision, abstained from animal 
food, observed the Jewish Sabbath, and attached high importance 
to the doctrine of angels and religious worship of them, and, lastly, 
considered Christ to be only one of these: éxrioOo as eva Trav 
dpxayyé\wy peilova, St aitdv dvra, adrov dé Kupievew Tov dyyéhov 
Kat TavTwy Tov ard TOD mavroKpdropos werounpevov (Epiph. AHaer. 
xXx. 16): ‘ 

In which of St. Paul’s Epistles, says Baur, do we find ra 
érovpavea, Classified as they are in Eph. and Col. ? 

The reply is obvious ; the classification of the celestial hierarchy 
which we find in these Epistles is not Paul’s at all (as will be shown 
in the exposition), but that of the false teachers. 

In reference, again, to the assertion in Col. and Eph., that 
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Christ is the creative principle of everything existing, and therefore 
that to Him is attributed absolute pre-existence, Baur remarks 
that “it is true that we find certain hints of similar views in the 
homologoumena of the apostle, but they are no more than hints, 
the meaning of which is open to question; while here, on the 
contrary, the absolute premundane existence is the dominating, 
the pervading element within which the whole thought of these 
Epistles moves.” For the idea that Christ’s activity comprehends 
heavenly and earthly things at once and in the same degree, there 
is, he says, no analogy in. Paul’s writings, but we are here trans- 
ported to a circle of ideas which belongs to a different era, namely, 
the period of Gnosticism (S* Fau/, Eng. tr. p. 7). The Gnostic 
systems, says Baur, rest on the root idea that all spiritual life which 
has proceeded from the supreme God has to return to its original 
unity, and to be taken back again into the absolute principle, so 
that every discord which has arisen shall be resolved into harmony. 
And so in these Epistles Christ’s work is mainly that of restoring, 
bringing back, and making unity. His work is contemplated as 
a mediation and atonement whose effects extend to the whole 
universe. 

Accepting Holtzmann’s caution (p. 296), that when critics 
like Baur and himself -speak of Gnostic colouring in the Epistle, 
they do not mean Gnosticism proper, we may reply, first, that 
according to the above statement of Baur, the root idea of 
Gnostic systems includes the emanation of inferior spiritual 
existences from the Supreme; and this can hardly be separated 
from the idea of the creation of matter by the inferior spirits, 
since it was just to explain the evil of matter that the theory of 
emanations, etc., was devised. Of these ideas there is no trace 
in the Epistle except by way of opposition. The notion of succes- 
sive evolutions from the Divine nature, forming the links of a chain 
which binds the finite to the Infinite, is utterly opposed to the 
teaching of the Epistle; nor is it conceivable as a later development 
of anything that the writer himself says. | It is, however, quite 
consistent with the teaching that he condemns. Secondly, the 
idea of reconciliation is wholly different from that of return to 
the unity of the Divine nature of that which has emanated or been 
evolved from it. 

Baur, indeed, admits the possibility that the conception of the 
work of Christ which is exhibited in these Epistles may be 
harmonised with the Pauline Christology and doctrine of atone- 
ment ; yet it is certain, he adds, that with Paul these ideas never 
assume the prominence which they have here. It is a transcen- 
dental region into which Paul looked now and then, but of which 
he had no definite views, and which he never introduced into his 
Epistles from a taste for metaphysical speculation. 
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“ As even the Christology of these Epistles bears unmistakably 
the impress of Gnosticism,” says Baur, ‘we meet also with other 
Gnostic conceptions”; and he draws attention especially to zA7jpwpa. 
The Gnostic zA7jpwpya is not the Absolute itself, but it is that in 
which the Absolute realises the conception of itself. According to 
the doctrine of the Valentinians, it is the sum of the aeons by 
which the original Divine source is filled. 

Now this, says Baur, is just the conception of the Pleroma 
which we find in both our Epistles; the only difference being that 
there is no express mention here of a plurality of aeons as the 
complement of the Pleroma, and that not the supreme God Him- 
self, but Christ, is the Pleroma, since only in Christ does the 
self-existent God unfold Himself in the fulness of concrete life. 
He finds 4 further remarkable agreement with the Valentinians 
in the comparison of the relation of husband to wife with that 
of Christ to the Church, since, according to the Valentinians, 
the aeons were divided into male and female, united in pairs 
called syzygies. Hence he explains how as Christ is the zAvjpwya, 
so also is the Church—that is to say, she is the wAypwpa of 
Christ; since He is the wAyjpwua in the highest sense, she is 76 
TAYPwLA TOD TA TdvTA ev Tao. TWANPOY{EVOV. 

The latter suggestion scarcely merits a serious refutation. To 
compare the position of Christ as viewed by the writer with that 
of one of the aeons of the Valentinians, is to contradict the 
fundamental thesis of the Epistles, namely, that Christ is exalted 
far above all existences, earthly and heavenly, by whatever name 
they may be called. Equally remote from the writer’s thought, 
and irreconcilable with it, is the conception of éxxAyoia as an 
aeon co-ordinate with Christ. Indeed, the whole system of 
syzygies or duads was devised as a theory of successive generation. 
Nothing in the remotest degree resembling this appears in the 
_ Epistles. Throughout both, the relation of Christ to the Church 
is that of the head to the body; the figure of marriage is 
introduced only incidentally, not with the view of illustrating or 
explaining the union of Christ and the Church by that of man 
and wife, but in order to set forth the love of Christ as the Head, 
for His Body, the Church, as a pattern for the Christian husband ; 
and it is the headship of Christ that is used to illustrate the 
headship of the man—‘“ For we are members of His body.” The 
idea of the thing illustrated reacts in the writer’s mind on the 
conception of that with which it was compared, and so there grows 
up a new representation of the relation of Christ to the Church. 

As to the word wAjpwpa, so far is the conception in our 
Epistles from being just the same as that of the Valentinians, that 
the difference which Baur himself mentions is a vital one. What 
the writer so emphatically asserts is that the whole tA7pwpa resides 
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in Christ, not a mere fraction of it, not a single Divine power only, 
as the Gnostic use of the word would suggest. That some such 
view as this, of a part only of the wA7pwya residing in Christ, was 
held by the Colossian false teachers, may be fairly inferred from 
the writer’s insistence on w@v 7d wAvpwpa, «.7.’. It is simple and 
natural, then, to suppose that he purposely employs a term common 
to himself and them in such a way as to combat directly their 
erroneous views. How can such a fact be supposed to indicate 
a Gnostic tendency on the part of the writer P 

In fact, once it is admitted that the thoughts expressed in this 
Epistle (or that to the Ephesians) are capable of being reconciled 
to those of St. Paul, it is no longer possible to use the (supposed) 
Gnostic colouring as an argument against the genuineness of a 
writing which bears the name of Paul, and which in addition has 

- such strong external support. It is true these thoughts have more 
prominence and are more developed here than in the acknow- 
ledged Epistles, but this is fully accounted for by the nature of the 
errors with which the apostle had to contend. The circumstances 
of Rome, Corinth, and Galatia were not such as to call for such an 
exposition as we find here; indeed, in the Epistles to the last two 
Churches, at least, it would have been singularly out of place. It is 
not to a taste for indulging in metaphysical speculation that we are 
to trace its presence here, but to the exigencies of the case. But, 
then, it is said that although St. Paul did now and then look into 
this transcendental region, he had no definite views of it. What 
then? If the Epistles are genuine, several years had elapsed 
since the writing of the four great Epistles. Was the apostle’s 
mind so rigid that we cannot conceive his views becoming more 
developed and more distinct in the interval of five or six years? 
Nothing was more likely to further their development than the 
presence of erroneous teaching. Just as the articles of the 
Church’s creed took form only gradually as errors sprang up, so in 
an individual mind, even in that of the apostle, a particular truth 
would be more distinctly recognised and more precisely formulated 
when the opposing error presented itself. 

It may be remarked that Baur found traces of Gnostic thought 
in the Epistle to the Philippians also, the genuineness of which has, 
however, been acknowledged by almost all subsequent critics, 
including Hausrath (who supposes it made up of two Epistles), 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Reuss, Renan, Schenkel. 
Indeed, it may be regarded as practically beyond question. This 
is not without importance for the Epistle to the Colossians, for it 
supplies an answer to the objections to the latter Ep. founded on 
the loftiness of the attributes assigned to Christ. For it contains 
nothing that goes beyond Phil. ti. 6-11. On the other hand, the 
Epistle to the Colossians, as Renan observes, cannot be separated 
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from the Epistle to Philemon. The coincidence in some of the 
names mentioned might be explained by the hypothesis that the 
forger of the longer Epistle made use of the shorter. But the 
differences exclude this supposition (see Salmon, Jxtroduction, 
ch. xx.). Col. mentions Jesus, surnamed Justus, an otherwise 
unknown person, in addition to those mentioned in Philem., 
while Philemon is not mentioned at all. Again, while Aristarchus 
and Epaphras are mentioned in both Epp., it is the former that is 
called fellow-prisoner in Col., the latter in Philemon. But there 
is nothing in the Ep. to Philemon to suggest Colossae as the city of 
his residence. We learn his connexion with it only by finding his 
runaway slave Onesimus mentioned in Col. as “one of you.” 
Having learned this we observe further that Archippus, who in the 
private Epistle appears as an intimate, perhaps son, of Philemon, is 
mentioned in Col. in such a way as to suggest that he held office 
either there or in Laodicea. Certainly the way in which his name 
is introduced there is as unlike as possible to the contrivance of a . 
forger. That Onesimus alone should be mentioned as Paul’s 
messenger in the letter to Philemon, but Tychicus with him in the 
public Epistle, is perfectly natural. 

Now the genuineness of the Epistle to Philemon is beyond 
question ; in fact, in the whole range of literature there is no piece 
which bears more unmistakably the stamp of originality and 
genuineness. To quote Renan: “ Paul seul, autant qu’il semble, 
a pu écrire ce petit chef d’oeuvre.” Baur, indeed, felt himself 
compelled to reject it in consequence of its intimate connexion 
with Col. and Eph., and then set himself to confirm his rejection 
by an examination of the diction of the Epistle and of the circum- 
stances supposed. His argument is valuable as a veductio ad 
absurdum of his whole method. 

V. Soden remarks that there is a striking correspondence both 
in language and thought between the Ep. to the Colossians and to 
the only other document which we possess from the apostle’s hand 
during his Roman imprisonment, viz. the Ep. to the Philippians 
(as he does not accept Eph.). Thus as to language he compares 
mdypotv in Col. three times, in Phi). four times: omAdyxva 
oixtippod, Col, iii, 12, Phil. ii, 1: Adyos tod @cod, Col. i. 25, 
Phil. i. 14: qepuropa (figurative), Col. ii, 11, Phil. iii, 3: dysy, 
Col ii. 1, Phil. i, 30: dmefvo, Col. ii. 5, Phil. i. 27: Seopoi, 
Col. iv. 18, Phil. i. 7, 13 f.,17: 7a Kar’ éué, Col. iv. 7, Phil. i. 12: 
tarewoppootvy, Col. ii, 23, iii, 12, Phil. ii, 3: xapzodopodvres, 
Col. i. 10, rerAnpwpévor xaprov, Phil. i. 11: dpwpos, Col. i. 22, 
Phil. ti. 15: réXevos, Col. i, 28, Phil. iii, 15: xara cov evépyeay, 
«t.., Col. i. 29, Phil. iii, 27: dvw, Col. iii, 1, Phil. iii, 14: 7d 
et rHs ys, Col. iii, 2, éwéyea, Phil. iii. 19: BpaBetov, Phil. iii. 14, 
cataBpaPevew, Col. ii. 18. As to style, he compares the brevity of 
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Col. iv. 17 and Phil. iv. 2; the introduction of a judgment by a 
relative, Col. ii. 23, Phil. i. 28, iii, 19: the sentences, Col. i. 9, 
Phil. i. 11: the prayer for ériyvwows, Col. i. 9 f.; Phil. i. 9: the 
wish xat 7 eipyvy, «.7.A., Col. iil. 15, Phil. iv. 7: the similar ideas, 
Col. i. 24 and Phil. iii. 10; Col. ii. 18 and Phil. iii. 3; Col. i. 24 
and Phil. ii. 30: the references to what the readers had heard, 
Col. 1. 7, Phil. iv. 9: and, lastly, the close correspondence of some 
peculiar dogmatic expressions ; see i. 109 ff. 


§ 3. PLACE AND DATE OF WRITING. 


For these see Introduction to the Zpistle to the Ephesians, 
where it is shown to be probable that the Epistle was written from 
Rome about a.D. 63. The occasion seems to have been the 
information furnished by Epaphras of the dangers to which the 
Church at Colossae was exposed from heretical teachers. 


§ 4. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS. 


For the relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians, see the 
Introduction to that Epistle. 

The relation to the Apocalypse deserves particular notice. It 
is especially in the Epistle to Laodicea, Rev. iii. 14-21, that we find 
resemblances. In that Epistle, St. John, speaking in the person of 
the Lord, declares almost in the language of St. Paul that He is 
the Amen, the faithful and true Witness, 7 dpyn ris kricews Tod 
®cod,—an expression which does not occur (nor anything like it) 
in any of the other six Epistles. Compare Col. i. 15, rpwréroxos 
aaons Ktioews. Doubtless there still remained some trace of the 
heresy which St. Paul combated. Again, Rev. iii. 21, dé0w aird 
kabiocos per éuov ev TO Opdvw pov, x.7.Xr., is very parallel to Col. 
iii, 1 and Eph. ii. 6, and here again there is nothing similar in the 
other Epistles. “‘ This double coincidence (says Lightfoot), affect- 
ing the two ideas which may be said to cover the whole ground in 
the Epistle to the Colossians, can hardly, I think, be fortuitous, 
and suggests an acquaintance with and recognition of the earlier 
apostle’s teaching on the part of St. John” (p. 42). 


§ 5. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE. 
List of ima€é deydpeva in the Epistle to the Colossians. 


GOuuciv, aicyporoyia, dveyids, avtavamAnpoty, avtamddoors, 
4 
Omexdver Oat, dmekdvols, amdoxpnos, apéoKxea, adedia, BpaBeve, 
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Soypariler bai, Svvapody (see Eph. vi. 10), €eAobpyokeia, eipyvororeiv, 
éuBaredvew, edxydpioros, Gedrys, KataSpaBevew, peraxweiy, poudy, 
voupnvia, Spards, mapyyopia, mOavoroyia, tAnTMovy, mpoaxoveuy, 
mpoonrovv, mpwtevev, oTepewua, ovrAaywyely, TwpaTLKas, Pirocodpia, 
xeipdypadov. More than half of these (18) are in ch. ii. only. 


Words which occur in other Writers of the N.T., but not in 
St. Paul. 


dAas, dmoxpiverOar, dadkpupos, aprvev, yeverOo, Seryparicey, 
eareipew, tapadroyilerOat, mixpaivew, wévos, oxid, ovvdovdos. The 
following are found in the Pastorals: dzoketoOo1, Kpvmrew, 
mova lws. 


Pauline Words. 


The following are found only in St. Paul: dzretvat, patos, eixy, 
epeBilev, OprapBevew, ixavody, iodrys, waOos, ovvarxpdrAwros, cvvOar- 
TE, PvaLovy. 


§ 6. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


i. 1, 2. Salutation, briefly specifying Paul’s designation as an 
apostle, not by men, but by the will of God. 

Although the apostle’s purpose in writing to the Colossians was 
to warn them against the errors that threatened to creep in amongst 
them, yet with admirable delicacy, as writing to those to whom he 
was not personally known, he does not introduce his admonition 
until he has prepared the way for its favourable reception by a 
comparatively long introduction, which begins and ends with 
commendation. 

3-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, resting on the 
heavenly hope laid up for them. Mention of the hope leads 
naturally to the assurance that the gospel which they had been 
taught by Epaphras was the true gospel, universal and unchange- 
able, and proving its genuineness by the fruit which it was bearing, 
both amongst them and in all the world. 

g-12. Prayer that they may advance further in spiritual know- 
ledge, and that not speculative but practical, so that their life may 
be worthy of their profession. 

13 ff. The prayer passes insensibly into the positive instruction 
‘which will help to its fulfilment, and furnish a safeguard against the 
attempts that are made to mislead them. ‘They have already been 
transferred into the kingdom of God’s beloved Son. It is in Him 
that they have their redemption. 

15-17. The pre-eminence of Christ, in His nature and in His 
office. In His nature He is superior to all created things, being 
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the visible image of the invisible God, and all things having been 
created through Him, and holding together by Him. 

18-20. In the spiritual order also He is first, the firstborn from 
the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness of God 
dwelling in Him. The work of reconciliation wrought through 
Him extends even to things in the heavens. 

21-23. The Colossians have their share in this reconciliation, 
the object of which is that they may be without blemish and with- 
out reproof in the sight of God. But this depends on their continu- 
ing steadfast in the faith which they have been taught. 

24-29. The apostle’s own qualifications .as a minister of this 
gospel, privileged to know and make known the mystery hidden 
from preceding ages, namely, Christ dwelling in them. It is his 
business to proclaim this, and so to admonish and teach, that he 
may present every man perfect ; and this he strenuously labours to 
do through the power of Christ. 

ii, 1-7. This effort and anxiety of his extend even to those 
to whom he had not personally preached, that they may be con- 
firmed in the faith and united in love, and, further, may learn to 
know the mystery of God. What they have to aim at is to be 
established in the faith which they have already been taught, firmly 
rooted in Christ, and living accordingly. 

8-15. The apostle has learned (no doubt from Epaphras) that 
there are amongst them teachers who are endeavouring to propagate 
mischievous heresies which would undermine their faith. He does 
not, indeed, adopt this rude manner of expression, but cautions 
them against being led astray. The philosophy of which these 
false teachers make a display is mere deceit, and of human origin ; 
it is not a more advanced teaching, but, on the contrary, belongs 
to an elementary stage. Ye have already been made full in Christ, 
who is above all these angelic beings of whom they speak, since 
the whole fulness of the Godhead dwells in Him. Ye need no 
circumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Him the true 
circumcision of the Spirit ; it is by Him that ye have been raised 
from death to life, and nothing remains to be added to His 
work, for He has completely removed the bond that was against 

ou. 

‘ 16-23. Application of these principles to the practices incul- 
cated by the false teachers. With their precepts about meat and 
drink and days they would have you rest in the shadow, as if you 
had not already the reality. The angel worship which they 
inculcate is not the outcome of true humility, but of carnal pride 
in the fancied possession of superior knowledge; and it leads to 
a setting aside of the Head, through union with which alone can 
the body derive its nourishment and growth. 

iii. 1-4. Your aims and thoughts must be more lofty. Ye 
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have been raised with Christ, and your life is now hid with Him. 
Seek therefore the things where He is, at God’s right hand. 

5-11. Sins to be avoided: not only the grosser ones of appetite, 
but the more subtle sins of temper, etc. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated: kindness, love, forgiveness, 
of which we have such a lofty example in God’s forgiveness of us, 
mutual teaching, and in everything thankfulness to God. Every- 
thing to be done in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

18-iv. 1. Special precepts for the several relations of life: 
wives and husbands, children and parents, slaves and masters, 
the motive always being “in the Lord.” 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, with 
request for prayer for the apostle himself in his work, to which 
he adds further practical hints as to wisdom in action and 
speech. 

7-18, Personal commendations and salutations, 


§ 7. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 
Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not included. 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


' ALTING (J.), Analysis exegetica in Ep. ad Coloss. Opp. Amstel. 
1687. 

ARETIUS (Bened.), Comm. Morgis. 1580. 

Bayne (Paul), Comm. on Ep. to Colossians. Lond. 1634. 

BUGENHAGEN. See Ephesians. 

ByFIELD (Nicholas), An Exposition on the Ep. to the Col. 
Lond. 1617, ad. 

Cauixtus. See Zphesians. 

CaRTwRIGHT (Thos.), Comm. Lond. 1603. 

CRELLIUS, Comm. et Paraphrasis in Col. 

DavenanT (John, Bp. of Salisbury), Zafositio Ep. Pauli ad 
Coloss. Cantab. 1627; transl. Lond. 1831. 

DaILLé or DaLLaxrus (Joannes), Sermons sur PEpistre aux 
o 3 tom. Gen. 1662; transl Lond. 1672, again Lond. 
1841, 

D’OutTREIN (Joh.), Sendbrief, etc. Amst. 1695. (In German) 
Frankf. 1696. 

ELTON (Edw.), Exposition of the Ep. to the Colossians ... in 
Sundry Sermons. Lond. 1615, al, 

Fercuson (Jas.), A brief Exposition of the Epp. to the Phil. 
and Col. Edinb. 1656, ad. 

GRYNAEUS (Jo. Jac.), Zxplicatio... Basil, 1585. 
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MELANCHTHON (Phil.), Hxarratio Epistolae Pauli ad Coloss. 
Witenb. 1559. 

Muscu.us (Wolfg.), Comm. in Epp. ad Philip. Coloss. ete. 
Basil, 1565. 

OLEviaNnus (Gaspar), /Votae, etc. Gen. 1580. 

Quiros (Aug. de), Comment. Lugd. 1623. 

ROLLock (Rob.), Jn Zp. Pauli ad Col, Comm. Edin 1600 

SLICHTINGIUS, Comm. in plerosque N.T. libros. Eleutherop. 
1656, 

ScumMIpD (Seb.), Laraphrasis super Ep. ad Col.  Strassb. 
1696, ad, 

SUICER (J. H.), Zn Zp. S. Pauli ad Col. Comment. crit. 
exeget. theolog. Tiguri, 1669. 

WooDHEAD. See Zphesians. 

ZANCHIUS (Hier.), Comm. Opp. Gen. 1619. 

ZUINGLIUS (Ulr.), Comm. Opp. Tiguri [1545]. 


Eighteenth Century. 


BauUMGARTEN. See /phesians. 

Boysen, L£rklarung, u.s.w. Quedlinb. she: —381. 

Gueicu, Predigten. Dresd. 1717. 

Hazevort, Verklaering. Leyden, 1720. 

KoniInc, Openlegeing. Leyden, 1739. 

Lurxken, Predigten. Gardel. 1718, al. 

MIcHAELIS. See “phesians. 

PEIRCE (Jas.), 4 Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. to the Col. 
Phil. and Heb, after the manner of Mr. Locke. WLond. 1727, a. 

RoELL, Zp. Pauli ad Col. exegesis. ‘Traj. 1731. 

StorR (Gottlob Chr.), Dissertatio exegetica in Lpistolae ad 
Col. partem priorem [et poster], Tubing. 1783-87 ; transl, Edinb. 
1842. 

Streso, Meditationes. Amst. 1708. 

Tit (Salomon v.). See Zphesians. 

ZACHARIAE (G. T.). See Zphesians. 


LVineteenth Century. 


ALEXANDER (Wm., Archbishop of Armagh), Commentary ; 1n 
the “ Speaker's Commentary.” London 

BAuR (Felix), Comment. tiber d. Brief Pauli au die Kol, nit 
stater Beriicksichtigung d. altern u. neuern Ausleger. Basel, 1833. 

Barry. See Lphesians. 

BaumGARTEN-Crusius. See Zphesians. 

Breet. See “phesians. 

Bispinc, Lrkldrung. Minster, 1855, 
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BLEEK. See £phesians. 

BOuHMER (W.), Theol. Auslegung des Pauli Sendschreiben an ate 
Col. Breslau, 1835. 

BrauneE. See “phesians. 

Datm_er (Ed. Fr.), Auslegung, u.s.w. Gotha, 1855. 

Decker, Bearbeitung. Hamb. 1848. 

Eaptg (John), Commentary on the Greek Text of the Ep. of 
Paul to the Colossians. Edinb. 1855, 1884. 

Ex.icott (C. J., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), 4 Critical 
and Grammatical Comm. on St. Paul’s Epp. to the Philippians, 
Colossians, and to Philemon, with a Revised Translation. Lond. 
1857, ad. 

Ewatp. See Zphesians. 

Finptay (G. G.), “ Colossians” in Pulpit Commentary. 

Fiatt (J. F. v.), Vorlesung. uber d. Br. Pauli an die Phil. Kol. 
etc. Tubing. 1829. © 

GisBoRNE (Thos.), Exposition and Application... in Eight 
Sermons. Lond. 1816, 

Hernricus (J. H.), Lz Koppe's Nov. Test. Graec. ete. Gitting. 
1803, al. 

Hormann (J. Chr. v.), Dre Briefe Pauli an die Col. u. an 
Philemon. Nordlingen, 1870. 

HuTuHER (Joh. Ed.), Comm. u.s.w. amb. 1841. 

JUNKER (Friedr.), Histor. Krit. u. philolog. Comm. Munchen, 
1828, 

KAHLER (C. R.), Auslegung. Eislehen, 1853. 

Kuopper (A.), Der Brief an die Kolosser. Berlin, 1882. 

LicutTFootT (J. B.,.Bishop of Durham), St Pauls Episiles to 
the Colossians and to Philemon, A Revised Text with Introductions, 
Notes, and Dissertations. Lond. 1875, al. 

Mac aren (Alex.), “Colossians” in Zhe Exposttor’s Bible. 

Messner, Lrk/drung. Brixen, 1863. 

Moute (H.C. G.), “The Epp. to Colossians and to Philemon” 
in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Camb. 1893. 

SCHNEDERMANN. See “phesians. 

STEIGER (W.),. Der Brief Pauli an die Epheser ; Uebersetzung, 
LErklarung, einleitende u. epikritische Abhandlungen. Erlangen, 
1835. 

Tuomasius (G.), Prakiische Auslegung, u.s.w. Erlang. 1869. 

Watson (Thos.), Discourses. 3rd ed. Lond. 1838. 

Witson (Dan., Bishop of Calcutta), Lectures, e¢c. Lond. 
1845, ad. 

WIESINGER (J. C. Aug.), In Olshausen’s Comm. Konigsb. 
1850; transl. Edinb. 1851. 

WOHLENBERG. See “Zphesians. 

Weiss. See Lphesians. 


THE 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
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I. 1,2. SALUTATION. 


1, 2. Paul, a divinely appointed apostle, gives Christian greeting 
to the Church at Ephesus. May the heavenly Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Messiah grant you free grace and the peace which none 
else can bestow. 

1. Maddos. It is observable that he does not associate with 
himself Timothy as in Col. and Philemon ; perhaps because it was 
a circular letter without any personal allusions. 

&mrdotoXos Xpiotod “Inood. Xp. ‘In. in this order with BD P 17, 
Syr-Harcl. Boh. “Iycot Xp. SAGKL, Syr-Pesh. Arm. 

The genitive is not simply a genitive of possession (as witli 
So0dA0s, Rom. i. 1), although from a purely grammatical point of 
view it may be so called. But the term ddcroXos gives it a further 
import. _ This word had not lost its proper signification, as we see 
in 2 Cor. vill. 23. Phil. ii. 25, “‘ A commissioned messenger of—” 
clearly implies, not merely “belonging to,” but “sent by,” as 
“ Ambassador of the King of France” obviously means one sent 
from him. The addition of kar’ émrayjv @cod in 1 Tim. i. 1 is no 
objection to this. See on Rom. i. 1. 

81a. OeAyjpotos cod. ‘These words are also found in r Cor. i. 1; 
2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 2 Tim. i. 1. Their occurrence in 2 Tim. 
sufficiently proves (to those who accept the Pauline authorship of 
that Ep.) that they are not added in order to enchance the writer’s 
apostolic authority, or to justify his undertaking to instruct a 
Church to which he was a stranger (von Soden on Col.), nor yet 
because he has in his mind “the great subject of what he is about 
to treat, and himself as the authorised expositor of it” (Alford). 
It simply expresses what was always present to his mind, that his 
mission was due to the special and undeserved providence of God, 
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not to any merit of his own. Compare 2 Cor. viii. 5. The same 
idea is expressed in 1 Tim. i. 1 by kar’ émirayny Ocod. 

tots dylots (= Phil., Col.). In the earlier Epistles the address 
is rq ékxAnoia (Cor., Gal., Thess.), The substitution is not to be 
attributed to any incompleteness of organisation, for éxxAyota is 
used in Philem. 2, and éxxA. does not seem to include the idea 
of organisation. The use of dy: certainly gives a more personal 
colouring to the Epistle as if addressed to the members of the 
Church as individuals rather than as a body. 

oi dy.ot, frequent in the N.T., is always a substantive (except 
perhaps Heb. ili. 1). It was a term transferred from the Israel of 
the Old Testament to the Christians as the true people of God, 
its primary sense, like that of the corresponding Hebrew word, 
being “consecrated to God.” The notion of inward personal 
holiness becomes attached to it from the thought of the obligation 
laid on those who are so set apart to a “holy” God; and God 
Himself is so called as the object of supremest reverence. 

tots ovcw [év Epéow], x.t.A. The evidence for and against the 
bracketed words may be here summarily stated (for a fuller dis- 
cussion see Introduction). They are omitted in 8 B (but supplied 
in both by later hands). In cod. 67 they are expunged by the 
later corrector (who records many very ancient readings). To 
these we must add the MSS. mentioned by S. Basil (fourth cent.) 
and the text used by Origen. - They are present in all other MSS., 
and Fathers and all versions. 

Their omission, if they are genuine, would be hard to account 
for. That they should be omitted in consequence of critical 
doubts as to the destination of the Epistle founded on its contents 
is beyond the bounds of probability. On the other hand, if the 
Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches of which Ephesus 
was chief, the insertion of the words would be natural. 

If we have to interpret rots ovo. Kal moots, x.7.X. the render- 
ing will be: “the saints who are also faithful.” This would by 
no means imply that there might be dyvo. who were not morot, 
but would rather give prominence to the thought that the apostle 
did not recognise any as dy.or, in the technical sense, unless they 
were also murot. The only difficulty is that rots otow or tH oton 
Ren éxxAnoia) is elsewhere followed by the name of the place 

Rom., Cor., Phil.). Of course, if we suppose a blank space to 
have been left in the original letter the difficulty does not arise. 
But it is observable that in Col. i. 1 the same thought is expressed, 
Tois dylous Kal murrois ddeAots év XpiorG, where rots aylous is to be 
taken as a substantive (see note there). 

Others connect otow with dyios, “who are truly saints” 
(Schneckenb.), or with both dy. and mor. in the same sense, or 
understand rots otow as= who are in every place where Tychicus 
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comes with the Epistle (Bengel, comparing Acts xiii. 1). Origen’s 
interpretation, “those who are,” need only be alluded to here. 
motTois may mean either “ believing” or “ faithful, steadfast.” 
The former sense is adopted by Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, a/., on the 
ground that here in the address tots dyfos alone would not 
adequately define the readers as Christians, and that if we adopt 
the other sense we must either suppose the apostle to distinguish 
the faithful from those who were not so, or to assume that all the 
professed dyio. were faithful. It is alleged also that “faithful to 
Christ” would have required the single dative as in Heb. iii. 2. 
The phrase in 1 Cor. iv. 17, &yaryrév kal muorév év Kupio, being not 
parallel, since év Kupfw belongs to both adjectives, Grotius, Stier, 
Lightfoot, a/., adopt the other signification, which the word cer- 
tainly has in, Eph; vi 21 3 -Cobiv.'¢5. t Tim.:i):123/2 Tim, if 25 
1 Pet. v. 12. If it meant here “ believing,” says Lightfoot, it 
would add nothing to what is contained in dyious. The use of the 
word with ddeAdots in Col. i. 2 is in favour of the latter view, 
which agrees with the classical use; but when used in such a con- 
nexion as here and in Col. i. 2, this presupposes “ believing.” 
Since all the dyvot ought to be “ faithful,” it would be quite in St.. 
Paul’s manner to designate them as such, unless he had positive 
reason to the contrary. Whether we take the word as meaning 
“believing” or not, we are not to connect it directly with é 
Xpicrd as if=“ believing in Christ Jesus” (aucrevovres eis), for 
the adjective is never so construed. “Ev Xpioré “Inood is best 
taken with the whole conception dyvot kat micro’. Such they are, 
but only “in Christ.” Compare vi. 21; 1 Cor. iv. 17; Col. i. 2. 

2. Kat Kuptiou “Inood Xpiotod. “And (from) the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The rendering of Erasmus, “ Father of us and of the 
Lord,” is sufficiently disproved by Tit. ii. 4, dé7d @eod wurpds Kal 
Xpior0d "Incod tod cwrhpos yudv. See on Rom. i. 7. 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. The grant- 
ing of these was no new thing in God’s purposes, but had been 
determined before the creation of the world, The object to be attained 
was that we should be holy and blameless, and with a view to this 
He has admitted us to the adoption of sons through Christ, in whom 
we have received our redemption. 

8. Eddoyntés, according to the analogy of verbals in -ros, means 
properly, not “on whom blessing is pronounced” (etAoynpévos), but 
“worthy of blessing,” émaweicbar Kal Oavpdler dar aEvos Theod. 
Mops. Cf. pepumrrds, “blameworthy”; dpards, “ visible”; muords, 
“trustworthy.” In the N.T. it is used exclusively of God, and 
so almost always in the Sept. In Mark xiv. 61, 6 etAoyyrds stands 
alone for “the Blessed One,” 7.e. God, this being a frequent Jewish 
mode of avoiding the needless utterance of the sacred name, 
Here, then, we supply, not éorw, but gor. See on Lk. i 68° * 
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8 cds Kal wathp tod K. The natural rendering is “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” @eds and warp being in 
apposition (so Jerome, Theophylact, Alford, Eadie, Olshausen, 
W. Schmidt, Stier). But Syr., Theodoret, Theod. Mops., followed 
by Harless, Meyer, Ellicott, take the genitive to depend on zarnp 
only. It is said, indeed, that the former rendering would require 
re before cai; but cf. iv. 6, els @eds kal waryp wavrwv ; I Pet. il..25, 
Tov mouneva Kal éxicxorov. The expression, “God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” is used in ver. 17, and the fact that it does not occur 
oftener can be no objection. See also John xx. 17, “ My God and 
your God.” Q@eds piv ds capkwherros, Taryp Se ws Ocod Adyov, 
Theophylact. Chrysostom also prefers this view. We have the 
same combination, 6 @eds xai zaryp tov K., Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. 
123, xe Bae Cola, (vA )e- 1 Pet 4, 

6 eddoyyoas Hpas. ‘ Who blessed us,” viz. at the time of our 
becoming members of the Christian Church, or simply on sending 
His Son. Theodoret well remarks that men in blessing God can 
only offer Him words that cannot benefit Him, whereas God in 
blessing confirms His words by deed, and bestows manifold 
benefits upon us. Koppe strangely understands jas of Paul him- 
self. Besides the unsuitableness of this in the initial thanksgiving, 
Kay, in ver. 15, 1s decisive against it. év rdoy edAcyia rvevpatixy. 
Blessings belonging to the spiritual sphere to which the zvedua of 
man properly belongs. This is not quite the same as “ referring 
to the mind or soul of man.” Compare Rom. viii. 4, 9, 10, where 
mvedpa. is contrasted with odpé, and 1 Cor. ii. 15, where it is 
opposed to wvx7. That these blessings proceed from the Holy 
Spirit is true, but that is not the signification of the word, which 
characterises the nature of the blessings, not their source. Nor is 
the meaning “blessings of the Spirit” made out by the passages 
usually alleged in support of it, such as Rom. i. 11, “ that I may 
impart some xdpiopa. wvevwarexdv” ; 1 Cor. xii. 1, “ About spiritual 
[gifts]”; xiv. 1, “ desire spiritual [gifts].”. Compare Rom. xv. 27, 
“The Gentiles have been made partakers of these spiritual things” ; 
r. Cor... 1x, tty, “We have sown Ta a,” 5x. 3, 45 Eph. wij, 20, 
“spiritual songs,” and 1 Cor. xv. 44, c@ua mvevparixdv. Surely, if 
“from the Spirit” had been intended, it would have been more 
naturally expressed by rod rvevparos. 

Chrysostom interprets the “spiritual blessings ” as meant to be 
contrasted with the material and temporal blessings of the Old 
Covenant, in which he is followed by Grotius and others. But 
there is no hint of such antithesis in the context. 

These blessings are not to be limited to the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, as aden sufficiently shows. As Theodoret 
remarks, they include “the hope of the resurrection, the promises 
of immortality, the promise of the kingdom of heaven, the dignity 
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‘ 
of adoption,” or more generally what St. Paul enumerates as the 
fruit of the Spirit in Gal. v. 22, love, joy, peace, and all Christian 
virtues. 

év Tos €moupaviors. The adjective is found several times in the 
N.T. in the sense “ belonging to or seated in heaven.” Sometimes 
opposed to 1d émiyera, as in John iii, 12; 1 Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49; | 
Phil. ii, 10; with «Ajo, Heb. iii. 1; Swped, 7b. vi. 4; rarpis, 2d. 
xi. 16; Baordeia, 2 Tim. iv. 18. It will be seen that a local sense 
cannot be insisted on in all these places. The contrasted word 
értyeos also has a transferred sense in Phil. iii. 19, ra éaéyea 
povobyres, and Jas. ili. 15, (copia) éxiyeros, WuxeKh. 

In the present passage 7a érovp. appears to be interpreted “| 
Theodoret as = heavenly things, érovpdvia yap ta ddpa Tatra, and| 
so Bengel, “declaratur 76 spirituali.” But this would be to explain 
the clear and familiar term by one which is less clear. It might, | 
however, be taken, not as an explanation, but as a further defini- | 
tion of the nature of the blessings. The article is not against. 
this view, since it may properly be used to mark a class. It is, | 
however, an objection that the phrase & ‘ois é., not found | 
elsewhere, occurs five times in this Epistle, and in three of these | 
places has certainly a local signification, viz. i. 20, ii. 6, ili, 10. | 
The fifth (vi. 12) cannot be quoted as certainly local, so that it is | 
not correct to say, with some expositors, that everywhere else in 
this Epistle the signification is local. Those who adopt this 
interpretation, “in the heavenly regions,” are not agreed as to 
the connexion. Beza and others refer the words to God (6 é \ 
rots ovpavois edAdyyoas), but this is against the order of the words. \ 
Meyer takes them as a local definition added to evA. m., “with | 
every spiritual blessing in heaven.” The blessings of the Spirit 
are regarded as in heaven, and from thence brought down to us. 
Compare the description of the Spirit itself as 7 Swped 7 ézov- 
pavos. It seems more natural to connect the words with eiAdynoas 
(Lightfoot), or rather with the whole clause «iA. & m. ed. | 
av. Not, however, taking the words as expressing literal locality, | 

‘but as designating the heavenly region in which our citizenship is, 
(Phil. iii. 20), where the believer has already been seated with 
Christ (ii. 6), “‘the heaven which lies within and about the 
true Christian” (Lightfoot). ‘Those spiritual blessings conferred 
on us create heaven within us, and the scenes of Divine bene- | 
faction are ‘heavenly places’; for wherever the light and love of | 
God’s presence are to be enjoyed, there is heaven.” So substanti- / 

ally Harless, but connecting the words (as does Eadie) with evAoyig. | 

év Xptorg.! By virtue of our union with Him, and as 
members of His body. But it must not be left out of sight that 


1QOn év Xpior@ in St. Paul, see Weiss, Theol. Studien u. Kritiken, 1896, 
p. 7 ff. 
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it is also in Christ that God confers the blessing (iv. 32). Not 
as if= 61d Xpuorod (Chrys.), as if Christ were merely the instrument. 

It answers the question, How? as the preceding clauses 
answered the questions, With what? and Where? the participle 
answering When? ¢éy is omitted in a few cursive MSS., and in the 
edd. of Erasmus, Steph. 3, and Beza; but the omission is too 
slightly supported to deserve notice, except as accounting for the 
explanations of some commentators. 
_ 4 Kabds, frequent i in later Greek (from Aristotle) for the more 
classical xadzep, “according as,” expressing that the blessing was 
in harmony with what follows, so that it has a certain argumenta- 
tive force, but does not mean (as the word sometimes does) 
“because.” The blessing realised the election. 

éged¢faro. Generally understood as implying, (1) the choosing 
out from the mass of mankind, (2) for Himself. As to (1), although 
the idea of choice from amongst others who are not chosen is 
involved in the form of the word, this is not always prominent. 
For example, in Luke ix. 35, 6 vids pov 6 éxAcAeypevos (the true. 
reading), we can hardly say, with Meyer, that it is as chosen out 
of all that is man that Christ is so called (cf. Luke xxiii. 35, 6 rod 
@eod éxAexrds). Here what is chiefly in view is not the fact of 
“selection”. (Alford), but the end for which the choice was 
made, «ivat judas, «.r.A. Oltramare argues from the aorist being 
used, that the election is an act repeated whenever the call is 
heard. God, before the creation of the world, formed the plan of 
saving man (all sinners) in Christ. The condition of faith is 
implicitly contained. The plan is historically realised under the 
forms of kAjous and exAoy7. Every man who by faith accepts the 
call is €kXexrds.. The second element, for Himself, as implied in 
the middle voice, must not be pressed too far; cf. Acts vi. 5, 
“They chose Stephen ” (e€eXéEavto) ; xv. 22, 25, “to choose out 
men and send them.” See Dale, On Z/., Lect. ii. p. 31. 

év airs, not év atrd, as Morus, Holzh. (and G, which has 
€avT@ without év), which would be quite superfluous, but ev © 
Xpiord, as the context also shows. In Christ as our Head, not 
merely dia trys cis abrév miotews, as Chrysostom. Christ is the 
spiritual Head as Adam was the natural. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
“As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” ; 
and Gal. ili. 16, “thy seed 6s éors Xpuords.” Believers were 
viewed in God’s purpose as being in Christ adopted as sons 
through Him, it being God’s purpose to sum up all things in 
Him (ver. 10). Comp. a, Cori xis: 

mpd KataBodis KOO HOU, The same expression occurs John 
xvii, 24; 1 Pet. i. 20. dad «ar. x. is found several times (twice in 
Heb.), but neither expression occurs elsewhere in St. Paul. It is 
= dro tov aiwvwy, iii. 9, “from al) eternity.” 
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eivat Has. The infinitive completes the notion of the verb, 
expressing the purpose of the eee te TovTw iva ayvoe dpev 
Kat duwpot, Chrys. Cf. Col. i. 22, éroxarj\Aagey TApacTycat 
ipas, 7.4. The usage is quite classical. 

&ytor and dpwpor give the positive and negative sides of the 
idea. dwyos properly means “without blame.” In the Sept. it 
is used of sacrificial victims, in the sense “without blemish”; 
the word pisos having been adopted by the translators as the 
rendering of the Hebrew for “ blemish,” “spot,” on account of its 
resemblance in sound to the Hebrew mam. In this sense papos 
occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 13, owtAo. Kai paopor. The adj. duwpos is used 
in the signification “without blemish” in Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. i. 19. 
St. Paul uses the word here and v. 27, also Phil. ii. 15 (true text) 
and Col. i. 22. In the last-mentioned place évey«Ayrovs is added 
to dyious Kal dich nous, and this favours the interpretation “ blame- 
less.” In Phil. ii. 15, also, 4 dpwpa seems parallel to dueurror, and 
is the opposite of pwpyytd in the passage Deut. xxxii. 5, which is 
there alluded to. On the other hand, in Eph. v. 27 the reference 
to omiXov 7% putida in the context favours the other sense. How- 
ever, as there is no reference to a victim in any of these three 
places, there seems to be no sufficient reason for departing from 
the proper Greek sense. In Jude 24 either sense would be 
suitable, but in Rev. xiv. 5 “blameless” is better, for the con- 
nexion is “in their mouth.” The word is so understood here by 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, dyzos 6 THs miorews peréxwve Gp. pLos 
dé 0 0 Kata Tov Biov averiAnmros, Theoph. ; duwpos o dveriAnmrov Biov 
periwy (é EXOV, Catena), Chrys. 

Is this dy. kai du. elvarc to be understood of the actual spiritual 
and moral state (sanctification), or of righteousness imputed 
(justification) ? Harless and Meyer strongly maintain the latter 
view, which is also adopted by Moule on the ground of the 
context, while Harless even thinks that this alone agrees with 
apostolic teaching. The fact appears to be the very opposite. 
The ultimate end of God’s choice, as of Christ’s work, is sancti- 
fication. Compare Phil. ii. 14, “Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings, that ye ‘may be blameless and harmless 
children of God dywya (true text), . . . among whom ye are seen 
as lights in the world.” In v. 27 words similar to the present are 
used of a future ideal not yet attained. So Col. i. 22 compared 
with 21, 23, 28, 293 1 Thess. iv. 7, “God hath called us, not ézi 
dxalapoia, but év dytacue.” Compare the same Ep. v. 2 33 2 Thess. 
il. 13, “God chose you from the beginning «is cwrnpiav év dyvacpe 
avevparos.” And very distinctly Tit. ii. 14, “Gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself 
a people. . . . zealous of good works.” Indeed, as Eadie 
observes, “the phrase ‘holy and without blame’ is never once 
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applied to our complete justification before God. . . . Men are 
not regarded by God as innocent or sinless, for the fact of their 
sin remains unaltered ; but they are treated as righteous.” It is 
no objection to this that this perfection is not attained here, nor 
need we modify the meaning by understanding ‘“‘as far as can be.” 
What is here specified as the purpose of the é«A¢yecfor must be 
the ultimate purpose to be achieved, and that is perfect holiness. 
This is the view adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
and, amongst recent expositors, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Mac- 
pherson, Oltramare, Stier. It is confirmed by the following words; 
nor is it really against the subsequent context; see on viobeoia. 
Katev@mTlov avTov, 4¢. not merely before men, says Chrysostom ; 
dywwovyvyv Cytet Hv 6 ToD Ocod dpOarpos opa. 

év &yémy has been variously joined with éfe\éfaro, with dy. cat 
dj., and with zpoopicas. It is, however, too far removed from 
eEeAefato (although Macpherson regards this as no objection) ; 
but it is less easy to decide between the other possible connexions. 
In support of the connexion with the preceding words it is 
alleged that the words év dydry stand after the clause to which 
they belong in. iv. 2, 15, 16, v. 2; Col. ii. 2; 1 Thess. va 13 
(Lightfoot). But in all these cases the words preceding are verbs, 
or express a verbal notion (iv. 16), and are such that they could 
not be placed after év dyday. Alford strenuously maintains that, 
“in the whole construction of this long sentence, the verbs and 
participles . . . precede their qualifying clauses,” e.g. vv. 3, 4, 6, 
8,9, 10. But this is no reason why the qualifying clause should 
not be placed before its verb here, if the writer’s purpose so 
required. Alford adds that this qualification of the preceding 
words is in the highest degree appropriate, love being the element 
in which all Christian graces subsist, and in which all perfection 
before God must be found. Nevertheless, the connexion with the 
adjectives “holy and blameless (or without blemish) in love,” 
appears less natural than with the verb, “having in love fore- 
ordained us.” It is fitting, too, at the beginning of the Epistle that 
God’s love should be the first to be mentioned, and very fitting that 
emphasis should be given to the love which moved Him so to 
preordain, by placing év dydzy first. So Chrysostom and the other 
Greek comm., Jerome, and, among moderns, Bengel, Harless, 
Meyer, Stier, Eadie, Ellicott, Soden, a. 

5. mpoopioas gives the reason of éfeA€£aro, it is logically prior ; 
but in the counsels of God there is no priority or order in time. 
Compare Rom. viii. 30, ods tpowpirev Tovtous Kal éxddeoey, The 
verb appears not to be found in any writer before St. Paul. The 
prefix po has reference only to the future realisation, and does not 
of itself indicate that the act was mpd xataBoAjs Koopov. 

els uiobeciay 14 “I. X. eis adtév. These words belong closely 
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together, ‘unto adoption through Jesus Christ unto Him as His 
sons.” Christ is vids yvyjovos, Son by His nature ; we are sons only 
by adoption through Him. Cf. Gal. iv. 5, “ God sent forth His 
Son... that we might receive the adoption of sons”; also 
Gal. ili. 26, “Ye are sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus” ; 
and Heb. ii. 10 f. But this viodeoda is not yet complete; we are 
still looking forward to its completion, viobeciav er devduere: THY 
arodvtpwow tod cdparos jpav, Rom. viii. 23. The figure of * 
adoption is borrowed from Roman law; the practice was unknown 
to the Jews. eis adrov most simply ‘and naturally joined with 
viobecia, “adoption unto Him,” viz. as His sons. It is putting too 
much into the preposition to find in it the idea of inward union, 
or to compare with 2 Pet. i. 4, “partakers of the Divine nature.” 
avrév is obviously the Father, not Christ, through whom the adop- 
tion is. V.Soden, however, argues strongly that thus els atrév would 
be superfluous, as viof. is a fixed terminus for the relation to God. 
The prominence of év air@ in vv. 3-14 makes the reference to 
Christ more natural. The dvaxehadaicacbat ev Xp., ver. 10, is the 
realisation of the zpoopiewy eis abrov. Col. i. 16 is a close parallel. 
kata thy eddoxtav. According to Jerome the word cidoxia was 

coined by the Sept. “rebus novis nova verba fingentes.” It means 
either “good pleasure, purpose,” «d doxely, ‘as it seems good to” 
or “good will,” according as the satisfaction is conceived as in 
the action, or as felt towards a person. The latter is the common 
signification in the Sept., but it also occurs there in the sense of. 

“purpose,” Eccles. xi. 17; % evdoKla avTov evodwOycerar. Where 
the context does not point to a person towards whom the satis- 
faction is felt, the former meaning must be adopted; cf. Matt. 
xi, 26, ovTws éyévero evookia érpoobev cov. Here, then, it corre- 
sponds to 7 BovA? Tod GeAjparos adrod, ver. II. 


In the Sept. eddoxta is used frequently in the Psalms to render the Hebrew 
rdtsév, and, with the exception of a passage in Canticles (where it corre- 
sponds to 7Zzrzah), it is not found in the other canonical books at all. 
Their usual rendering of the Hebrew word is dexrds.1_ It cannot, then, be 
fairly said that ‘‘the translators” exhibit ‘‘ purpose” or ‘‘ discrimination ” 
in their employment of the word. One translator often uses it, and some- 
times uses 0éAnua when evdoxia would have been more correct; the others 
never. In Ecclus., however, evdoxia occurs fourteen times. 

Fritzsche (on Rom. x. 1) has discussed the meaning of the word at length, 
The verb evdoxety (which is an exception to Scaliger’s rule about the com- 
position of verbs) is found only in later Greek writers, Polybius, Diodorus, 
Dionys. Hal., in the signification ‘to choose or think fit (to do a thing),” 
sometimes with the idea of being glad to do it, as 1 Thess. ii. 8. Greek 
writers also said evdox® rive or él rin, *‘to be content with something, or 
pleased with some person.” The construction eddoxeiy év ru originated with 
the Alexandrian writers (I Macc. x. 47; cf. Matt. iii. 17; 1 Cor. x. 5, etc.). 


1 The word is rendered @é\nua several times in the Psalms, including xxx. 
5, 7- Inthe latter place Symmachus substitutes evdoxla. 
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They also said evdoxetv 71, a usage not followed in the N.T., and els rwa 
' (2 Pet. i. 17); but in the meaning of the verb the Biblical writers do not 
differ from the later Greek. The significations of the sulstantive follow 
those of the text. It means fir~t vo/untas, as in Matt. xi. 26, then ‘* content- 
ment,” Ecclus, xxix. 23, ‘‘ delight,” and as in Sept. most frequently ‘‘ good 

will.” See on Lk, ii. 14 and on Rom. x. I. 

6. els Exaivov tis Sdéns THs xdpitos adtod. With a view to the 
praise of the glory (glorious manifestation) of His grace. The 
interpretations which make ddéns a mere adjectival attribute, either 
of érawos (Grotius) or of xdépus (Beza), are weak and inadmissible. 
Chrysostom gives the truer view, (va 7% tis xdpiros airov dda 
ety Op. 

“His grace.” We are so accustomed to use the word “grace” 
‘in a technical religious sense, that we are prone to forget the 
simple meaning which it so often has, ‘undeserved bounty,” “ free 
gift,” Swpeay 7H adrod xdpirt, Rom. iil. 24; Kar éxAoyiv xadptros, 
Rom. xi. 5 3 xdpuré éore ceowopévor, Eph. ii. 5. ‘ Herein lies the 
magnificence, the glory, of God’s work of redemption, that it has 
not the character of a contract, but of a largess” (Lightfoot). 
This glorious manifestation (cf. Col. i. 27) fills the mind of the 
apostle. He repeats in ver. 7 “wealth of His grace,” and in ver. 
12 “praise of His glory,” and again in ii. 7, more emphatically 
still, ‘the exceeding wealth of His grace.” Hence the verb 
xapiCouo. has its signification “to grant of free favour.” 

fis exapltwcev pds. as is the reading of § AB Aeth. Syr., and is 
.adopted by Lachm. Tisch.8 Treg. Westcott and Hort. é 7 is 
the reading of DG K L and most cursives with the Vulg. It was 
probably a resolution of the somewhat difficult attraction. The 
substitution of 7s for év 7, especially when év is so frequent in the 
context, is very unlikely. 

The attraction is accounted for by the construction ydpwy 
xapirooy, like dydayv dyaray, iil. 4. Compare xdpitas xapiler Oa, 
Dem. 306. 28. 

Xapitdw, by the analogy of verbs in dw, means “ gratia afficere.” 
Cf. xpvodw, rupydw, Gavardw, poppow. Admitting this, two mean- 
ings are possible, according as the xdpis bestowed is taken sub- 
jectively or objectively, that is to say, as expressing the state of 
the individual or the grace of God. Chrysostom takes the former 
view, od pdvov duaptnuatuwy amnAXdakev, GAAS kal érepacrovs éroinaev, 
‘rendered us loveable,” followed by Theodoret, Corn, & Lapide, 
“gratiosos nos reddidit,” and most Roman Catholic interpreters, 
some of whom even.use this as an argument for “ justitia inhzerens.” 
Chrysostom says, it is as if one were to take a leper and change 
him into a lovely youth. Thus God has adorned our soul and 
made it an object of beauty and love. The partic. xexapurwpévos 
has this sense in Ecclus. xviii. 17. Clem. Alex., loosely quoting 
Ecclus. ix. 8, substitutes it for edudpqov of the original (aed. iii. 11). 
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But both the prevailing meaning of xdpis in St. Paul, and 
more particularly the context, seem decisive for the other sense, 
for ver. 7 states in what respect God év r@ jjyo7., éxapitwoev being 
joined to this by €v @&. And the leading idea of the passage is 
the undeserved goodness of God. With the reading %s there can 
hardly be any question that this latter meaning is alone possible. 
It resumes the evrASynoas jas ev 7G Xp. of ver. 3. 

€v TO Hyawynpéva. The MSS. D* G with the Vulgate add vid 
airod, a manifest gloss. The expression is not found elsewhere 
in the N.T. of Christ, but in the Apostolic Fathers it is used of our 
Lord, e¢. 8 Ep. Barn. 3, dv nroipacey ev TO Hyamnpeve avrov. 

7 év 6 (=Col. i. 14); not = da or per quem ; it has a certain 
argumentative force, 4nd can hardly be given a different meaning 
from the év before 7¢ wy. “In him, in whom.” . Rom. iii, 24, dca 
THS aroAvt. THs ev Xpicra Iyncod, though parallel in substance is not 
parallel in construction, since here éy is closely connected with 
exouev. It is not apart from Him, but in Him alone, that we have 
our redemption. 

&ouev. D, Boh. read éoxouev, which B, Boh. have in Col. i. 14. 


thy dmodttpwow. The article appears to indicate that which 
you know of, tiv tpocaywy7v, ii, 18 (but see Heb. xi. 35). 


On drod’tpwots Meyer remarks, ‘‘the redemption, namely, from God’s 
wrath and penalties.” . . . ‘‘The purchase price was His (Christ’s) blood.” 
Other commentators also say that the word ‘‘does not mean simply deliver- 
ance, but deliverance effected by the special means of purchase. Even where 
the term is used in the New Testament, without any accompanying statement 
of the price paid, the idea of a ransom price is still present ” (Macpherson). 
The usage of the word and of its cognates by no means bears out this statement. 

First, as to the simple verb Aurpodv. In the active it means primarily 
‘to release on receipt of a ransom.” The idea ‘‘redeem by payment of 
a price,” is expressed by the middle. Quite similarly, when Homer speaks of 
the ransom of Hector’s body, it is Achilles who is always said Avew, while 
Priam is said \vecOat. In the Sept. the middle AurpodcGar is of very frequent 
occurrence, but not always with the idea of a price paid. On the contrary, 
it often means simply ‘‘ to deliver.” Thus it is used of the deliverance from 
Egypt, for which no price was paid. Isaiah (xliii. 3) says, ‘‘I give Egypt 
for thee.”” Compare 2 Sam. iv. 9, ‘* As the LorD liveth, who hath redeemed 
my soul out of all adversity ”; ve Psp evils (evi, 25) 54 ‘Whom He hath redeemed 
from the hand of the enemy.” 

So the English word ‘‘ redeem” sometimes means ‘‘ deliver,” as in 
Romeo and Juliet, ‘‘ Before the time that komeo come to redeem me.” 

In the N.T. Avrpodc@ae occurs thrice: Luke xxiv. 21 (‘‘to deliver 
Israel’); Tits ii, 14, ‘¢. . . from all iniquity”; 1 Pet. i. 18, “*.. . from 

_ our vain conversation.” : 

The substantive Avtpwors occurs in Plut. Avaz. xi. in the sense of * redemp- 
tion ” (of captives). In the Sept. it is used Lev. xxv. 48 of the “right of 
redemption,” and Num. xviii, 16. In the Psalms it occurs thrice in the 
sense of ‘* deliverance,” viz. cxi. (cx.) 9, and cxxx. (cxxix, ) 7: In the N.T. 
it occurs three times: Luke i, 68, éwolnoev Nitpwow TH raw abrod; ii 38, 
Tois mpoodexopévars AUTPwoL Toparn ; Heb. ix. 12, alwvlay AvTpwoww evpd- 
wevos. 


« 
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Aurpwrhs is used Acts vii. 35 of Moses simply in the sense of 
‘* deliverer.” 

The verb dmoAurpodv signifies properly, not ‘‘to redeem”? (AurpotcGax), 
but to release on receiving a ransom. fest. [Phzl.] ap. Demosth. p. 159, 
’"Audiroxov . . . gvAdAaBwav Kal ras éoxdras dvdyKas émibels drediTpwoe 
raddvrwy évvéa. Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 4, p. 631 D, HAw 6é Kal Ovyarnp 
’Avrwriov . . , Kal mo\\Gv xpnpdtwv dmeduTpwHOn. Plato, Legg. xi. 919 A, 
brorav ws éxOpovs alxuaddrovs Kexerpwuevous dmoduTpdcyn. Polyb. xxii. 
21. 8, kal xpuclov cuxvo0d Siomodoynévros vrép Tis yuvarKds, Fyyev adrny 
dmodutpwowv (vid. also ii. 6. 6). Lucian, of Achilles, xpnudrwy ddlyww tov 
"Exropos vexpdv dmottpwoas. The verb occurs twice in the Sept. viz. 
Ex. xxi, 8, of a master parting with a female slave (E.V. ‘‘he shall let 
her be redeemed”), and Zeph. iii. 1 (where the Hebrew word means 
““licentious,” but was mistaken for one similarly written, which means 
‘¢ ransomed ”). a 

The substantive doAUrpwors is rare. Rost and Pahn give only one 
reference in Greek writers, viz. Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 2, p. 631 B (speaking 
of the pirates), swudrwy . iyyemovixGv aprayal cal mbdewy alxuaddrwv dmo- 
durpdces (‘holding to ransom”) bSvedos foav ris ‘Pwualwy yyeuovias. 
Thayer adds other references, Joseph. Aziz, xii. 2. 3, mAevdvww 0 7 TeTpa- 
koolwv raddvTwy Tis dmoduTpwoews yevncerOar payévww, Taira TE TUVEXwWpEL 
(of Aristzeus paying the soliiers for their prisoners). Philo, Quod omnis 
probus liber, § 17, p. 882, dwoyvods dmodiTpwow Acpwevos éaurdy dtexpyoaro. 
Diod, Aragm. lib. 37. 5. 3 (Didot’s ed. ii. p. 564, of a slave who had agreed 
with his masters for the purchase of his freedom); Scaevola, d@dcas rhv 
amoditpwolv ... . dverratpwoev. In the Sept. it occurs only in Dan. iv. 30, 
6 xpbvos ov THs droAuTpwaews AOE, z.€. of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery. 

As far as usage goes, then, it would seem that if we are to attach to 
dodvTpworts the idea of ransom, the word will mean ‘‘ holding to ransom” 
or ‘‘ release on receipt of ransom,” not ‘‘ payment of ransom.” In the New 
Testament the word occurs ten times, and in some of these instances it is 
only by a forced explanation that the idea of payment of a price can be 
brought in. In Heb. xi. 35, ‘‘ were beaten, not accepting Thy dro\Urpwow,” 
the meaning connects itself easily with the classical use. It is ‘not accept- 
ing release.” If the idea of price is brought in, it can onlv be apostasy ; 
but those who offer the dao. are the captors. Again in Heb, ix. 15, dzro- 
NUTpwots THY wapaBdoewy is nearly equivalent to ka0apiouds TOY duapridy in 
i. 3. The transgressions were put away; there was deliverance from them. 
In Luke xxi. 28, ‘‘lift up your heads, for your dod. draweth nigh,” there 
is no suggestion of a price. The opinion that the price is the destruction of 
Jerusalem is very forced. 

In Rom, viii. 23, vlodeclay drexdexduevor Thy drod’Tpwow Tod odparos, 
whatever interpretation is given of the latter words, they do not suggest 
the idea of a price paid. Nor does quépa drodutpdcews, Eph. iv. 30, 
lend itself readily to this view. There are no doubt other passages in 
which it is easy to introduce the idea of payment of a price, but as 
the only ground for insisting on introducing this in every case is 
an erroneous view of the primary meaning of the word, further proof 
is required in each instance.! Certainly, however, the word implies 
deliverance from a state of slavery. The slavery from which we are 
delivered is a slavery to sin, Rom. vii. 23. ‘‘ Captive to the law of 
sin”; it is not death as a punishment, but spiritual death as a state. 
Christ gave Himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity, Tit. ii. 14. We 
were redeemed by the blood of Christ -‘‘from our vain conversation,” 


1On drod’rpwots compare Westcott, Heb, pp. 295, 296; Ritschl, Rechéf. 
«. Versohn. ii. 222 ff.; and Oltramare, zz loc. 
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1 Pet. i. 18. Release from punishment is so far from being the chief idea, 
that it sinks into insignificance in comparison with that of deliverance from 
sin, without which it could not be. Here there is an insuperable difficulty 
in applying the idea of ransom by payment of a price. To whom is the 
ransom paid? We were not in slavery to God, nor is release from punish- 
ment to be obtained by any sort of payment of ransom. Hence the notion 
of early writers, that the ransom was paid to Satan. So Origen: dmonv- 
Tpwots is ransom of those who are captives and in the power of the enemies ; 
we were subject to the enemies, the ruler of this world and the evil powers 
under him; the Saviour therefore gave the ransom for us. This was at 
least logical. 

Grotesque as this conception may seem to us, it kept in view the truth 
that it is release from the power of evil that is the main thing; and this was 
rather put out of sight by the later view, which gave most prominence to the 
release from punishment. But this, apart from deliverance from sin, is 
what is truly impossible ; whereas given deliverance from sin, though suffer- 
ing may remain, one ground for it has ceased, and it will be felt more as 
chastisement than as punishment. 

For the notion of purchase, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, Christ, whose 
slaves we are there called because He bought us with a price, surely did not 
purchase us from God. So in the O.T. God is said to have purchased His 
people (Ex. xv. 16, etc.). See Dale, Lect. v. 


81a Tod aipatos adrov. ‘This suggests a different figure, that of 
sacrifice. On the idea of Christ’s blood in the N.T., see Westcott, 
Epistles of St. John, p. 348q. He argues that “in accordance with 
the typical teaching of the Levitical ordinances, the Blood of Christ 
represents Christ's Life (1) as rendered in free self-sacrifice to God 
for man, and (2) as brought into perfect fellowship with God, 
having been set free by death. The Blood of Christ is, as shed, 
the Life of Christ given for man ; and, as offered, the Life of Christ 
now given to man, the Life which is the spring of their life.” The 
thought of Christ’s Blood (as shed) includes all that is involved in. 
His Death, and more, for it “always includes the thought of the 
life preserved and active beyond death.” See especially John vi. 

-56. 

io tt is observable that in the parallel passage Col. i. 14, the 
words 61a Tod aiparos atrod are not added (in the genuine text). 

Thy ddeow Tov dpapTnpdtwv (auapriov, Col.). Why was this 
further definition of the dzoAvrpwors so carefully added both here 
and in Col.? Lightfoot (on Col. i. 14) suggests that this points to 
some false conception of the dod. put forward by heretical 
teachers, as we know was the case with the later Gnostics, who 
applied the term to their own formularies of initiation. Thus 
Irenaeus (i. 13. 6) relates of the Marcosians, 64 tiv droAvtpwoww 
dxparnrovs Kal dopdrovs yiverOar 7H KpirH, and (i. 21. 4) elvae 88 
terelav admrodvtpwow aitny THY eriyvwow Tod dppytov peyéBovs. 
Not that any direct historical connexion between the Colossian 
heretics and the later Gnostics is likely, but the passages (and 
others cited by Lightfoot) “‘ show how a false idea of dwoAvtpwors 
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_ would naturally be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic 
powers.” 

kata 7) mhodros, K.7.A, A term of which. St. Paul is particularly 
fond. Paley calls it one of his “cant” words ; “wealth of grace,” 
“wealth of glory,’ ” “wealth of wisdom.” Not to be resolved into 
“His rich grace”; but “the great fulness of His bounty.” The 
wealth of His grace, z.e, bounty, is shown by the great price paid for 
our ransom ; cf. ii. 7, and Rom. ii. 4, rod wAovrov THs xpnoToTyTos 
Qurov. 

8. fis érepiocevoev. The verb is transitive, for the attraction of 
the dative, very rare in classical writers, is not found in the N.T. 
(not Rom. iv. 17). For the transitive use of repiooedw, cf. 2 Cor. 
ix. 8, duvarel 6 cds racav ydpw meprocetoa (2 Cor. iv. 15 is un- 
certain) ; 1 Thess. iii, 12. The meaning then is, “which He made 
to abound” (overflow); afOdvws é€yee, Theoph. The AV. with 
Calvin, a/., takes the verb intransitively, and therefore 7s as 
attraction for 7, “‘in which He hath abounded.” A third construc- 
tion is possible, viz. that 7s depends directly on zreproceverv, since 
7 Twos may mean “to abound in.” Cf. Luke xv. 17 (sepio- 
cevovowy dptwv, some texts ; but WH zepiccevovra) ; iva... mavTos 
xapioparos mepiocet’ys, Ignat. Pol. 2; so Beza, “ qua redundavit” ; 
or, as has been suggested (Ellicott, p. 164), wepuroedey might mean 
“to make an abundance of.” The first-mentioned rendering best 
agrees with the context. 

év tach copia kat ppovncet. The distinction between these 
two words is clearly and pretty unanimously stated by several 
Greek writers. Aristotle (27%. Wic. vi. 7) says that gopia is tov 
tyuwratwv, while ppovnots is wept Ta avOpdrwa Kai mept dv gore 
BovdctcacGor ; andin Magna Moralia, i. 35, ppov. is mepl TA TvUe- 
povra, Philo (De Prom. ‘et Poen, 14) says copia is mpos Oepameiay 
@cod, ppdvnois, zpos dvOpwrivov Biov s.oiknow. So Plutarch 
(Mor. p. 443 F) says that ¢pdv. is deliberative and practical in 
matters which concern us; and Cicero (Of. i. 43) states that it is 
/_ rerum expetendarum fugiendarumque scientia,” while codia is 

‘rerum divinarum atque humanarum scientia,” which last is the 
common definition of codia, #.e. in Sextus Empir. and [Plato] Def 
411. ppovgors i in the same place i is defined (inter alia) dudbeots Kal? 
nv Kpivopev tt mpaxtéov Kal Ti ov mpaxtéov. It is clear from this that 
povynots cannot be predicated of God; nor is this refuted by the 
fact that in Prov. iii. 19 and Jer. x. 12 it is so used. It is very 
fallacious to call each individual translator of an O.T. book “the 
Seventy,” and to regard such an occasional use as any evidence as 
to what was possible to an original author like St. Paul. With’ 
more reason might it be alleged that “discretion” might be pro-- 
perly predicated of God, because it is so used in the English Version 
in Jer. x. 12. In both instances a word was wanted to balance 
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go¢gia in the parallel clause (in the parallel passage in Jer. li. the 
word used is cvveors). 1 Kings iii, 28 is irrelevant. Solomon is 
there said to have possessed ¢pdvyois Oeod. This is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew idiom, expressive of the highest degree of 
prudence. 

Nor is r@ca co¢ia applicable to God, for vaca is not “Summa” 
(Wahl, a/.) ; it expresses, as Harless remarks, never intension, but 
extension ; 7doa dvvapis = “ every power there is,” Col. i. 11. waca 
tropovy, “all possible patience” (2d.). This is not invalidated by 
mwaca é€ovcia, Matt. xxvill. 18; maca dodadeia, Acts v. 23; or 
mwaca drodoxy, 1 Tim. i, 15; or the classical 7. dvadyxn 7. Kivdvvos, 
etc. In all these zds is extensive not intensive. To say of God 
that He has done something zécn oodia, would imply that, con- 
ceivably, the wisdom might have been only partial. 7 woAvmofkudos — 
copia, ili. 10, is wholly different, being the very varied manifesta- 
tion or exercise of His wisdom. 

Hence, whether we connect the words with ézep. or with yvwpuoas 
they are to be understood of believers. ‘This. is confirmed’ by the 
parallel, Col. i. 9, va wrypwhjre rv éxiyvwow Tod OeAjpatos adrod 
ev radon copia. xai cvvéoet, Moreover, the main idea in the context 
is the knowledge of the Christian. The connexion with ézep. seems 
decidedly to be preferred to that with yudpicas, against which is the 
consideration that the making known of the “mystery” is not the 
proof of the abundance of grace, but of its abounding in the 
particular matter of codia xal dp. Meyer notes the climax from 
the simple 7s éxapitwcey nuas to fs érepiocevoer eis Hpas. 

9-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up all 
things in Christ, whether they be things in heaven or on earth. 

9. yvwpicas, z.e. “In that He made known,” cf. Col. ii. 3. 

76 puotjpiov. We must be on our guard against importing 
into this word (as is done by some expositors) the meaning of the 
English “ mystery,” as in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mysteries which heaven 
will not have earth to know.” It signifies simply “a truth once 
hidden but now revealed.” The truth may be “ mysterious,” in the 
modern sense, but that is not implied in the word (so Lightfoot 
also, who, however, refers to 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32 as | 
instances of this accidental idea; but see fost). Lightfoot thinks | 
the term was borrowed from the ancient mysteries, with an inten- 
tional paradox, as the Christian “mysteries” are freely communi- 
cated to all, and so the idea of secrecy or reserve disappears. (Note 
on Col. i. 26.) In fact, it is almost always placed in connexion 
with words expressing revelation or publication. But there is no 
need to suppose that St. Paul had the heathen mysteries in his 
mind when he used the word. It appears to have been much 
more frequent colloquially than we should have supposed from the 
extant works of classical writers. In these the singular is found 
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once only, and that in a fragment of Menander, “ Do not tell thy 
secret (uvorypiov) to thy friend.” In Plato, 7heaet. 156 A, the 
plural is used of secrets, “will tell you the secrets of these,” but 
with allusion to the pvorypia in the context. There are, however, 
other sources from which we may infer that it was not an 
uncommon word in the sense “secret,” viz. the Apocrypha, the 
Hexaplar translators, and Cicero. In the Apocrypha we find it in 
Tob. xii. 7, 11, “It is good to conceal the w. of a king”; 
Judith ii. 2, “He (Nebuchadnezzar) communicated to them the 
secret (uvornpiov) of his counsel”; 2 Macc. xiii. 21, ‘disclosed 
the ‘secrets’ to the enemies”; frequently in Ecclus., and, as in 
Menander, in connexion with warnings against revealing a friend’s 
secret, ¢.g. xxii. 22, xxvii. 16,17, 21. In Wisd. xiv. 15, 23 the 
word is used of heathen “ mysteries,” E.V. “ceremonies,” but in 
vi. 22, “I will tell you, and will not hide ‘mysteries’ from you.” 
In two places in Proverbs the Hexaplar translators have 
pvaoryprov, “A talebearer revealeth secrets,” pvornpia ; xi. 13 Sym., 
xx. 19 Theod. So in Ps. xxv. 14, ws. kupiov; Theod. “secret of 
the Lord.” It occurs several times in- Daniel, where the AV. has 
“secret,” as li. 18, 19, 27, 29. Cicero is fond of using Greek 
words in his letters, and no doubt the words he uses were familiar. 
Writing to Atticus he says, “Our letters contain so much ‘ mysteri- 
orum’ that we usually do not trust them even to secretaries” (iv. 18). 
And in another place he writes a short passage entirely in Greek, 
because it is about some private domestic matter, saying, “illud ad 
te pvotixwrepov scribam,” z.é. more privately (vi. 4). Ausonius again 
has “ Accipe congestas, mysteria frivola, nugas” (Ep. iv. 67).} 
From all this we may conclude that pver7pcov was an ordinary, or 
rather the ordinary, word for ‘a secret.” In the N.T. the same 
meaning holds, only that there it is always (except in the Apocalypse) 
“‘a secret revealed,” and hence is applied to doctrines of revelation. 
Indeed, Rom. xvi. 25 might almost be taken as a definition p. 
xpdvors aiwviows ceorynuevov havepwhevtos d¢ viv (=Col. i. 26). 
Such doctrines are the “mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” 
Matt. xiii. 11 (cf. ver. 35), which were communicated by the Lerd 
in parables, Luke viii. 10. There is not one passage in which 
this meaning is not suitable. Lightfoot mentions two in which, 
although the signification of the word is the same, there comes in 
from the special circumstances of the case the accidental idea of 
mysteriousness. They are 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32. In 
neither place is this contained in the word. ‘There is, indeed, one 
place in which other writers suppose this idea to be contained in 
_ the word itself, viz. 1 Cor. xiv. 2. But the true interpretation of 
that passage is, “ He is indeed telling secrets, but to no purpose, 


1 Tn the Liturgies, when the priest is directed to pray ‘‘secretly,” wuortkds is 
the word used. 
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for no one understands.” It is not because no one understands 
that they are zvorjpia. This is, on the contrary, a polite conces- 
sion, as in ver. 17. In the Apocalypse the meaning “secret” still 
holds good, “the secret of the seven stars,” “the secret of the 
woman.’ ? 

The one doctrine which St. Paul frequently calls ‘the mystery 
of the gospel was the admission of the Gentiles. It was for this 
that he was in bonds. 

Tob Gehypatos adtod. Gen. of the object, the secret concerning 
His will. 

kata Thy edSoxiav adtod. Not to be joined to pvor., which 
would be tautologous with rod OeA. atzr., but with ywpicas. It 
qualifies yvwpicas here as mpoopicas in ver. 5. «id.=purpose 
(ver. 5). Compare Book of Enoch xlix. 4, “according to His 
good pleasure.” 

10. mpoé0eto. The prefix in rporiGec@at is local, not temporal. 
“Set before oneself =to purpose ” (Rom. i. 13), or “ before others” 
(Rom. iii. 25). These three are the only places where the verb 
occurs in the N.T., but the substantive apéGeors is frequent = 
purpose, either Divine or human (Acts xi. 23, xxvii. 13; 2 Tim. 
ill, 10. Cf. rpoxerpieoGou, Acts lil. 20 ; rpoapeto Oo, 2 Cor. ix. 7). 

eis oikovoptay, x.7.A. ‘With a view to a dispensation belonging 
to the fulness of the seasons.”  oixovouéa means either actual 
administration of a household, etc., or the office of an administra- 
tor. In the latter sense the English “stewardship” correctly 
represents it ; in the former, which is the meaning here, though 
“dispensation” in its original sense well corresponds, it does not 
suggest to the reader the idea of ‘“‘ house management,” which is 
contained in oixovouia, This is founded on the conception of the 
Church as God’s household, 1 Tim. iii. 5 ; Heb. x. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
17; hence in this Epistle believers are called oiketou rod @cod, ii. 19. 
In the Gospels in five parables God is figured as oixodeamdrns, e.g. 
Matt. xx. 1, 11. In classical writers the word oixovopia extended 
its meaning from the management of a household to that of a 
state. Thus Aristotle says that as household management is a 
sort of kingdom of a house, soa kingdom is oixevouia. It was also 
applied to systematic arrangement or management generally, as 
of the topics of a speech, of the parts of a building, etc. The 
kingdom of God had its own oixovopia, it involved-a place or 
system of administration, the officers or oikovopor of which were 
the apostles and the ministers, 1 Cor. iv. 1; Tit.i.7. For the 
later use of the term as specifically=the Incarnation, see Light- 
foot’s note, Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 25. 

V. Soden maintains that ofx. here has the same meaning as elsewhere, 
viz. stew .rdship. The thought is that the object of the Divine purpose 
should come to its achievement through an olkovéduos. Until the olxovoula 
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‘began the plan rested in God. Who the olxovéyos is, is not said in the text; 
probably, in the first place, God Himself (iii, 1). Moule more suitably 
regards the Son as the olxovdyos, the ‘* purpose” being that He should be 
the manifested Dispenser of the period of grace. 


t. TAnpdpatos Tov Kaipdv. In substance equivalent to 7A. rod 
xpdvov, as in Gal. iv. 4, but includes the conception of a series of 
Katpot, or seasons, the last of which is marked by the mission and 
work of the Messiah, so that now the series is closed. Cf. Mark 
i. 15, werAnpwrat 6 Katpds. Karpds includes the notion of fitness or 
propriety. The xapot aré conceived as spaces filled with events. 
Since a x. is not properly the object of an oixovoyia the genitive 
aAnpwparos is not gen. of object but of nearer definition ; cf. «pious 
peyddys jjpépas, Jude 6, 

dvaxeparatdcacba, “to gather up into one,” seems to be an 
explanatory infinitive supplying at once the content of the 
peuornptov, the object of the <idoxia, and the object reserved for the 
oix. But as a matter of construction most easily connected with 
the nearest, viz. oixovozia. Some commentators prefer connecting 
it with mpocGero, others with pvornpiov. In classical writers 
kedaAaoy means “chief point,” cf. Heb. viii, 1; and both 
kepaAraiw and dvaxepadaidw mean to sum up, summarise. So 
Rom. xiii. 9, 76 yap ov poryedoes . . . ev TovTw TO AOyW ava- 
kepaAdaodrat, So in a fragment of Aristotle, dvaxepordaworacGar 
mpos avduvnow. And so Quintilian defines the substantive 
dvaxepadaiwors, “Rerum repetitio et congregatio quae Graece dicitur 
dv. . . . et totam simul causam ponit ante oculos” (Zmsé. vi. 1. 1). 
Compare the late Latin vecapitulo, formed in imitation of the 
Greek. Thus there is no ground for assigning to the prefix the 
signification ‘‘again,” as if there was in the word a reference to a 
bringing back to a former state, “in Christo omnia revocantur ad 
initium” (Tert. JZonog. 5) (Meyer, a/.). The Vulgate, indeed, 
expresses this idea to the exclusion of xepddaroy, “ instaurare.” 
But as it has the same rendering in Rom. xiii. 9, we cannot con- 
sider it as meant for anything but a verbal equivalent. dva- here 
-has the same force as in dvaywdoxev, dvadoyilec Oat, dvaperpeiv, 
viz. the idea “one by one.” So Lightfoot, who remarks that in 
the interpretation alluded to Tertullian found a serviceable weapon 
against Marcion, who maintained a direct opposition between the 
work of the Demiurge and the work of Christ. Chrysostom asks, 
ri éotw dvaxepadaudscacba; and replies, cvvdyat. When he after- 
wards says, mdvras iro pilav nyaye Kepadyv, we may suppose that 
he only meant a rhetorical play on words, since the verb is not 
derived from xe@aAy, but from xepadacov. 

The middle voice is appropriate as implying the interest 
which God Himself has herein; cf. eis adrdv in 1 Cor. viii, 6; 
Rom. xi. 36. 
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Ta emt tots otpavois Kal Ta éml THs ys. This is the reading of 
N* BDL, Theod ret,! Oec. and some cursives, and is adopted by Lachm. 
Tisch. Treg. WH. But AGK, most cursives, have év rots o¥p., with Chrys. 
Thevdoret,! Theophyl. The variation in case after the same preposition 
has frequent parallels in classical writers. 

On the other hind, the usual contrast is év rots odpavots and émi rs yijs 
(iii, 15 ; Col. i. 20, in which latter place there is a poorly attested reading 
éi. perhaps from this passage). It must be admitted also (with Harless) 
that there is something strange in the use of él, ‘‘upon,” with rots odpavots, 
for the nature of the case as well as the antithesis forbid us to understand it 
as ‘‘above the heavens.” 


7a wdvta shows that it is not the uniting of things in heaven 
with things on earth that is expressed. These are named in order 
to express the greatest universality. Hence also here, as with raca 
4 «tiows, Rom. viii. 19 sqq., there is no occasion to introduce any 
limitation except such as the context demands. To the spiritual 
as to the poetic eye all nature seems to share in what strictly and 
literally belongs only to intelligent beings; nor is it hard to. see 
that there is a profound truth in such a view. The introduction 
here of this view (new in St. Paul) of the extension of Christ’s 
work to things in heaven, is accounted for by his having in his 
mind the teaching derogatory to Christ, which is more distinctly 
referred to in the Ep. to the Colossians. 

The things in the heavens were understood by Locke to mean 
the Jews (those on earth being. the Gentiles), in support of which 
interpretation he refers to Matt. xxiv. 29. He is followed by 
Schoettgen, Ernesti, and others. Chrysostom understands the 
angels, while others interpret the words of the spirits of the just 
of the O.T. (Beza and many others). 


11. éxAnpeOnwev, & B cursives generally, Vulg., Chrys. etc. 

éxAyOnpev, A DG, probably not a gloss but a result of ‘‘ parablepsy,” 
assisted by the greater familiarity of the latter word. The converse substitu- 
tion would be wholly unaccountable. 


év @ Kat exAnpwOnper. Kar Obviously is joined with the verb 
“for whom also,” not “we also,” as if it were kal yes. The 
purpose was “also” carried out. «Afpos, properly a lot, 
then, like the English “lot,” “a portion allotted,” or “ portion” 
generally. It is common in both senses in the Sept. as well as in 
classical Greek. It is not= “inheritance.” The verb kAnpdw= 
“to choose by lot” or “assign by lot,” hence in the passive, to 
be assigned, as “‘éxAypabyv SovA7.” In this sense Chrysostom, 
Estius, etc., understand it here, xAjpou yevopevov nuads efedr€Earo, 
the word being chosen, according to Estius, to indicate that the 
election was not by our merit, and then zpoopiOévres being 
added to exclude the idea of chance (Chrys.). 

The Vulgate agrees, ‘‘sorte vocati sumus,” and many modern 
interpreters, But this would be entirely without parallel in the 
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language of St. Paul, with whom it is God’s gracious will that is 
the determining source of the éxAoy7, not any Geta Tix. 

Many interpreters adopt the rendering, “we were chosen as 
His lot or heritage,” deriving the meaning of the verb from the 
second sense of kAjpos. So Bengel, Alford, Ellicott. The sense> 
is good, but this meaning of xAypdw, in which the idea of chance 
is lost, is not sufficiently supported, and the idea of “heritage” is 
without justification. On the other hand, the interpretation, “we 
have obtained xAjpos” (KAjpos t&v dyiwv, Col. i. 12), is unobjec- 
tionable in point of language; for xAnpody tiv is classical, eg. 
& éxdorw éxAjpwoor, Thuc. vi. 42, and it would be quite in 
accordance with analogy that xAnpoto@at should be used in the 
sense “to be assigned a portion,” cf. PAovotpot, Siaxovoduat, Matt. 
xx. 28; muorevopat, Gal. ii. 7. It is probably in this way that we 
are to explain the usage in later Greek writers, exemplified in 
Aelian, JVaz. Hist. v. 31, and Hippocrates, 1287. 15. In the 
former passage the serpent is said to have his heart near his 
throat. tv Kkapdlav KexAynpwrat, x.7.A. In the latter, Hippocrates 
says, mAelova, pepriporpinv 7 TYniv KexAynpOoOar tHv Téxvynv. In 
both cases the verb seems to mean, not simply “to have,” but “to 
have as one’s portion or kAjjpos.” The sense suits well, as it 
corresponds to the notions xAnpovopia and zepirofyots in ver. 14, 
as well as to the év rots émovpaviou, ver. 3, and coincides with 
that of Col. i. 12 above referred to; we may compare also 
Acts xxvi. 18, rod AaBety . . . KANpov év Tots Hytacpevors, and 
XVil. 4, tpocexAynpdOncav tO TlavAw. The selection of the word 
is explained by the O.T. use of «Ajpos, which made it appropriate 
for the possession allotted to the Jewish Christians (so Meyer, 
Soden, Eadie). That these are intended here, although jets 
is not expressed before ver. 12, seems probable from the close 
logical connexion with ver. 12. Besides, if tets be included here, 
vu. 13, 14 would be a weak repetition. 

kata Thy Boudhy Tod VeAjpatos adtod. This specification seems 
meant to exclude all idea of any merit of the Jews in their 
kAnpotoba, As to the distinction between BovdAy and OéAnpa, 
and between the respective verbs, scholars are at issue. The best 
supported opinion is that PovAy involves the idea of purpose 
and deliberation, @éAev and 6€Anua denoting simply will. So 
Ammonius states that 8. is used only of rational beings, 6. also 
of irrational. Thus, as Grimm says, 6é\w would express the will 
that proceeds from inclination, BovAowar that from deliberation. 
Cf. Matt. i. 19, “not willing (@éAwv) to make her a public example, 
was minded, é€@ovA7On,” etc. ; 1 Cor. vii. 36, 6 OeAee qrovetrw 3 2b. 39, 
xiv. 35, el € Tt abety OéXovow. Oédw as the less definite may be 
used there, but BovAonar would be quite suitable. Some scholars, 
however, reverse this distinction. Here the combination “counsel 
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of His will” seems intended to express emphatically the absolute 
self-determination of God. Compare 1 Pet. iii. 17, «i OéAou 7d 
O€Anpua tov Ccod. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times the promise of the 
Christ, which has now been fulfilled ; but the same blessings are now 
extended to you the Gentiles, and as the earnest of your inheritance, 
ye have been sealed with the Holy Spirit. 

12. eis 7d eivor, k.7.A. It seems best to take rots zponAmxdtas 
as the predicate, according to the analogy of «is é. in ver. 6 and 
ver. 14, and eis éraworv dd&ys airod parenthetically. The article 
is necessary, since what has to be expressed is not that the jets 
were to have had the attribute of having previously hoped, but 
that it was their special privilege to be those amongst the Chris- 
tians who had had a previous hope. And if zpoyAz. is the subject, 
what reason can be given why zpoopio®. <is ér. 5. should be con- 
fined to them, seeing it applies equally to the tyes axovoavres ? 
Besides, this would be only a repetition of wv. 4, 5. The chief 
objection made to this interpretation is that the distinction be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians does not come in before 
ver. 13; but this is only an assumption, as the exposition of 
ver. 11, just given, shows. We translate, therefore (with Harless, 
Olsh. Soden), “That we, to the praise of His glory, should be 
those who have before had hopes in Christ.” 

Meyer’s interpretation of rods wponX. as “quippe qui” is incon- 
sistent with the article. 

To what does the zpo. refer? mpoeAri~w might, of course, 
mean simply hope before the event, as zpoopifw implies an épio0- 
pos before the object of it appeared; and so Ellicott, Meyer, ’ 
understand the word here, explaining the perfect as indicating 
that the action still continues; but this seems fallacious ; éAiZew 
continues, but not zpoeAmilew. 

It seems better then, with Beza, Bengel, v. Soden, to under- 
stand the zpo. as referring to the time prior to the conversion of 
the heathen. Whether it be understood thus or as “before the 
coming of Christ,” it is appropriate to the Jewish Christians as 
distinguished from the Gentile. But some expositors deny that 
there is any such distinction here (De Wette), and understand 
mpo. as “before the Parousia.” But the xat duets of ver. 13, 
together with the dxovcavres which is antithetical to zpoyA7m., seems 
decisive. Compare Rom. xv. 8, 9, A€yw 8é, Xpiorov diudéKovov 
yeyevjoOat mepitopijs trép adnOelas @cod, eis 7d PBeBouioar rds 
erayyedias tov tatépwv Ta Sue vy trép, Edéovs (Ze. not trép 
dAnbeias) So€doar Tov @edv (not might glorify, as AV. and RV.). 

18. €v G kat dpets. “In whom ye also.” There is much 
difference of opinion as to the connexion. Beza, Calvin, a/, 
supply #Azixare. But if wpoyAz. is to suggest the supplement, 
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it would be zponArixare, which is inadmissible. Meyer and 
Alford supply the substantive in accordance with the current 
expression év Xpior@ elvar, “in whom ye also are.” Not only is 
this extremely tame, but, considering the pregnant meaning of 
etvac in this phrase, it is hardly possible that it should be omitted, 
not having occurred in the previous clause. Erasmus, a Lapide, 
Harless, a/., supply €xkAnpdOyre. The objection of Meyer and 
Ellicott, that ékAnp. would thus be limited’ to Gentile Christians, 
though it formerly referred to both Jews and Gentiles, loses its 
force if the interpretation of ver. 11 above given be adopted. But 
it is awkward to go back so far, and a much simpler solution is 
that év & is connected with éo¢payicOnre, the second é @ being a 
resumption of ‘the first, as in RV. with Theodore Mops., Bengel, 
Eadie, Ellicott, Soden. Thus the thought év Xpio7d, which 
governs the whole section 3 to 14, is with the second éy @ once 
more emphatically brought forward, while micrevoavres, as the 
necessary antecedent of éofpay., is given its proper prominence as 
distinguished from the prior condition dkovocavres. The repetition 
of ipets before muarevoavres is so far from being necessary that it 
would obscure the importance of that word. 

tov Aéyov Tis GAnPetas. Cf. Col. i. 5. The word whose content 
is truth, ze the gospel, car’ é€f0x7v sermo veritatis quasi extra 
ipsum nulla esset proprie veritas (Calvin), in apposition with 76 
ebayyéALov THs owryplas ipaoy, the gospel, or good tidings, whose 
subject-matter was salvation. 

‘In whom I say, when ye also believed, ye were sealed.” €v a, 
not to be taken with mor., for which there is no parallel in St. Paul, 
‘but with éopp. Meyer, however, with Calvin, Beza, a@/, refers 
év @.to 76 edayy., comparing Mark i. 15, muorevere ev 7G edaryyeAiv, 
and Gal. iii. 26, wiorus é€v Xp. I. But it is much more natural to 
understand it as=év Xpuord ; and, of course, if the account just 
given of the first év ® be adopted, this alone is possible. Compare 
Acts xix, 2, e avetpa dywv éAdBere miotevoovtes=“ when’ ye 
believed.” 

éoppayicOynte. Compare 2 Cor. i. 22, 6 Kal oppayrodpevos Apas 
kat Sods Tov dppaBdva tov wvevparos. The figure is such an obvious 
one that it is needless to seek for its origin in any allusion to 
circumcision, called a seal in Rom. iv. 11, or in the oriypara 
of certain worshippers of heathen deities. In later writers oppayis 
is used simply for “baptism”; but there is no reason to suppose 
such a reference here, which would be too obscure. : 

76 wv. THs ém. “The spirit of promise,” ze. which had been 
promised, dru xara érayy. airé éAdBouev, Chrys., who, however, also 
gives a different view, as does Theoph. 7} dru e& émayyedias 6566 } 
ore THY TOV pehAdvTwv adyabav érayyeAiav TO Tv. BeBaot. The 
latter interpretation must be rejected. because the word zvedpa 
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does not contain the idea of BeBalwors, “The Spirit which brings 
a promise” would be a possible interpretation ; but it-is not the 
Spirit that is the immediate bringer of the promise, and, moreover, 
the other view agrees better with the connexion. 76 dyig added 
with emphasis, ‘even the Holy Spirit.” 

14. dppaBuv, a Semitic word (Heb. ji2y), which probably (we 
may say certainly) passed from the Phoenicians to the Greeks, and 
from them to the Romans in the sense of our word “earnest,” a 
portion of the purchase money given to ratify the contract, and soas . 
a pledge of full payment. In the N.T. it is found only here and 
2 Cor. i. 22, ver. 5 (in both places dpp. rot rvevparos). It is to 
be noted, first, that the earnest is of the same kind as the full pay- 
ment. Compare Clem. Alex., Zcl. Proph. xii. p. 982, ovre yap 
mav Kexopicpela ovte TavTds toTEepotpev, GAN olov adppaBava. .. . 
mpoceAnpaunev. So Irenaeus, “hoc est, pars ejus honoris qui a 
Deo nobis promissus est,” v. 8.1. To ‘this corresponds 7 arapyij 
tov mv. Rom. viii. 23. ‘‘ The actual spiritual life of the Christian is 
the same in kind as his future glorified life ; the kingdom of heaven 
is a present kingdom; the believer is already seated at the right 
hand of God,” Lightfoot, who adds that the metaphor suggests 
and doubtless was intended to convey another idea, namely, that 
tle recipient of the earnest money pledges himself to accomplish 
his side of the contract. 6s is attracted into the gender of app. 
according to a usual idiom; cf. Mark xv. 16, tis atAijs 6 éore tpat- 
twpiov, and Gal. ili. 16, 76 oméppari cov ds eats Xprords; also, 
perhaps, 1 Tim. iii. 16; Col. i. 27. 6 is, however, found in 
ABGL, Athan. Cyril, Chrys, and is adopted by Lachm., 
WH. 

eis dmodUTpwow THs MepitTouncews. epirovety means properly 
“‘to cause to remain over, to preserve alive, save.” It is so used 
both in classical writers and in the Sept. In the middle voice it 
means to acquire for oneself. So in N.T. Acts xx. 28, qv 
TEpLeTrOLnTaTo Ova TOV aiparos Tod idiov. The substantive wepuroinots 
occurs once in the Sept. in the sense of survival, 2 Chron. xiv. 13, 
Kat €recov Aifiowes Gore py elvae ev adrots mepiroinyow. This 
appears to be the sense intended here by the Sept. “for the 
redemption of those who live.” 

Most commentators compare the expression Aads eds repurotnow, 
1 Pet. ii. 9, which is taken from Mal. iii. 17, eoovrai por... eis 
., where eis 7. represents the Hebrew that is elsewhere rendered 
mepiovatos; SO RV. “ God’s own possession.” It is a serious 
objection to this that 7. by itself has not the meaning “ people fur 
a possession,” or “God’s possession.” In 1 Pet. it is Aads, and 
in Malachi pou, that determines the meaning: indeed, as St. Peter 
is quoting from Malachi, his words do not supply a second instance 
of even this limited use of the word, nor any at all of N.T. usage. 
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Meyer attempts to evade this objection by making airod refer to 
mepum. as well as ddéys, which is very forced. Another very strong 
objection is from the context. It is our inheritance that is in 
question ; it is of it that the earnest is received, and we should 
naturally expect that what follows «is would have reference to the 
complete reception of it. Instead of this, the interpretation quoted 
supposes the figure entirely changed, so that, instead of receiving 
an inheritance, it is we that are the possession ; a figure proper in 
its place, but here involving a confusion of thought which we can 
hardly attribute to St. Paul. Augustine seems to have understood 
the word as=“haereditas acquisita,” perhaps only following the 
Latin version, “acquisitionis.” So Calovius, “plena fruitio 
redemtionis haereditatis nobis acquisitae,” a meaning of 7. which is 
unsupported. 

Beza remarks that we have to distinguish two deliverances or 
dmoAutpwaes ; the one which is past and finished, the other, the 
complete deliverance to which we have to look forward in the 
hereafter. The former, he says, might be called “ docendi causa,” 
dmoAuTpwots éXevbepwoews, and, correspondingly, the latter daz. 
mepurounoews, “ liberatio vindicationis or assertionis.” His explana- 
tion of the construction, not the meaning of m., seems to be essen- 
tially the same as that of Theodore Mops., Theodoret, and 
Severianus. They, however, understand 7. as # mpds Tov @edv 
otketwois, Thus Sever. says we are redeemed tva zrepiroGopev 
kal olkewwhduev TG Oe, so that the meaning is, “ With a view to 
our full recovery of our privileges as sons of God.” But this is 
open to the objection just now brought against the RV., that 7é 
@eG required to be expressed. We are compelled, therefore, by 
the necessity of the context, to understand zepiroinows of our 
acquisition ; only it is not a thing possessed, the object of dzod., 
but possession or acquisition, the result of the complete dod. 
(so Soden, and, in substance, Macpherson), “With a view to a 
complete redemption which will give possession.” In the three 
other passages in which z. occurs in the N.T. it means acquisition 
or saving, in. accordance with the classical usage, viz. 1 Thess. 
Vv. 9, cwrypias; 2 Thess. ii. 14, 509s; Heb. x. 39, wuxis (cf. Luke 
xxi. 19, xTHoeae TAs Wuxas bdr). 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith, I thank God, and 
L pray that ye may attain a deeper knowledge of the glory of the 
inheritance, and of the mighty power of God who confers it upon 
you. 

15. Aid toito. Connected by some with vv. 13, 14, only, ze., 
‘Because ye also are in Christ, and have been sealed,” etc., since it 
is only in ver. 13 that the writer turns to the Ephesians. But better 
connected with the whole paragraph, vz. 3-14, “‘ because this blessing 
which we share is so mighty.” So Oecum., dia 7a daroxe(ueva dyad 
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tots bp04s mucrevovor Kat Brodor cal did 7a ev Tots cwOyoopévors 
terdxOa1 ipas. This is to be preferred, if only because 8a rodro is 
too emphatic for so limited a reference as the former. It is used 
in transition to a new paragraph in Rom. v. 12; 2 Cor. iv. 1; 
Cola. 9. The last Passage is closely parallel to the present. 

Kayes. “I also,” does not express co- operation with the readers 
in their prayers, or with others, of whom thefe is no hint; nor is 
it “I who first preached to you”; but it simply notes the transition 
from tpets. It is exactly parallel to xat jets in Col. i. 9, where 
the plural is used because Timothy is associated with Paul in the 
address. 

dKxovoas is certainly in favour of the view that the Epistle was 
written, not to the Ephesians, but to readers to whom Paul had 
not personally preached ; and this appears to be confirmed by the 
similar expression in Col. i. 4. On the other hand, it must be 
observed that the same expression occurs in the Epistle to 
Philemon (ver. 5), Paul’s beloved fellow-worker, except that the 
participle is present tense. But this makes all the difference. 
Theodoret explains dxovcas here as referring to thé progress the 
Ephesians had made more recently ; and so many moderns, But 
against this is the fact that in vz. 17 ff. this is prayed for. A frequen- 
tative force of the participle cannot be admitted. The frequentative 
force of the aor. ind. is only the result of its indefiniteness (Luke i. 
55 ff. ): The time of the participle is coven by the principal verb. 

Thy kal Spas miotw. “ Apud vos” = “among you,” but in sense 
equivalent to r. m. tyuav, Col. i. 4. t Giacate Acts xvii. 28, raév 
Kal tpas mownrav ; xviii. 15, vouov tod kal tuas=“the law that 
obtains among you”; xxvi. 3, Tév Kara “Iovdaiovs éfdv. This 


periphrasis for the genitive seems to have been frequent in later - 


Greek ; cf. Aelian, V. #1. ii. 12, ) Kar adrov dpery, Diod. S. i. 65. 
H Kata THY apxiv dmrdbects (laying down the government). There 


seems, therefore, no good reason to say, with Harless and Ellicott, ; 


that the phrase here’denotes the faith of the community viewed 
objectively (the thing in itself), in contradistinction to 7. 7. tar, 
which expresses the subjective faith of individuals; or with 
Alford, that it implies the possibility of some not having this faith 
(whereas all are addressed as mioroi). At most, perhaps, we may 
say that the form of expression was suggested by a view of the 
different classes of believers. ‘That 7 a. tuav could have been used 
is shown by Col. i. 4. 
moti év TO Kupiw “Inood. éy indicates that in which the faith 
rests, as eis expresses that to which it is directed, “ fidem in Christo 
repositam.” The absence of the article before év marks the bind- 
ing of riots év r. Kupiw into one conception. 
«al Thy &ydarqy THY els MdvTas TOUS Gylous, Ti dydryv is omitted by 
N* A BP, Orig. Hier., inserted by 8° DG KL, Syr. Boh., Chrys. The 


\ 
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insertion is supported by the parallel, Col. i. 4. Internal evidence is strongly 
in its favour, as mlorw els rods aylovs would be an unexampled expression 
(Philem. 6 is not an instance). The omission, too, is very easily accounted for 
by the passing of a copyist’s eye from the first to the second 74». Lachm. 
and Westcott and Hort and RV. omit the words, but Tisch. Treg (not mg.) 
retain them, 


16. ob atvopa “edxapiotay, x.7.A. evxapiorety, in the sense 
“ giving thanks, being thankful,” belongs to the later Greek (from 
Polybius onward). Its earlier meaning was “to do a good turn 
to,” and hence to “ return a favour,” to be grateful. 

o§ mavopat is usually joined directly with eiy.; while pretay x. 
is made subordinate, as specifying the further direction of the 
ebxapioria, But the following tva seems to require us to take 
pv. w. as the principal notion, “I cease not while giving thanks 
for you to make mention,” etc. It is not clear whether pveiav 
motetoGat, which also occurs ver. 16, Rom.i. 9, Philem. 4, means 
“to remember” or “to mention.” It is used in the latter sense 
by Plato (Protag. 317 E; Phaed. 254A) and other writers. Cf. 
_ Ps, cxi. 4; Sept. pv. éx. trav Gavpaciwv avrod. 
For éi rév mpocevyav cf. Rom. i. 10; 1 Thess. i. 2. 


buav (after prelav) of the Text. Rec. is om. by & ABD*, added by 
De K LP; Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh., Orig. Chrys. G have dyuéy after 
movov.evos. Compare the readings in 1 Thess. i. 2, where tyudv is om. by 
N* AB. 


17. iva. If this passage were to be considered without 
reference to the parallel in Col. i. 9, the rendering “in order 
that” would be tenable (though it would be strange to say, “I 
mention you in order that”). But in Col. the preceding verb is 
airovmevot. A verb of asking must be followed by words express- 
ing the content of the request. And there is an abundance of 
examples to show that in this and similar cases fva has almost or 
rather entirely lost its final sense. Thus we have SetcGac iva in 
Dion. Hal. etme tvo, xedeveu, emirpémenv iva, * 

Also with @é\av, ¢g. Matt. vii. 12, dca adv GédAnre tva 
modow: Mark vi. 25, @AAw iva por dds rHv Keparyv "Iwdyvov : 
ix. 30, od«k AOerev iva tis yvd: x. 37, Sos yuiv va: Matt. x. 25, 
dpkerov TG pabnr) iva yévyrat: xviii. 6, cvppéepe aita iva kpeuacby : 
cf. ee wa éri EiAov wdGy, Barn. Ep. v. 13: €Adxirrdv por 
eorw tva, 1 Cor. iv. 3: éorw ovyGela va... droAvow, John 
XVili. 39: pioOos iva, 1 Cor. ix. 18. 

In modern Greek va is used as a sign of the infinitive =“ to.” 
Winer quotes from the Confessio Orthod. mpérea va, Aéyerau vd, 
The usage above illustrated indicates the transition to this 
complete weakening of the original force of the word. 

6 ©eds Tod Kupiou, k.7.4. Many of the early commentators in 
order to avoid the obvious sense of these words, of which the 


y4 Wy) 
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Arians made use against the Divinity of Christ, interpreted 8é&a 
as signifying the Divine nature, xvpios the human. Thus 
Theodoret, @edv pév as dvOpdrov, tarépa dé ds @cod, ddfav yap 
tiv Gciay iow advdpacev. Similarly Athanasius, ddéav ov 
povoyevn Kade, But this would surely require airod to be added, . 
and the distinction would be out of place in this context. The — 
apostle refers to the relation of God to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
an encouragement to hope for the fulfilment of his prayer. More 
inadmissible, and only worthy of note as a singularity of interpreta- 
tion, is the view of Menochius, who takes vod x. %. ’I. X. as a 
parenthesis, or that of Estius, “Deus, qui est Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi pater gloriosus.” These devices are unnecessary, 
since the Lord Himself calls God “My God,” John xx. 17; 
Matt. xxvil. 46. The expression is neither more nor less express- 
ive of subordination than this, “the Father is greater than I,” 
which, as Pearson shows, was understood by the Fathers as spoken 
of the Divine nature of Christ. They did not hesitate to call the 
Father the Source, Fountain, Author, etc., of the Son or the whole 
Divinity. ’ 

6 marhp tis Sdéms. “The Father to whom belongs glory,” — 
cf. Acts vii. 2; “the God of glory,” 1 Cor. ii. 8; “the Lord. of 
glory,” cf. Jas. ii. 1; and warp r&v oixtipyev, 2 Cor. i. 3; also 
xepovBiw dd&ys, Heb. ix. 5. 

The interpretation “author or source of glory,” if it were 
tenable, would give a good sense. So Chrys. 6 peydda qyiv 
* 8edwKds dyad. 

But the possibility of the interpretation is not proved. Poetical 
expressions, such as Pindar’s dowWay raryp (of Orpheus, which, 
moreover, is not=“ creator,” but “inventor”), are not to the 
point, nor “hath the rain a father”? in Job xxxviii. 28; cf. xvii. 
14. ‘Father of spirits,” Heb. xii. 9, proves nothing, for the term 
there is introduced only as an antithesis to “fathers of our flesh,” 
and besides with the word “spirits,” “father” preserves the double 
notion of “creator” and “ruler,” as indeed the context there 
implies. The nearest parallel is Jas. 1. 17, waryp tév drwy, where 
“the lights” are personified, and the notion of control is not 
absent. But there is no parallel to this in St. Paul, whose usage 
is shown by the passages above referred to. Alford’s view is that as 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, God is the Father of the 
glory of the Godhead which shone forth im the manhood of the Son. 

8@y by Lachm. pointed dy as an Ionic conjunctive. The sense points 

to a conjunctive, but the form appears to be known only as epic. WH, 
give it in the margin, but in the text adopt 6, a later form for the 
opt. oly, B has 6, to which WH. give the second place in the margin. 
If the tva were truly final, the optative would create a difficulty, being pro- 


perly used after the present, when the attainment of the object is doubtful 
(Rost and Palm). 
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mveGpa copias, x.t.A. According to Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer, 
definitely the Holy Spirit, characterised here suitably to the subject. 
On the absence of the article cf. Gal. v. 5, 16. But these instances, 
where wv. is used as a proper name without a genitive following, are 
not parallel. 

It is better to understand with RV. after Chrys. Theodoret, 
al. ‘a spirit of wisdom,” etc.; cf. 2 Tim. 1. 7, “God did not give 
you zyv. deAlas, GAAS Suvdpews Kal dydrns Kal cwhpovicpod” ; Rom. 
Vili. 15, av. Sovdcias; Gal. vi. 1, wv. mpgdrntos; Rom. xi. 8, wv. 
katavugews (Sept.). That the spirit of wisdom here is the effect of 


the Holy Spirit, is naturally understood but not expressed. 


copia appears to be the more general term, droxédvyrs -having 


_ reference specially to the “mysteries” revealed to believers, not to 


the gift of prophecy, to which there is no reference in what follows, 
and to which the apostle did not attach so much importance (see 
1 Cor. xiii., xiv.). Harless, followed in substance by Eadie, re- 
gards dmox. as the medium by which cod/a is communicated. 
This relation would be more naturally expressed by droxdAvpews 
Kat codias. 

ev émuyvdcet adtod, ze. of Gal as appears from avrov in vu. 18, 19, 


| Christ being first referred to in ver. 20. émtyvwous, “ full know- 


| ledge, 


” 66 


major exactiorque cognitio,” Grot.; see 1 Cor. xili, 12, 
dpe ywaoKw €k pépovs, Tore O& Evyvdcopat Kabas Kal éreyvooOnv. 


This is generally joined-with the preceding, some taking év for 


' eis (A Lapide, Bengel, a/.), or as = “by,” which reverses the 


Avis. 


relation of the knowledge of God with the gift of copia. Meyer 
and. Ellicott understand it as marking the sphere or element in 
which they were to receive wisdom and revelation; Stier and 
Eadie, connecting the words especially with azox., suppose them, 
while formally denoting the sphere, to indicate virtually the 
material of the revelation. If this punctuation be adopted, the 
latter view seems preferable. But all difficulty disappears if, with 
Lachm. WH. (after Chrysostom and Theoph.), we connect the 
words with what follows. The abruptness of wefwricpévous is 
much softened by the previous mention of the means. Indeed, 
the bold figure of enlightenment of the eyes of the heart seems 
to require some such definition as év eémtyvdoe, which then 
naturally precedes, because of its connexion in sense with dzoxé- 


18. wepwriopévous tors dpOadpous, «.7.A. A difficult construc- 
tion. The most probable explanation appears to be that the 
words are in apposition with wvedma as the immediate effect, and 
so dependent on de, in which case, however, according to the 
sound observation of- Bengel, “‘articulus praesupponit oculos jam 
praesentes,” we must render “the eyes of your heart enlightened,” 
wep. being a tertiary predicate (so Harless, Olsh. Wold. Schmidt, 
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Soden). It is also possible to regard we. as by anacoluthon 
referring to tpi, rods 66. being the accusative of nearer definition. 
Somewhat similar examples of the accusative being used where 
the dative has preceded, and might be expected to be repeated, 
are found in classical writers, ¢.g. dreori pou Opacos advrvewy 
KAvovoav daptiws dvepatwy, Soph. ZZ. 479. The sense would be 
‘enlightened as to the eyes of your heart,” ze. “so that ye 
may be enlightened.” Such an irregularity of construction is 
intelligible where it makes the sentence run more simply, not 
where it makes it obscure. 

A third construction is adopted by Bengel, Eadie, a/., accord- 
ing to.whom the zed¢. agrees with 6¢6., the three words together 
being an accus. absolute, “the eyes, etc., being enlightened. a 
That is, the words are taken as equivalent to mechani Rien TOV 
ibaa wad The possibility of this is questionable. Bernhardy 
(p. 133) maintains that absolute accusatives of participles should 
be banished from Greek grammars (cf. Jelf, § 581. 1). Acts 
XXVi. 3, cited by Bengel, is not in point, being a case of anacolu- 
thon (Winer). 


Kapdtas. This reading rests on decisive authority. It is that of N 
ABDGKLP, Vulg. Syr., Orig. Chrys. etc. The T.R. diavolas is sup- 
ported only by a few cursives, Theodoret and Oecum, 


dpOadpods THs Kapdias, “eyes of the heart”; cf. Plato, Ref. 
P. 533 A; TO THS Wry7s Gupo. Aristotle in L7h. Vic. calls devédrns, 
TO Oppa ms wWoyns (vi. 12. 10). Clement’s jvedyOynoav jay ot 
660. ris kapdias may be an allusion to this passage. It_is to be 
observed that xapdéa, with the ancients, was not only the seat of 
emotion, but of thought and moral perception. Here clearly it is 
_as the seat of knowledge that it is referred to, hence “eyes of 
~ the heart.” See the contrary state, the darkening of the heart, 
Rom. i. 21. 

tls é€otiv } edmis. Not “of what nature,” nor “quanta,” but 
simply “quae,” which includes “ qualis, quanta et quam certa.” 
€Xmis THs KA., the hope which belongs to or is implied in our calling, 
Z.e. not merely the subjective emotion produced by our calling 
(taking ris kX. as gen. of efficient cause, Meyer, Ell.), the know- 
ledge of which does not require a special grace, but certainly 
including the content of this hope, not the object in itself, but as 
a conception (compare the use of our word “ambition,” «what is 
his ambition?” ze. the object of it as a mental conception). 
From the nature of the case the certainty is assumed. Compare 
Col. i. 5, “the hope laid up for you in the heavens (= Tit. ii. 13), 
Heb. vi. 18, mpoodexdpevor tiv paxapiav éArida. The xdJ%jous gives 
the guarantee for this, and includes it; it is, in fact, to this hope 
that believers are called ; émt rolats Barker eaakieehay Theodoret. 
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tés & wodtos Tis Sdéys THs KAnpovoplas adtoi. Not to be 
weakened into “rich glory” or “glorious inheritance.” “What a 
full grandiose cumulation, picturing, as it were, the weightiness of 
the matter!” Meyer. Glory is the essential attribute of the 
inheritance to be received, and the apostle wishes the readers to 
know how great the rich fulness of this glory is; cf. Col. i. 27, 
“riches of the glory of this mystery.” 

év trois dylors. “Among the saints.” ) This is by most com- 
mentators connected with KAypovouia, a connexion which is 
naturally suggested by Acts xx. 32, Sotvae KAypovoptay év Tois 
Hyacpevors wacw: cf. 2b. xxvi. 18, KAjpov év Tols jyvacpevors. It 
is a serious if not fatal objection to this that it would require the 
article t7v to be repeated before ev 7. dy., not simply because 
airod comes between, but because 4 xAypovouia @eod is completely 
defined by this airot. In fact, with this connexion the words 
would mean, “the inheritance which God has in the saints,” which 
is actually the meaning adopted by Stier, conjoining é«AnpdOyper, 
ver..11, which he interprets, “were made an inheritance.” This, 
however, would be out of harmony with the use of the word 
inthe N.Y. (ef. ‘ver 145 (ch. iv. 5 3, Acts xx. 32, above) as 
well as with the context. Such phrases as tév ovyyevov pov Kara. 
capxa (where o. is an adj., Rom. ix. 3); rov “IopayA xara odpxa, 
1 Cor. x. 18; ra evn év capxi, Eph. il. 11; tov ipov LpAov trép 
éuov, 2 Cor. vil. 7, are not analogous. 

The construction then is, ‘ What the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance is among the saints.” The community of believers is 
the sphere in which alone this zAotros, «.7.A., is found. This 
does not require the repetition of 6 before év 7. dy., nor does it 
give too great emphasis to the latter words. The object of the 
KAnpovopia, is, of course, the future kingdom of God; but this 
future glory is treated by St. Paul as if present. 

19. kal ti 1d GmepBdddov péye0os, k.7.A. Supply, as in the 
previous clause, éori, to which then we are to attach «is judas, not 
duvduews, “And what the exceeding greatness of His power is to 
usward.” Thus the two clauses are symmetrical, «is jas corre- 
sponding in position to éy tots dyiors. 

The three objects of eidévae are in reality one and the same 
under different points of view; the content of the “hope of the 
calling” is the inheritance of Heb. ix. 15, and this again in its 
realisation is an effect and proof of the dvvayes of God. Thus the 
object of the ériyvwors is the blessingto be obtained in the future 
kingdom of God. 

Kata TH évépyerav, x.7.A. Many commentators connect these 
words with rots mor., understanding them as expressing the fact 
that faith itself is the result of God’s évépyea. But this would 
make the whole solemn exposition in ver. 20 subservient to zo7., 
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which is only incidental in the sentence. The connexion would 
be interrupted by a reference to the origin of faith. Besides, this 
would require us to give to xara some such meaning as “ by virtue 
of,” since our faith is not according to the measure of His power. 
The three objects of «i8’vou are so closely connected in themselves 
that it matters little whether we refer the words xara 7. € to the 
last only or to all three; naturally, however, the évépyea is 
immediately connected with the last. This é. supplies the 
measure by which to estimate the power of God. 

As to the three words ioyvs, xparos, évépyeta, the distinction |, 
appears to be that icxvs is inherent power, xpdros power expressing 
itself in overcoming resistance, and évépyea the actual exercise of 
power. The Vulgate has “secundum operationem potentiae | 
virtutis ejus.” Each term has here its appropriate meaning, and | 
there is no occasion to have recourse to a Hebraism, or to such a | 
resolution as xpéros ioyupdv. i 

20-28. This power of God was shown in His raising Christ 
Irom the dead, and setting Flim above all created powers by what- 
ever name they may be called, whether on earth or in heaven. His 
relation to the Church, however, is more intimate. It ts the Body 
of which He ts the Head. 


20. hv évipynoev or évypyynKev. The latter is read by AB, Cyr., the 
former by 8 DGKLP. The versions naturally do not help. Lachm. Tisch. 
WH. adopt the perfect, WH. placing the aorist in the margin. Tregelles 
puts the perfect in the margin. The neighbouring aorist might readily lead 
to the substitution of the aorist for the perfect. The counter change would 
not be so easily accounted for. The perfect is properly employed, because 
the effect continues while the separate acts in which this évepyety realised 
itself follow in aorists. 


éye(pas. The time is contemporaneous with that of the 
principal verb; not “having raised him”; but as AV. “when 
He raised him”; or “in that He raised Him.” 


21. kat xaSioas. This is the reading of % AB, Vulg. The Rec. xa 
éxd@icev is found in DG K LP, Chrys. etc.; atrdv is added in & A, Boh. Syr. 
(both), but not in BDGKLP, Vulg. Tischendorf, who reads cal xaOloas 
atréy with & A, thinks a difficulty was found in this reading for two reasons, . 
first, that although the verb occurs frequently in the N.T. it is transitive only 
in 1 Cor. vi. 4 (compare ouvexd@icev, Eph. ii. 6); and, secondly, because 
nowhere else is God said to have placed Christ at His right hand, but Christ 
is said to have sat down at God’s right hand. 

Those who adopt the reading éxa@cev think that more emphasis is thereby 
given to éyelpas as the principal illustration of the Divine power. The words, 
seem to be an indirect quotation of Ps. cx. 1. Compare Ps. xvi. 11, and the 
request of the sons of Zebedee, Mark x. 37; and for the ground of the figure, 
1 Sam. xx. 25; 1 Kings ii. 19. Harless quotes from Pindar (of Minerva), 
SeEidv Kara xetpa marpos ifear (Fragm. xi. 9). The words express participa- 
tion in the highest honour and power. So Stephen beholds Jesus standing 
ék Sev Tod Geos, Acts vii. 56. 


év Tots émoupaviors has, of course, primarily a local signification. 
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But so also have xaOicas and Seid. It is said that these “ distinctly 
local expressions” “tend to invalidate the vague and idealistic 
‘status coelestis’ urged by Harless” (Ellicott). But these expres- 
sions tell rather the other way. For surely no one will interpret 
the right hand of God locally, or the “sitting.” These words are 
but figurative expressions of honour and dignity. Some writers, 
indeed, lay stress on Stephen’s beholding of Jesus at the right 
hand of God. “As Stephen saw Him, so He veritably is,” says 
Alford ; and Stier holds fast the “ cer/um ov of heaven, yea of the 
throne of God in it.” With so literal a view as this 7a érovpdvia can 
be nothing but extra-terrestrial space, or more properly (considering 
the earth’s motion), space in general. “The distressed mind 
instinctively looks upward (says Eadie) to the throne of God.” 
And Stier calls a similar observation of Passavant decisive. 
(How about the Antipodes, or ourselves at a later hour?) We 
look upward in order to look away from visible things. 


B reads év rots ovpavots, which is adopted by Lachmann. 


21. bmepdvw, “over above,” is not intensive, tva 76 dxpdtarov 
twos SnAdoyn, “far above,” AV. See Heb. ix. 5, irepdvw airis 
xepovBin ; Ezek. xliii. 15, im. trav Kepdrwv anys; also 70. vill. 2, 
X. 19. 

Compare also taroxdrw, Mark vi. 11, 6, rav woddv tpav, and Heb. 
il, 8. There was a tendency to such compounds in later Greek. 

2 a ee 4 A a ‘ ’ 

mdons apxis Kat efoucias kal Suvdpews Kat Kupidtytos. These 
words cannot be considered apart from the parallel enumeration 
in Col. i. 16, 7a rdvra ev Tois ovpavois Kal eri THS yHs TA Spara Kal 

oe ed ” 1p LY / 4” > ‘ ” > - 

Ta AOpaTa €LTE Opovor ELTE KUPLOTYTES ELTE apxXat €lLTE e€ovctat. In Col. 
the abstracts are obviously used for the concrete; it does not, 
however, follow that the same is the case here where the nouns 
are singular. There St. Paul is contending definitely against the 


| doctrine of angelic mediators; here he is only alluding to it. 


Vitringa takes the words here as abstract, understanding them as 
titles which belonged to the Messiah. In either case there is 
probably a reference to the use of the words as names of classes 
of angelic powers. ‘The view that limits the meaning of the words 
to earthly powers may be set aside, as this would have little point 
in connexion with such a lofty expression of Christ’s exaltation. 
But the questions remain, Are the powers referred to only 
heavenly, or both earthly and heavenly? Are these heavenly 
powers good or bad, or both? and what conclusion, if any, can we 
draw as to the ranks and subordination of the angels? It will be 
convenient to answer the last question first, which we do without 
hesitation in the words of Lightfoot (on Col.), “In this catalogue 
St. Paul does not profess to describe objective realities, but 
contents himself with repeating subjective opinions.” First, neither 
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here no: elsewhere does he make any positive statement about \ 
the orders of angelic powers. To do so here would be, not to — 
assist, but to interrupt his exposition of the doctrine of Christ’s 
exaltation. Nor, indeed, is it likely that here and in Col., writing 
to those who were in danger of giving too much prominence to 
angelology, and priding themselves on their knowledge of the 
unseen (Col. ii. 18), St. Paul should enlighten them by “an 
incidental revelation” (Ellicott), which could have no effect but 
to assist them in their futile speculations. The very manner in 
which he Expresses himself here, kal 7avTos év6p.aTos dvopalopeévor, 
x.7.A., Indicates the contrary. As Lightfoot weli remarks, ‘ He 
brushes away all these speculations. without inquiring how much 
or how little truth there may be in them, because they are | 
altogether beside the question.” It is as if he said, “It matters not — 
by what title they are called, or whether real or imaginary, Christ 
is elevated above them all.” The «ire . . . etre in Col. gives a 
similar indication. He is impatient with this elaborate angelology. 


No doubt St. Paul took these names from the speculations to which he 
refers in Col. ii. 18, with which the Asiatic readers of this Epistle also were 
familiar. This is not mere conjecture. In the Zestaments of the Twelve 
FPatriarchs, an early Jewish-Christian work (probably before A.D. 131), seven 
orders of spirits are named, the two highest, which are in the seventh heaven, 
being called @pévoc and éfovolat. The others are described by their offices 
(Levi 3). Origen enumerates five classes, called in the Latin in an ascend- 
ing series, ‘‘sancti angeli, principatus (=dpyal), potentates (= étovelat), sedes 
or throni (=6pédvor), dominationes (=«xvpidryres),” Opp. 1733, pp. 66, 70. 
But this cannot be regarded as independent of St. Paul. Ephrem Syrus, 
commenting on Deut. i. 15, gives three great divisions, subdivided thus: 
(1) Oeol, Opdvor, Kupidrynres; (2) dpxdyyeror, dpxal, dtovctar; (3) dyyedor, 
duvduers, xepovBlu, cepagdlu (Opp. Syr. i. p. 270). (Compare Milton’s 
‘thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers. ”) 

The treatise of the pseudo- Dionysius ‘‘on the Celestial Hierarchy,” 
written about A.D. 500, and very popular in the Middle Ages, gives three | 
classes each with three subdivisions, viz.: (1) @pdvor, xepovBlu, cepaplu; | 
(2) eEovolar, xupidrynres, Suvdpes ; (3) Ayyedor, apxdyyedo, dpxal. Perhaps 
too much importance has been attached in this connexion to these quotations 
by some expositors, as if it might be assumed that they were derived from 
independent sources. Origen seems wholly dependent on St. Paul, saying 
that he does not know whence the apostle took the names. 

It follows from what has been said that it is to no purpose to inquire 
whether the names are arranged in ascending or descending order, especially 
as the order in Colossians is not the same as in Ephesians, nor the reverse ; 
whence Alford supposes that here the first two descend, the next two ascend. 
More wisely Chrysostom calls the names donua kal od yvwpifdueva, and 
Augustine, ‘‘dicant, qui possunt, si tamen possunt probare quod dicunt; ego 
me ista ignorare fateor.” 

The universality of expression both here and in Colossians, where the 
enumeration is preceded by the words ‘‘in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible,” leads us to infer that earthly powers as well as heavenly are 
included. The terms dpxal, é€ovolae are used of earthly powers in Tit. iii. 1, 
and in this Epistle in vi. 12 of evil powers. xupiérns occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 10; 
Jude 8. Compare the Book of Enoch lxi. 10, ‘“‘angels of power and angels 
of principality ” (ed. Charles, p. 46). 

3 
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kal mavrds dvdépuaros, .7.A. Kai here = and in general, cf. Demosth. 
De Contrib. xxxi. 4, kal Tyns Kal dpxyys Kal ayalov Tivos petadap- 
Bdvev, and Aeschin. adv. Zim., Sddwv éxetvos, 6 raAatds vowobérys 
Kal 0 3péxwv Kal of Kara Tods xpdvous éxetvous vomodérar (Fritzsche, 
Matth. pp. 786, 870). dvopya dvopaldpevov is understood by many 
(including Lightfoot) to mean “every dignity or title (whether real 
or imaginary) which is reverenced.” But dvouo never of itself 
contains the idea of dignity; in such phrases as “the name of 
God,” it is because of the word with which it is joined that it 
acquires this sense ; so again in such phrases as zrovetv év., Exew Ov., 
év évépare eva, the idea of dignity does not reside in the word 
évoua any more than in our word “name,” which is similarly used 
when we say “to make a name,” etc. The participle évoyafopévov 
also shows that the word is to be taken in its simple meaning. 
Nor is it “every such name,” which is quite arbitrary. 

ob pudvoy, k.t.A. Chrysostom and Theodoret suppose these words 
to refer to our possible knowledge in the future life ; but it is not our 
knowledge that is in question, but the exaltation of Christ, which is 
thus declared ‘to be, not temporary, but eternal. The form of ex- 
pression is common in Jewish writers, who, however, by “the world 
to come” understand the time of the Messiah. Cf. Matt. xii. 32. 

22. kal mdvra, k.7 X., a reminiscence (not a citation as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 27) of Ps. vili. 7, where the words are spoken of man. Here 
the apostle adopts them as typically applicable to Christ, in whom 
they received a higher and more complete fulfilment. The context 
in the psalm itself, “all sheep and oxen,” etc., shows that this is 
not to be regarded as an interpretation of the psalm, but an 
application “of its language in a manner familiar with Jewish 
writers. In Christ, humility was raised to a dignity far surpassing 
that which was assigned to it at its first creation. 

kal @daxev aitov Kepadhy bmép wavta tH éxxdynola. The verb 
édwxev is not for €Oyxev, but with its proper sense, “gave,” is 
directly connected with rj exxA. The order of the words is not 
against this, for not only is the position of kedadnv %. 7. most 
appropriate to the general sense of the passage, which concerns, 
not the giving, but the giving as Head, but it is also necessary to 
clearness, in order that #rus may follow éx«A. directly. Kepadiy 
trép wdvra is not=summum caput, as if there were more heads 
than one, but simply ‘“ Head over all.” 

23. j11s=not the simple relative, but ‘“ which, in fact, is,” “ut 
quae.” In order, says Oecumenius, that hearing of the head you 
may not think merely of rule and authority, cwpariKas yuaov €ore 
xepary. There is an organic connexion; the life of the Church 
springs from its union with Christ as its Head. 

TO TAYpPwO-GA TOG TA TdvTO Ev Tacw mAnpoupévouv. A much vexed 
passage, which is ably discussed by Soden, to the following effect. 
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We find in iv. 10 that it is the function of Christ to fill all things, 


having ascended to heaven and thence descending with the gifts | 


communicated to the Church. He is here, therefore, called 6 
mAnpovpevos TA TAVTA. , 

This He is able to do by virtue of His being the head over 
all. How this is to be understood is suggested by Rom. xiii. 9 sq., 
where that by which the law is fulfilled, namely, dydazy, is also 
that in which the law with all its parts dvaxefudootra. If we 
transfer this to the present passage, it gives the result that the 
fact that ra wavra are filled by Christ coincides with this; but ra 
mavTa dvaxepadavodrat in Christ, ch. i. ro. And this expression 
corresponds with the conception that the Church, whose function 
is to be the means of this wAnpotc@at, is so because Christ is given 
to her as Head. 

If Christ is to fill all things through the medium of the Church, 
He must first fill the Church. And with this the figure of cama 
agrees, since in a man the head fills the body with its thoughts 
and purposes, so that each member is determined by it and filled 
by it, and that the more, the maturer the man is: comp. iv. 
13, 16, where the wArjpwua rod Xp. is attained in proportion as 
the capa is, so to speak, full grown. In this view zArpwpa rod 
Xp. is understood to mean that which is filled with Christ, and 
with some modifications this is the view adopted by most moderns. 

The difficulty is in the genitive relation, 7A. rod Xp.. The word 
mAypwya has been very fully discussed, from a lexical point of 
view, by Fritzsche (Rom. vil. p. 469), to whom later com- 
’ mentators are indebted for their references; also by Lightfoot in 
an excursus on Col., and by others. The verb zAypéw means 
either to fill or to fulfil, complete. The meanings of the sub- 
stantive have been generally derived from the former signification, 
but it is important to keep the latter in mind. Like all verbals 
in -wa, the substantive has a passive signification. There are, 
indeed, one or two passages cited by Fritzsche and the lexicons 
as examples of an active sense, e.g. Eur. Zroad. 824, Znvos éxeus 
kurXikwv tARpwpa KadXiorav Xartpeiay, ze. filling the cups of Zeus, 
and Philo, de Adz. (ii. p. 39), mioris 7 mpos Tov Oedy, rapnydpnua 
Biov, tANpwpa xpnorav éAridwy = bonae spei ad eventum adductio 
(for faith is not the fulfilment of hope). These are not admitted 
by Lightfoot, but they are cited as examples of what would 
be properly called an “active” sense of rAxjpwuo. That which is 
usually so called is really passive ; for since the action of the verb 
has an indirect as well as a direct object, the substantive may 
mean either, “id quo res impletur s. impleta est,” or “id quod 
completur.” vats wAnpotvy is a familiar phrase for “to man 
ships,” and hence 76 zAyjpwpa and ra rAxypwpara of ships are the 
full complement of their crews or fighters, or both, cf. Xen 
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Hell. i. 6. 16,  moAdGv wAnpwoudrov éxrehéxOar rods apictous 
épéras. It is ‘also used of the cargo, as by Philo, de vita Mosis 
(ii. 144), who speaks of ro mA. of the ark. Suidas, too, gives 
adypopara 6 tov vndv doptos. The passive force in these cases 
will be more clear if we compare Xen. Ae//. vi. 2. 14, where 
Iphicrates. 74s vats érAnpod. The action was that of Iphicrates, 
but neither he nor his action was wAnpwua. The word is also 
used of the ship itself, as in Lucian, Ver. Hist. ii. 37, dad dvo 
anpwpdtov dXovTo ; "38, mévte yap elxov tAnpwpata,—a usage 
explained by Fritzsche from the sense “id quod completur,” 
but more simply as a figure of the same kind as that by which 
in naval histories the admiral’s ship is called “the admiral.” 

But we want to know the meaning of 7A. with a genitive. 
There appears to be no example of a ship being called 7A. 
értBarav or the like. zAnpwua tis oAews Occurs pretty often, of 
the full population of the city, or of a combination of artisans, etc. 
complete enough to form a city (Arist. Pod. iv. 4, p. 1291, Tatra 
mdvra, 7.€. all these workmen, yiverot tAjpwpa THs tpwTNS TOAEWS. 
In the Sept. we have aA. trys yas, THs Gadrdooys, etc., and in 
Eccles. iv. 6, 7A. Spaxds, a handful. In the N.T., still in the same 
sense, Mk. viii. 20, ozvpidwv rAnpdépata. The sense “abundance,” 
often found, does not concern us here. The only example quoted 
to justify the interpretation of 7A. with a genitive, as = 7erAnpw- 
pevov, is from Philo, De Praem. et Poen. (ii. p. 418), “The soul 
by these three excellent things, nature, learning, exercise, yevouévyn 
TAnpwya aperoy, leaving in itself no empty space for the entry of 
other things.” But the plural dperéy here prevents our accepting 
the passage as a Satisfactory parallel.to wA. Xpirrov (or @eov). 
The article also forms an objection to this interpretation. Since 
Christ, in the same sentence, is said to fill all things, how can the 
Church be defined as 76 zAvjpwya, “that which is filled by Him”? 
Moreover, there is on this view no such parallelism between cdma 
and 7A. as the supposition would lead us to expect. The idea of 
_the head-filling the body is too remote from common notions: to 
be left to the reader to supply. 

Fritzsche suggests two alternatives, either ‘‘ those who are filled 
by Christ, namely, with blessings,” or taking 7A. =“ multitudo,” 
“plenum Christi agmen,” the paronomasia in the latter case being 
verbal, Eadie and Ellicott as well as some others do not seem to 
distinguish the two notions “filled with” and “filled by,” calling 
the Church “the filled-up receptacle of spiritual blessing from 
Him” (Eadie, adopted by Ell.). If this is their view it is irrele- 
vant to quote 7A. dperav or, as Fritzsche, tAnpotodar @eod (from 
Pollux). If they understand “filled with Christ’s presence or 
life” (as we surely must if this signification of A, is adopted), the 
words just quoted are inadequate. 
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Lightfoot’s view is that ‘“‘all the divine graces which reside in 
Him are imparted to her; His fulness is communicated to her; 
and thus she may be said to be His pleroma.” But this thought 
is not suggested by the connexion, and, besides, the interpretation 
makes o@pa and zAjpwpya convey quite heterogeneous ideas. 

There is, however, another meaning of zAnpwua which would 
give an excellent sense, and which has been adopted by Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, Thomas Aquinas, and many others, namely, “ com- 
plement” in the second sense of that word, viz. that which makes 
complete. ‘This appears to be the signification in which the word 

occurs in Matt. ix. 16, Mark ii. 21, where 76 ézi/@Anua, the patch 
put on the old garment, is called 76 zAjpwpo. (although Lightfoot 
interprets the word otherwise). This agrees with the use of the 
verb in connexion with yxpetav=to supply (Thucyd.). The ex- 
pression is then seen to be easy and natural; the Church as the 
body of Christ is the zAjpwya or complement of Him, its Head. 
“He says 7Ajpwpa,” observes Chrysostom, “just as the head is com- 
pleted by the body, for the body is composed of all the parts and 
has need of each one. See how he brings Him in as needing all. 
For unless we be many, and one a hand, another a foot, and 
another some other part, the whole body is not completed. By 
all then is His body completed. Then the head is completed, 
then the body becomes perfect when we are all joined and united 
together.” To this it is objected that it supposes that Christ without 
the Church would be deficient, since wA7jpwya implies a previous 
ntTypa. The objection leaves the figure out of account. When 
Christ is called Head, the figure implies that however complete He 
is in Himself, yet as Head He is not complete without His body. 
As Beza well remarks, ‘Such is Christ’s love for the Church, that 
He, as it were, regards Himself as incomplete unless He has the 
Church united to Him as a body” ; to which the apostle then adds, 
Tov Ta mavra, x.T.A., to express that Christ does not of Himself 
need this complement, but that, on the contrary, all our complete- 
ness is from Him. There is here no inconsistency in thought, 
although a superficial inconsistency in words, in fact an oxymoron. 
Amongst recent expositors this view is adopted by Barry. 

Oltramare ably maintains the signification ‘‘ perfection” for rAjpwya. 7d 
mAhpwpd Tivos means ‘‘that by which a person or thing is filled,” and hence, 
in speaking of persons, he says it signifies that by which a person is filled, 
perfected. John i. 16, éx Tod mAypwyaros atrod éAdBouer, z.e. of that with, 
which he is filled,—an allusion to wAjpys xdpuros Kal ddAnOelas, ver. 14. 
Usually it refers to qualities with which a person is filled, and which render 
him perfect, from wAnpodv, “‘to render perfect (things),” as in Phil. ii. 2, 
aAnpboaré wou tiv xapdv: Eph. iv. 10, iva wAnpwon Ta wavra: 2 Thess. i. 11, 
twa... d0cds judy... TANPwoN Tacay EvdoKiay dyabwatvns. So wdAnpoto- 
Oa, John iii. 29, ) xapa uy wemAjpwrac: xv. II, wa... ) Xap vudp 
mhnpw0p: 2 Cor. x. 6, bray mAnpwOR buav h bwaxor: cf. Eph. iii. 19, v. 18; 
Col. i. 9. Hence memAnpwpévos, ‘“made complete, perfect,” John xvi. 24, 
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xvii, 13; Phil. i, 11, wemd. kaprdv Sixcsoctvys, ‘perfect as regards the 
fruit,” etc., not as in Rec. xaprév, “filled with”; Col. ii. 10, éore év a’rw 
mex\npwévot: Apoc. iii. 2, ob yap elpnkd cov Ta epya memAnpwyucva, K.T.r. 
Hence rAjpwua, ‘‘ perfection,”? Eph. iii. 19, wa wAnpwOijre els may 7d Th. 
rod Qeod: Col. i. 19, Tay TO TAApwua: il. 9, wav Td WA. THS BedryTos: Eph. 
iv. 13, 70 xA. ToD Xpiorod. Hence Oltramare renders here ‘‘the perfection 
(objectively, =the perfect work) of Him who makes all perfect.” The 
difficulty in this interpretation is’just in the equation ‘‘ perfection = perfect 
work.” This requires further justification. 

We must decidedly reject the exposition which makes wA7jpwua to be in 
apposition with airéy. This would make #ris éorw 7d oGpa abrod a useless 
insertion, and worse than useless, as serving only to separate 7X. from &dwxev. 
Moreover, if the words were to mean ‘‘even Him who is,” etc., they should 
come after atréy; as they stand they could only depend on avrdv edwxer, 
‘© save Him to be i.,” which does not yield a possible sense. 


mAnpoupévou, not passive, as Chrys: (see above) and Vulg. 
(adimpletur), which would make 7ré rdéyra év waou a sclecism, but 
middle. We might interpret the middle here as=“for Himself,” 
but the instance quoted above from Xen. Ae//. vi. 2. 14, shows 
that the. middle may be used simply in an active signification. 
The participle refers not to God, as Theodoret suggests, saying rod 
pev Xpiorod capa, Tov dé watpds TAjpwua, but to Christ, as the 
parallelism shows as well as iv. 12, where iva tAnpwon Ta wavra is 
said of Christ. év maou “in all” rather than “ with all.” 

II. 1-10. This exhibition of God's power has not stopped there 
He has made us partakers of Christs resurrection and exaltation, 
having given us life when we were dead through our sins. <Not for ~ 
any merit of our own, but of His own free grace, for it was when 
we were dead in our sins that [le thus loved us, But though our 
salvation was not on account of any works of ours, it was God's 
purpose in His new creation of us that we should walk in the path 
of holiness which He designed. 

1. kai 6uas from its position means “and you, too.” Resumed 
in ver. 5, where first the verb ovve{woroince is expressed. Some 
commentators, indeed, have closely connected this with the pre- 
ceding verse, so as to make tuds depend on zAnpovpévov. But 
the relation between vexpovs and ovveg. is decisive against this. 
Lachmann, while taking ids to be dependent on ovveg., puts only 
a comma after 1, 23, so as to co-ordinate Kal (cvvel.) duas with 
airov édwxe. But in this case we should certainly expect jas 
here, since the apostle would be passing from what God has done 
with respect to Christ, to what He has done to Christians; cf. 
i. 19, els Huds robs muct. Moreover, i. 23 has the character of a 
solemn close, not of a parenthetical insertion; while the exposi- 
tion which begins in ii. 1 is too important to be regarded as a 

1Compare Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 7. 9, rou évédevrev els evdarpovlay 7 


éremAijpwro ev paxapidryte, ‘* either he lacked something for happiness, or he was 
complete in happiness.” 
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_ mere appendage to the foregoing. Hence, also, it is not a mere 
exemplification of the general act of grace referred to in i. 23. 
Rather are we to understand that the apostle, having spoken of 
the exceeding power of God towards those that believe, which 
might be recognised by reflection on what He had done in raising 
and exalting Christ, now, applying this to his readers, reminds 
them that in them also God had shown that exceeding power 
(Meyer). The grammatical structure is interrupted before the 
subject or the verb is expressed. It is taken up again with d¢ in 
ver. 4, where the subject is expressed, and in ver. 5 the object is 
repeated, which, however, is now changed to the first person in 
consequence of the kai 7jets introduced in ver. 3. 

SvTas veKpods Tois TapaTTépacw Kal Tats dpaptiats bpav. tpov 
is added with xBDG, Syr. (both) Vulg., Theodoret, etc. It is 
omitted by K L, most cursives, Chrys. Oec. A has éavrév évtas v., 
“dead as ye were through your trespasses and sins.” Many 
attempts have been made to distinguish between dmoprio. and 
mapartwpata. Tittmann, following Augustine’s distinction (ad Lev. 
qu. 20), supposes the former to be deliberate sins, the latter sins 
of thoughtlessness. Augustine himself in the same place suggests 
a different view, viz. that 7. meant “desertio boni,” and du. “ per- 
petratio mali.” He seems then to have been guessing. Certainly 
these distinctions are both untenable. Jerome takes zap. to refer 
to the beginnings of sin in thought, du. to the actual deeds, which 
is not admissible. Many understand éu., which is the more 
general term, as meant to include the sinful disposition, zap. being. 
only concrete acts. However reasonable this may be with the 
singular duapria, it can hardly be maintained of the plural. Ety- 
mology gives no help, for zapazizrw means to fall or go aside from, 
to miss, ¢.g. THs 6500, Polyb. ili. 54.5; THs aAnOelas, 2b. xil. 7. 2, 
also without a genitive, to err. So that etymologically zap. is the 
same as duaptia. St. Paul appears to use the words as synonymous, 
see Rom. v. 20, va mAcovdon 7O rapdrtwpa; od dé erdcdvacey % 
dpaptia, x.t.4. Comp. also Rom. iv. 25 with 1 Cor. xv. 3. 

Nexpods is here taken by Meyer to mean liable to eternal death. 
That vexpot may be used proleptically appears from Rom. viii. 10. 
In that case the dative is instrumental. ut this is hard to re- 
concile with the tense of ovvefworoinoe. And surely it is very 
improbable that the apostle in speaking of the working of God’s 
power towards them, would mention only their future deliverance 
from death, and not their actual deliverance from spiritual death. 
Nor could the readers fail to think of spiritual death. This sense 
is sufficiently indicated by rots zap. x.7.A., as well as by the follow- 
ing verse. So Chrysostom, <is €o xaTov Kaklas HAdoare (rodvro yap 
éart vexpwOjvar), This figure of spiritual (or moral) death is fre- 
quent amongst the ancients. Clement of Alexandria says that év 
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TH BapBdpov procopig veKpous | KaXovat Tous exec dovTas TOV Soyparwv 
xo. kaurordgavras Tov vowv Tots rdGeor tots Wuxtkois. The Jewish 
Rabbis have similar expressions. But Christianity has given a 
much deeper meaning to “death” in this connexion. We have 
tne same phrase in Col. ii. 13, where év is not part of the genuine 
text, and 77 dxpoBvatia tis capKos buov is against the mere in- 
strumental sense of the dative. It expresses that in which the 
death consisted. 

2. év ais refers to both substantives, though agreeing in gender 
with the nearer. epirarety in this sense is a Hebraism. The 
figure has disappeared, so that we are not to press the preposition 
as if marking “the walk which they trod”; see Rom. xiii. 13, 
TEPLTATHTWPEV, Py KwpoLs Kal peOats, K.7.A., and the parallel use of 
mopeverOat, Acts ix. 31, 7. TO POBw TOO kvplov. It is of frequent 
occurrence in St. Paul and St. John, but is not found in St. James 
or St. Peter, who use. dvarrpepeo Oat (a classical word, though not 
before Polybius) ; chr Pera. 17: 

Kata Tov aidva tod kéopou todTov. “In accordance with the 
course of this world.” This combination of aiwv and xécpos creates 
some difficulty. Elsewhere we have 6 aiwv obros (1 Cor. i. 20, 
ii. 6, iii. 18, etc.), or 6 Kdapos otros, 1 Cor. ili. 19. 7 codia rod x. 
rovrov in the latter passage being synonymous with 4 codia tov ai. 
rovrov in 1 Cor. il. 6. But the two substantives are not syn- 
onymous ; aidv means a period of time ; xdopos, the world existing 
in that period. Thus Antoninus (ii. 12) says that all things 
quickly vanish, 76 péev kdopw aira ta cdpata, TO O€ aide at pvjpar 
airav. The signification “life,” frequent in classical Greek, especi- 
ally in the tragic poets, is never found in the N.T. As a para- 
phrase, however, “spirit of the age” fairly represents the sense, 
except that ‘“‘age” refers to the whole period of this xdéopos. 
Comp. Tacitus, “corrumpere et corrumpi saeculum vocatur” (Germ. 
i. 9). aidv being a technical word with the Gnostics, it was to be 
expected that some expositors would adopt a similar meaning here. 
Accordingly, this has been done by Michaelis, who supposes. the 
words aiwy tov x. t. to mean “the devil,” with a polemic reference 
to the Gnostic aeons; and by Baur, who regards the expression 
itself as Gnostic, and equivalent to xoopoxparwp, vi. 12, meaning 
“the devil.” Holtzmann regards it as representing a ‘transition 
stage between Paulinism and Gnosticism. As the ordinary signifi- 
cation of aiwy yields a perfectly good and Pauline sense, there is 
no ground for such hypotheses. If the devil were intended to be 
designated here as ruler of this world, we might expect some such 
expression as 6 Oeds Tod aidvos Todrov, as in 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

kata Tov Gpxovta THs efougias Tod dépos. Most expositors take 
e€. here collectively =ai é€ovcia, understanding tod dépos as ex- 
pressing the sphere of their existence. Such words as ovppayia 
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for ovppaxor, Sovrcia for dotrAo1, mpecBeta for mpérBes, etc., ex- 
emplify this collective use of abstract for concrete terms. So 
occasionally in English, as “‘ embassy,” “ flight ” (of arrows). The 
present case, however, is not quite parallel, since the distribution 
for which é€. is supposed to stand is the plural of this word itself, 
viz. ai €€ovoia. This implies that the singular might be used of 
one of the éfovaio ; cf. Rom. xiii. 2, 3, where, however, 7 é& does 
not mean a ruling person. To use it collectively for ai éé. is, 
therefore, very different from using 4 cuppayia for: ot ovppaxor. 
Besides, we must not assume that the word can be treated apart 
from the following genitive. 6 dpywyv is defined, not by ris éé., but 
by ts e€. rod dépos. For this reason, too, we cannot take +. é as 
a genitive of apposition=“ princeps potentissimus.” Now, the 
genitive following éfovcia is elsewhere either subjective, as 7 é€. 
tov oatava, Acts xxvi. 18 ; Tod wyeudvos, Lk. xx. 20; tuav, 1 Cor. 
viii. 9 ; or objective, réons capxés, John xvii. 2; zvevparwv, Matt. 
X. I; tev, 1 Cor. ix. 12. It is possible, therefore, to understand 
the words as meaning “ the ruler to whom belongs the power over 
the region of the air”; but this would create a difficulty in con- 
nexion with zvevparos. It is therefore perhaps best to take 
n é Tov a, as the power whose seat is in the air. Some com- 
mentators take djp here as=oxéros; and if this were possible we 
should have obvious parallels in vi. 12, koopoxpdropas rod oxdrovs 
todrov, and Col. i. 13, THs e€ovaias tod oxdrovs. But although damp 
is used in Homer and elsewhere of “thick air” in contrast to 
aifyp, as in Plutarch (of the first creation), ert peév otpavoy éxputtev 
anp (De esu carn. Or. 1.§ 2), it does not appear that it can be used 
simply for oxdros, nor again that if so used figuratively, it could _ 
by another figure be used of spiritual darkness. What, then, does / 
the expression mean? Oecumenius’ view is that as the rule of | 
Satan is under heaven, not above, it must be either in the earth or | 
the air; but, being a spirit, it must be in the air, dvous yap rots | 
mvevpaci 4 evaépios Svarpiy ; and this is adopted by Harless and | 
others. The air being understood to mean, not merely the region | 
of the atmosphere, but “all that supra-terrestrial, but sub-celestial, 
region, which seems to be, if not the abode, yet the haunt of evil 
spirits,” Ellicott, who compares Job 1. 7 LXX, éuepurdrycay tiv | 
tm ovpavey, which surely is not to be appealed to as giving any 
light. Eadie ingeniously suggests that “the dp and xdopos 
must correspond in relation. As there is an atmosphere round 
the physical globe, so air, dp, envelops this spiritual «éopjos,”—an 
atmosphere “in which it breathes and moves.” Compare our own 
phrases in which “atmosphere” is used figuratively, “an atmo- 
sphere of flattery,” etc. But if such a figure were intended, some 
word must be added which would indicate the figure, such as the 
words “breathes and moves” in Eadie’s explanation. Indeed, ‘he 
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‘admits that it is perhaps too ingenious to be true, and falls back 
jon the alternative that either the apostle used current language, 
{which did not convey error, as Satan is called Beelzebub, without 
. reference to the meaning of the term “ Lord of flies,” or that he 
| means to convey the idea of “near propinquity,” or alludes 
' | to what he had more fully explained during his. residence at 
{ Ephesus. That the notion of the air being the dwelling-place of 
spirits, and specially of evil spirits, was current, appears to be 
Ubeyond doubt. Thus Pythagoras held etvat mdvTa Tov dépa Wuyav 
eumrAewv (Diog. L. villi. 32). Philo says, ods aAXor Pirscopor 
Saipovas, ayyédouvs Mwois elw0ev dvopdlew* pixat & ¢€iot Kata Tov 
dépa weropevat. In the Zest. XZZ. Pair. it is said of 6 devrepos 
ovpavos that it has fire, snow, ice ready for the day of the Lord’s 
command, év ard ecici révta Ta mvevuata Tov éraywyay éis 
exdixnow tov dvouwy (Levi, ap. Fabric. Cod. Apoc. V.T. p. 547), 
and in Zest. Benj. p. 729, BeAudp is called 16 dépiov mvedpa. 
Drusius cites from the commentary on Aboth, “sciendum, a 
terra usque ad expansum omnia plena esse turmis et praefectis et 
infra plurimas esse creaturas credentes et accusantes, omnesque 
stare ac volitare m aere . . . quorum alii ad bonum, alii ad 
malum incitant.” There is no difficulty in supposing that St. 
Paul is here alluding to such current notions. Nor are we to 
suppose that he is conveying any special revelation about the 
matter. Harless’ objection, that according to the views referred 
to, the air was inhabited by good spirits as well as bad, is by no 
means fatal, since it is on the bad spirits that men’s thoughts 
would chiefly dwell, and to them would be referred evil sugges- 
\.tions and desires. 
to mvevuatos is understood by some (including Riickert and 
De Wette) as in apposition with rdv dpxovra, Winer, while 
rejecting this view, admits that in this case the apostle might most 
easily have wandered from the right construction, namely, on 
account of the preceding genitives. It is, however, unnecessary to 
suppose this, although it must be conceded that the only admis- - 
sible alternative, viz. that zv. depends on dpxovra, is more harsh 
as to sense, although the harshness is lessened by the distance 
from dpxovra. Adopting this, the sense is, “the ruler of the 
spirit,” etc. Here mveta is not to be understood collectively, 
which it cannot be; it is what in 1 Cor. ii. 12 is called 76 wvedpa 
Tov Kdopov, the spiritual influence which works in the disobedient, 
It seems to be a sort of explanation of the preceding éfovo/a, 
viv. Not “even now,” which would require xat viv, but in 
contrast to zoré, when this spirit operated in the readers also. 
év Tots utots THs dmevWeias, A Hebrew form of expression. We 
have “son of misery,” Prov. xxxi. 5; “sons of iniquity,” 2 Sam. 
vii. 10; “sons of Belial (=worthlessness).” Compare ch. v. 6; 
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Col. ili. 6; 1 Thess. v. 5 (“sons of light”); 2 Thess. ii. 3 (“son 
of perdition”). Greek authors used the expression raises Cwypdgduv 
and the like, but not with abstracts. The opposite to viot dz. is 
Téxva brakons, I Pet. i. 14. deiGea is not unbelief, but disobedi- 
ence; compare Rom. xi. 30, kal tpets more qrevOyoate TH Occ. 
Chrysostom very curiously says, épas dre ov Bia obde rupavvids dAAG 
weGot mpoodyerar; areiHevay yap elev, OS av Tis elo, amdry Kal 
meOot Tovs mavtas épédxerat. But on Col. iii. 6 he says, deuxvis ore 
Tapa TO py mevcOjvat év Tovros «iow. The former remark looks 
- more like a rhetorical play on words than a serious comment. 

3. év ois Kal tpets. Kal jets, “we also, we too.” Having 
spoken specially of the Gentiles in the preceding verses, the 
apostle now passes to the Jews. The dvves is certainly no objec- 
tion to this. ‘Even amongst us (the chosen people) there was no 
exception.” What more natural than to say “all of us also.” If 
mavres included both Jews and Gentiles, jets would be quite 
superfluous ; and the emphatic xat jets would be unintelligible if 
it included tpets of vv. 1 and 2. éy ois is connected by Stier with 
tapamrwpacw (which he thinks appropriate to Jews, as duaprias to 
Gentiles). His reasons are, first, that as viol rys az. are the 
heathen, not all the unbelieving, it would not be suitable to reckon 
the Jews amongst them ; secondly, that the harshness of supposing 
that éy just now used with evepyotv7os is immediately used with the 
same object in a different signification; and thirdly, that the 
parallelism of 2 and 3 compels us to take év ais and e ols as 
parallel. With the reading tuav adopted above in ver. 1 it is 
impossible thus to separate zap. from éu. It might more plausibly 
be maintained that ofs refers to both substantives, the feminine 
having been adopted only because ay. was the nearest substantive, 
and the neuter being used where that reason does not exist. But 
we cannot well avoid referring the relative to the nearest ante- 
. cedent when that gives a suitable sense, and the change of verb 
from wepiratety to avaotpépeoGa, which is more suitable if ofs be 
persons, is in favour of this; “amongst whom we also,” belonging 
to the same class of the disobedient. 

éveotpddypev. ‘ Versabamur,” “lived our life”; ‘“speciosius 
quam ambulare,” Bengel, but rather perhaps adopted because 
mepurateiv €v Tois viots could not be said. 

év tats émBupiats Tis capKkds. odpé, though primarily signifying 
the matter of the body, and hence the appetites arising from the 
body, is not to be limited to these, but includes the whole of the 
lower or psychical nature. In Rom. vii. it appears in the natural 
man as opposed to vots or éyd in the higher sense; in Rom. viii. 
in the regenerate it is opposed to wvejuoc. Amongst the works of 
odpé are “‘strifes,” etc, Gal. v. 19, 22. Compare Col. ii. 18, 

puffed up by the vots of his odpé.” The émi6vyiar of the flesh 
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are therefore not merely the bodily appetites, but in general what 
Butler calls “particular propensions.” So here it includes odpé 
proper and S:dvow. 

movodvtes TA OeAjjpara, K.7.A., expresses the result in act of the 
érOvpiar; there is no tautology. Acdvore is not found elsewhere 
with a bad signification. In classical authors éiévora means the 
understanding, or a thought or purpose. In Aristotle virtue is 
mpoatpeots pera Adyou Kat Siavovas, The plural also is used by © 
Plutarch in a good sense. In the N.T. it occurs frequently in a 
good sense, 1 Pet. i. 13, “girding up the loins of your 6.”; 2 Pet. ° 
ii. 1, “I stir up your pure 6.”; 1 John v. 20, “hath given us a 
8.”; cf. also ch. 1. 18. Harless conjectures that the plural here 
is used in the sense common in Greek writers, viz. purpose, the 
plural suggesting vacillation ; and he compares the use of codéar in 
Aristoph. Raz., and “sapientiae” in Cic. Zusc. ili. 18. But this is 
too refined. It deserves notice that in ch. iv. 18 and Col. i. 20, 
St. Paul speaks of his readers having been “darkened in their 
diavoia,” and “enemies in their 6.” Here, while by no means 
admitting a hendiadys, “cogitationes carnales,” we must at least 
allow that dtavoc@v acquires its bad significance from the preceding 
gapxés, so that it nearly =“ the odp& and its déavora.” 

Kat jpeOa téxva pdcet dpyijs. This order, which is that of 
the Text. Rec., is established by 8 BK etc., Chrys. Lachmann 
adopted vce réxva, with ADGLP, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. 

The change from the participle to the finite verb need occasion 
no difficulty ; it is, in fact, required by the sense. Had évres been 
written it would be co-ordinate with zovdvres and subordinate to 
dveotpapnuev, and explanatory of it, “doing the desires . . . and 
being the children...” Whatever view is taken of the latter 
clause, these two are not co-ordinate. Not merely, therefore, for 
emphasis, but because the latter is a distinct predication, co-ordinate 
with éy ols aveorp., Or, more exactly, expressing a consequence of 
that, the verb is in the indicative,—“and so we were.” 

téxva, dpyfjs is understood by many as=actual objects of God’s 
wrath, réxva being used as suitable to Israel, and then by a sort of - 
irony is added, not “of Abraham” or “of God,’ but “by nature 
of wrath.” There could be no objection to such an interpretation 
if it corresponded with the context ; but here, if the actual wrath of 
God were intended, we should expect it to be defined by @eod or 
the article, or otherwise. But how strange, if not impossible, would 
be the expression “children of God’s wrath”; and especially so 
here, where in the same breath they are described as at the same 
time objects of God’s love, without anything to soften the apparent 
opposition! Nor can it be said that this is at all implied in the - 
word réxva. On the contrary, we have several instances in the 
Old Testament in which “son of” followed by a word denoting 
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punishment cannot reasonably be given any other meaning than 
either “worthy of,” or “in danger of.” Thus Deut. xxv. 2, “If 
the wicked man be a son of stripes, the judge shall . . . cause him 
to be beaten before his face,” etc.; rightly rendered in ‘the Sept. €av 
a£vos 9} wAnydv. 1 Sam. xxvi. 16 ‘(David to Abner), ‘‘ Ye are sons 
of death, because ye have not kept watch over your lord.” 2 Sam. 
xii. 5 (David to Nathan), ‘‘The man that hath done this is a son of 
death.” In these two passages the RV. has correctly “worthy to 
die,” and in the former no other interpretation is possible. In 


-1 Sam. xx. 31, RV. has in the text (with AV.) “shall surely die,” 


but in the margin “‘is worthy to die.” In Ps. lxxix. 11 and cil. 20, 
“sons of death” are “ those who are in danger of death.” 

These instances, together with the indefiniteness of dpyijs, justify 
us in understanding the words to mean “objects, .e. fit objects of 
wrath,” “deserving of wrath.” And so they are interpreted by 
Chrysostom, “We have. provoked God to wrath, rovréorw, 
6pyn Huev kal ovdey Erepov” (explaining that he who is dv6pwov 
téxvov is avOpwros). “mdvres empatromey agia épyys.” Similarly 
Oecumenius, “As those who do things worthy of perdition or of 
hell are called Tékva drwhetas Kal _yeevvys [e. § 2 Thess. ii. 3 ; 
Matt. xxiii. 15] otrw kal réxva dpyns of déia dpyis.’ 

Why is duce inserted? This question does not seem hard to 
answer. It must first be remarked that ¢vovs is opposed some- 
times to vduos, sometimes to Oéows, dvdyxyn, etc., but does not 
necessarily mean “by birth.” Rom. ii. 14, the Gentiles do ¢vcex 
Ta ToD vouov; I Cor. xi. 14, 7 Pvows teaches that if a man have long 
hair it is a shame. Josephus says of David that he was dice 
dikatos kat OeooeByns (Antz. vii. 7. 1), and of the Pharisees dicee 
eretkas Exovor (xili. 10. 6). We have gvce proyewpydraros in 
Xen. Oct. xx. 25. Compare also Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 327 E, 
GAN’ ovK dvttAoytKol yeyovacw doo. 77s emiorrnpns kal dperiis CnAov 
éoxov. It is, in fact, used like our word “naturally.” Here the 
opposition suggested might be to xdpire; but as the Jews are in 
question, it is more probably to 6éce, their covenant position as 
the people of God, by which they were holy branches of a holy 
root, to whom belonged the viofecia (Rom. xi. 16, 21). “We 
Jews, too, just as the heathen, were, apart from the covenant, 


s > Lote et} 
TEKVG OpyNs. 


From the time of Augustine these words have been supposed by many to 
contain a direct assertion of original sin. Thus Calvin, ‘‘ Paulus nos cum 
peccato gigni testatur, quemadmodum serpentes suum venenum ex utero 
afferunt.” 

But, first, this gives a very great emphasis to p¥oe, which its Bees 
forbids. Secondly, it supposes kal #ueGa to refer to, or at least include, a 
time prior to év ols dv., which seems not possible. Thirdly, it does not 
harmonise with the context. That treats of actual sin (including, of course, 
character), and the immediate context of the Jews only. It would be natural 
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and intelligible that this description should be followed by mention of the 
wrath thereby incurred; it would also be intelligible, though less natural, 
that it should be followed by a statement that in addition to this we inherited 
a sinful and guilty nature. The interpretation in question supposes that 
neither of these is mentioned ; the wrath incurred by actual sin is omitted, 
while that incurred by birth sin is mentioned without mention of its cause, 
which is left to be inferred. And fourthly, even this is stated expressly only 
of the Jews; it is assumed as self-evident of the Gentiles, of Aowrol. The 
reader has to fill up the sentence somewhat in this way, ‘‘ We fulfilled the 
desires of the flesh [and thus became objects of God’s wrath; and, in 
addition to this, we were even before committing any actual sin inheritors of a 
sinful nature, and so] already by nature objects of His wrath.” 

It is true, indeed, that men are born with a sinful and corrupt nature ; but 
to say this is not to say that the infant who has committed no actual sin is an 
actual object of God’s wrath ; still less does it prove that the apostle’s words 
here imply it. Chrysostom has no trace of such an interpretation ; in fact he 
seems even to regard these words as guarding against a similar interpretation 
of OeAjpara capkés. ‘* That is [he says], ovdév rvevparixdy ppovodyres. But 
that he may not be suspected of saying this in disparagement of the flesh, 
and lest one should think the offence not great, see how he guards himself. 
Fulfilling the desires, etc.; he (the apostle) says, we provoked God”; adding 
what has been quoted above. Jerome gives as alternatives, ‘‘ Vel propter 
corpus humilitatis corpusque mortis et quod ab adolescentia mens hominum 
apposita sit ad malum.” ‘‘ Vel quod ex eo tempore quo possumus habere 
notitiam Dei, et ad pubertatem venimus, omnes aut opere aut lingua aut 
cogitatione peccemus.” He mentions some who took ‘Pdce here to mean 
“‘prorsus”; cf. dd79Gs or yvnolws, Oecum.; but the word never has this 
meaning. 


ot Aotrol, the heathen, cf. 1 Thess. iv. 13. 

4, 6 3é Oeds resumes from ver. 1 after the interruption, and now 
with the subject; ody is more usual in such a resumption; but 
d€ is more suitable here, on account of the contrast of what is 
now to be said with what precedes. Jerome’s comment is charac- 
teristic, ‘‘Conjunctionem causalem in eo loco in quo ait: Deus 
autem etc. arbitramur aut ab indoctis scriptoribus additum et 
vitium inolevisse paulatim, aut ab ipso Paulo, qui erat imperitus 
sermone et non scientia, superflue usurpatum.” Erasmus’ remark 
is more correct, “ Hyperbati longioris ambitum ipse correxit 
Apostolus.” f 

movavos dv év édéer, “ being as He is” (the participle assigning 
the reason), not simply éAejmwv, but “rich in mercy” (Chrys.). 
Compare Rom. ix. 23, ‘make known the riches of His glory on. 
oxetn éXéovs.” In classical writers mAovcvos is construed ' with 
a genitive of the thing, but in the N.T. with év, see Jas. ii. 5, év 
mtore; and similarly the verbs wAovreiv, rAourifea Oar (1 Cor. i. 5). 
Compare the correspondence of édeos and dzetfefa in Rom. xi. 31. 
ayd7n is not a particular form of éAeos, but is the cause from 
which, or by reason of which, éAeos was exercised. 

dua Thy wohAhy dydiyy, “ propter,” Vulg. “for His great love”; 
cf. Philem. 8, “for love’s sake.” jv, cognate accusative, a very 
common usage, beth in classical and N.T. Greek. Here the 
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addition #v jy. jas, being not necessary to the sense, gives 
great emphasis to the expression of the Divine love. Nor is 
airov to be neglected, “ His love” marking more distinctly that 
it is from Him alone and His attitude of love that this mercy 
proceeds, 

*pas now includes both the tyets of ver. 1 and the yas of ver. 3, 
and includes therefore both Jews and Gentiles. 

5. kat dvras Huds vexpods. The xai does not signify “us also 
altogether,” which is forbidden by the position of mas (not kat 
yas), and for the same reason it dows not resume the kad of ver. 1. 
It is best taken as “Even,” “Even when we were dead,” etc. 
It is objected, indeed, that it is only the dead who can be 
“brought to life,” and for this reason Meyer takes xaf as the 
copula, ‘‘on account of His great love, and when we were dead” ; 
but these two ideas are not co-ordinate. Soden, for the same 
reason, joins the words with the preceding, “‘loved us even when,” 
etc. This, no doubt, gives a good sense, although the antithesis 
between “loved” and “when dead” is not very natural, whereas 
that between vexpovs and élworoince is striking. Besides, the 
proposed construction would require 7yds to be expressed with 
ovvel. not with dvras, since yydérycey already has its object ex- 
pressed. But the objection is hypercritical, The answer to it is, 
not that vex. is qualified by rots waparr. which has no emphasis, 
nor that ovvef. is defined by év XpiorG. The true answer is 
found in the position of the verb. ‘Gave life even to the dead ” 
would not be a natural mode of expression, but ‘f Even the dead 
He restored to life” is perfectly natural. The kal dvzas, x.7.A., 
attracts the reader’s attention to some striking instance of God’s 
love about to be mentioned. Comp. Col. ii. 13, where the 
connexion is unambiguous. Indeed, it is not quite true that 
Cwororetv can be only of the dead. See John vi. 63 compared 
with ver. 54; also 1 Cor. xv 36; 2 Cor. lil. 6. 

Tols TapamTémacw = our trespasses, the trespasses already men- 
tioned in ver. 1. 

suvelwomoinge TH XptoT. | 

B adds é after the verb with 17 Arm. and some other authorities,—a 
reading admitted to the margin by Westcott and Hort, and in brackets by 
Lachmann. It might, with equal ease, be omitted or inserted accidentally. 
There could be no reason for intentional omission, but it might be added 
intentionally from the construction being mistaken. It is observable that 
.B, Arm. also insert év after vexpots, if, indeed, a version can be safely cited 
in such a case. Internal evidence is against év, as we get a better sense by 
taking Xpucr@ as dependent on ov». 


Meyer, having understood vexpovs to refer to future eternal 
death, of course understands ovve. as referring to the eternal life 
which begins with the resurrection. This view he regards as alone 
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consistent with the context in which the translation into heaven is 
expressed, and again in ver. 7 the times after the Parousia are 
referred to. His view then is, that God has made believers alive 
with Christ ; that is, that by virtue of the dynamic connexion of 
Christ with His believers as the Head with its body, their re- 
vivification is objectively included in His; “quum autem fides 
suscipitur ea omnia a Deo applicantur homini et ab homine rata 
habentur,” Bengel. The apostle therefore views this as having 
already taken place, although the subjective individual participa- 
tion remains future, and he might have used the future as in 
1 Cor. xv. 22. “The peculiar use of the aorist here he refers to 
the principle thus stated by Fritzsche (on Rom. viii. 30, ii. p. 206), 
“Ponitur Aoristus de re, quae, quamvis futura sit, tamen pro 
peracté recte censeatur, quum vel alia re jam facta contineatur, 
ut h. 1., vel a conditione suspensa cogitetur, quam jam obtinuisse 
finxeris, v. Hom. /2. iv. 161; John xv. 6.” This usage was first ex- 
plained by Hermann, “ De emend. ratione graecae gr.” pp. 190 ff., 

but, as stated by him, does not apply here. 

Of the two passages to which Fritzsche after Hermann refers, 
that from Homer is, says Hermann, the only instance known to 
me in which it may be reasonably questioned whether the aorist 
has not the signification of the future, viz. Hom. //. iv. 160-162. 
It is as follows :— 


” Vg ‘A > 2? , > > / 

‘ €lrep yap TE Kal avTiK OAvumuos ovK ETéA\eoT EY, 
x \ a P 
€x Te Kal OWe TeACL, TY TE peydAw arériCaY, 

‘ - A La 
obv opyow Kepadrjor yuvark Te kal TeKeeoow. 


Here the poet throws himself forward into the time of the verb 
teXet, and sees the instantaneous carrying out of this vindication 
of oaths; as if he said, “And, lo! at once they have paid the 
penalty.” “Rem futuram non ut futuram sed ut praeteritam 
narrat: nimirum post quam Troianos punierit Iuppiter tum illi 
_poenas dederunt” (Hermann). The other example is from John 
Xv. 6, édy py Tes peivy ev enol, €BANOn ew ds TO KAHpa, Kal éEnpavOn. 
Here also a condition is expressed from which the consequence 
necessarily follows. Similarly Epictetus, cap. 59, av bmrép Svvapuy 
avaraBns te mpdowmrov, Kat év TovTH HoXnoOvyTas, Kal & HOovvacO 
exrdnpioat, wapéhumes (see Jelf, § 403). In the present passage, if 
ovveé. is referred to the future, there is no resemblance to these 
instances. We have already seen, however, that vexpovs includes 
present spiritual death, and that indeed as its primary notion, 
although it cannot be limited to that, since the consequence, 
natural and eternal death, is necessarily suggested with it. Accord- 
ingly, the vivification, though primarily spiritual, includes in it our 
share in the resurrection and exaltation of Christ. In i. 20, 21 
the writer has pointed to the resurrection and exaltation of Christ 
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as an exhibition of Divine power ; here he declares that by virtue 
of our union with Him as of members with the head, we participate 
in the same. “Quamvis salus nostra in spe sit adhuc abscondita 
quantum ad nos spectat: in Christo nihilominus beatam im- 
mortalitatem possidemus,” Calvin. Col. ii. 13 is closely parallel. 
The fact that baptism is there referred to as the means by which 
- the individual entered subjectively into fellowship with Christ, and 
is not mentioned here, does not justify the adoption of a different 
meaning for ovvet, here, such as that of Harless, whose view is 
that the risen life and glorification of Christ are here spoken of as 
ours, because they are the glory of “our” Redeemer. 

Chrysostom’s comment is: «i 7 drapy7 C7, Kal Hreis’ eCworoinoe 
Kaxetvov Kal ypas, to which Theophylact adds: eéxetvoy évepyeia, 
npas Suvdpe viv, per odéyov O& Kal evepyeia. ovr- clearly “with 
Christ,” Col. ii. 13. 

xdpitt este ceowopevor. “It is by grace that ye have been 
saved,”—a lively parenthetical reminder suggested by the preced- 
ing words, and vindicating the expression “ vivified when dead.” 
Being dead, ye could do nothing of yourselves, so that it must 
needs be all by grace, z.e. simply by God’s free gift. We are so 
accustomed to use “grace” in a technical theological sense, that 
we are prone to think of that sense where it does not really come 
in. This technical sense of “grace” as something conferred is 
not in question here, and any reference to the distinction between 
prevenient and co-operating grace, etc., is out of place. The 
word is used just as in royal letters the words ‘‘ by our special 
grace and mere motion.” 


DG, Vulg. a/. prefix 06 (D 06 77) to xdpits. 


The perfect €ore ceowopévor here is in striking contrast with 
the aorist éowOnvev in Rom. viii. 24, 7H yap éAridu eo. But the 
perfect is as suitable here as it would have been unsuitable there, 
where it would contradict éA7wiéu. Then, what was to be said had 
reference to the definite moment of the readers’ introduction into 
the Christian Church, and the point was that the owrnpia obtained 
at that definite moment was in part a matter of hope. Here it is 
not a past moment that is in question, as if ydpus was over and done 
with, but the readers’ present condition as the continuing result of 
their conversion. In one sense their owrnpia was complete, viz. 
regarded with respect to that from which they were delivered ; 
in another ‘incomplete, viz. with respect to that which was 
reserved for them. So to persons rescued from a wreck, but not 
yet arrived in port, we might say either eow6yre or ceowopevor eore. 

6. ouvjyetpe is nearly synonymous with cvvefworo/nce, but sug- 
gests more distinctly physical resurrection. In Col. iii. 1, as here, 
the éyepGqvar civ XpiorG@ is treated as past, and is made the motive 
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for seeking those. things which are above, “. . . for ye died, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” The present passage ex- 
presses this more vividly and strikingly, cvvexdGucev ev Tots erov- 
poviows. “Non dicit in dextra; Christo sua manet excellentia,” 
Bengel (and so Estius less tersely). €v rots em. denotes the true or 
ideal locality ofthe Church as the “kingdom of heaven.” Comp. 
Heb. xii. 22, tporeAnA’Oate . . . TéACL Weod Lavtos, “Iepovoadnp 
eroupaviw. 

‘év Xptotd after ovy- has caused some perplexity, and led some 
commentators to understand the ovy- in ver. 6 (not in ver. 5) as 
joining épets and jets together. But it seems better to under- 
stand év X. as completing and defining with more precision what was 
intended by ovv, for it is not simply together with Christ that this 
vivification and exaltation takes place, but also zz Him, by virtue 
of union with Him as the Head. 

7. iva évSetEqrar. The middle does not mean “for His own 
glory,” nor does the language of the verse suggest the idea of 
showing as a sample or specimen. The verb seldom occurs in 
the active voice except as a legal expression, never in N.T. The 
middle involves no more than is already contained in airov, as the 
instances show: Rom. ii. 15, “show the work of the law written 
in their hearts”; 2 Cor. vill. 24, “showing the évdeéis of your 
love and of our boasting” ; 2 Tim. iv. 14, ‘‘ Alexander the copper- 
smith wodAd pot kaka evedeiEato.” See also Tit. ii. 10, ili. 2; Heb. 
vi. Io, 11. These instances also show that the word means, not 
“make known,” but “ exhibit in fact or act.” 

ev Tols aida tots émepxopevors. “In the coming ages.” It 
seems more suitable to the context, as well as to the use of 
parallel expressions, to understand this of the future life, 6 aidy 
6 péAdwv, in which the state described in the preceding words will 
be actually realised and made manifest. The present participle is 
not against this, for in Mark x. 30 we have 6 aiwy 6 épxdpevos in this 
sense. The plural may at first sight seem against it, but is not 
really so; it only indicates that the apostle viewed the future age 
as involving stages of development in which the exceeding riches 
of God’s grace will be more and more clearly manifested, and that 
becomes actual, the knowledge of which is mentioned as the 
object of desire in i. 18. Compare the frequent expression «is rods 
aidvas tév alwvwy, also Jude 25, eis rdvtas Tovs aiévas; and the 
remarkable expression, 1 Tim. i. 17, 76 BaowAe? rév aidvwv. These 
aidves may be regarded as constituting a whole in contrast to the 
present life, and so be named in the singular 6 ai. 6 w.AAwv. 

76 GmepBdddov modTos THS xdpitos aitod, The neuter zAodros 
is best supported here. In modern Greek the word is indifferently 
masculine or neuter. 


€v xpyotérynte ep *pds. These words are to be so connected, 
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not drepBdArdov ef Huds. To exhibit ydéprs in xpyordrys would be 
tautological. Nor is the absence of the article any objection, for 
xeynotérys implies, not merely an inherent quality, but one which 
involves in its idea exercise towards another, so that it requires 
to be completely defined by the expression of this object. 

€v Xpiot6 “Inood. The ground of this kindness shown towards 
us is in Christ, not in us. As Calvin remarks, “ Notanda repetitio 
nominis Christi quia nihil gratiae neque amoris a Deo sperari 
vult, nisi ipso intercedente.” ’ 

8. 7H yap xépit., «.7.4. How justly I say “the exceeding riches 
of His grace,” for, etc. The apostle now speaks in more detail 
about the truth of which his mind was so full. xdépire has the 
article, because it is the grace already mentioned. . 


6a wlorews without the article) SABD*GP 17, Chrys. Rec. has the 
article, with D° K L and most cursives. 

This is the subjective condition, the ‘‘ causa apprehendens,” the necessary 
medium on the side of man, “‘ the living capacity for receiving the powers of 
the higher world,” Olshausen. The whole emphasis is on 77 xdpirt. The 
article before wicrews would imply that its possession was presupposed : 
‘*your faith.” 5 


kal todto, “and that” (for which kai tatra is more frequent in 
classical writers), is referred by the Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Jerome, to “faith.” Thus Chrysostom says: otdé 7 wiortis é& 
peor, ei yap odk HAOEY, ci yap pi Exddeoe, TOS HOvvdpeba mroTEdoaL ; 
Tas yop, pyol, muorevcovow €av py dxovowow. He proceeds tc 
interpret the words @eod 16 dépov as applying, not to faith, but to 
the grant of salvation on condition of faith, eet rs owe 4 wiorts, 
ciré prot, avev Epywv; TovTO aitd Meod dwpdv éorw. This is not 
very different from what Theophylact says: o8 tv miorw déye 
ddpov Ocod, GAAG 7d Oia TicTews TwHHval, TodTo dwpdv eat. Geod. 
Modern commentators (Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, etc.) who have 
adopted the view that rotro refers to zioris, understand the mean- 
ing to be that the power or exercise of faith (faith subjectively 
considered) is the gift of God (as Phil. i. 29), in which case xat 
robro to 8mépov must be parenthetical, since to say that faith is not 
e€ gpywv would be trivial in the extreme. 

The gender of roitro is not fatal to the reference to ziéorts, but 
to separate é€ judv in this way from é& épywv does violence to the 
connexion. The latter is a nearer definition of the former. 
Recent commentators refer xal rodro to ccowopevor ore, or, better, 
to the whole clause; for after xépure had been expressed with cec., 
the emphatic xai totro would be out of place. In fact, the apostle 
emphasises and defines 7H x. more closely by denying the 
opposites ; first, of the objective source xdpis by ovk« ef tuay ; and, 
secondly, of the subjective element by ovx €f épywy (Meyer). 

©c0d 13 SHpov. God’s is the gift =@cod dapov 7d Sapdv eort, 
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@cod being placed first for the sake of the emphatic contrast with 
ULOV. 

9. odk é& Zpywv. He does not say épywv véuov, because not writ- 
ing to Jewish believers. De Wette (who does not accept the Pauline 
authorship) thinks the opposition in ovd« e€ épywv has no meaning, 
since the writer is not thinking of Jews, and heathen believers did 
not need to be warned against taking pride in the righteousness of 
works, especially after what had preceded in vv. 1 and 5. But the 
ovx ef épywv was such an essential principle of St. Paul’s teaching 
that no doubt he must have often repeated it amongst both Jews and 
Gentiles ; nor is there any force in the reference to the past condition 
of the readers. Might not Gentile converts be tempted to regard 
their salvation as secured by their new holiness of life? and not 
the less because their former sins were when they were in darkness. 

iva pr tis Kavxjontat, Some commentators insist on giving 
iva its full final force, “in order that”; so that to prevent boasting 
was God’s purpose, or one of His purposes, in appointing that men 
should not be justified by works. Are we then to say that, in 
order that men should not boast, He has refused to allow salvation 
or justification by works? Nay; but no man can be justified by 
his works, and “when they have been betrayed by these,” God 
appointed that He should save them xédpire da micrews, So 
in substance Chrysostom and Theophylact, whose words are: 16 

ap tva odk airwdoyudv €or, GAN &k THs droBdoews TOD mpdyparos. 
Yet the clause is not to be reduced to a mere statement of result, 
since it is a result inseparable from God’s purpose. Stier suggests 
that tva, «.7.4., may be viewed as the expression of the writer’s 
purpose: “This I say in order that,” etc. This cannot fairly be 
called unnatural, but it would require the verb to be present. 

10. adtoi yap éopev Totnpa, KTiobévtes ev Xprote éml Epyors dyaBots. 
Proof of the foregoing clauses from ov« é& iudv, not of va tis . . . 
only, which is only a secondary thought. If we are God’s work- 
manship, our salvation is not our own work, but the gift of God; 
and if we are created in Christ for good works, there could be no 
works preceding this creation from which any merit could arise. 
The argument turns on avrod, which is emphatic, ‘‘ His workman- 
ship we are,” and on «ric évres ; and the following words still more 
distinctly express the impossibility of any merit preceding this 
KTLOLS. 

troinpa, found again only Rom. i. 20 of the works of creation. 
Here, too, it is referred by Tert. Greg. Naz. and Basil to physical 
creation. This is refuted by the nearer definition given in 
xtiOévres, «.7.A. Pelagius includes both the physical and the 
spiritual, ‘quod vivimus, quod spiramus, quod intelligimus, quod 
credere possumus, ipsius est, quia ipse conditor nostri est.” The 
word can hardly of itself be used simply of the new or spiritual 
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creation ; it may perhaps be chosen to suggest strongly the analogy 
of this to the first creation, the nature of this wofyya being left to 
be defined by the following words. Perhaps we may better say 
that the apostle’s mind was so full of the idea of the “new man,” 
that he writes as if this new creation might be regarded as the 
first “making” of us. 

ktibévtes. “Created”; for if anyone is in Christ, he is xaw7 
kriow, 2 Cor. v. 17; compare also Gal. vi. 15. xri¢ew is appro- 
priately used of the xawés dvOpwros, the coming into being of 
which is called wadtyyeveoia, Tit. iii, 5. We are not, then, to 
weaken it into “ efficere.” 

év XpiotG “Il, Cf. ver. 15 and 2 Cor. v.17, above. év expresses 
the fellowship in which that new creation takes place. 

él Epyors dyabois. zi, with the dative, is used to express the 
condition upon which a thing happens or is done; for instance, 
the conditions of a treaty ém (cos, éxt aor dixaious, eal pyrots, €r’ 
apyvpiw, ert tH Tod avdpos Wx (Plato, Rep. ix. p. 590 A); davetCew 
éxi troOjxy (Dem. p. 908, 21). Hence the expression é?’ ore. 
Many, if not most, of the instances adduced in support of the 
meaning, “with a view to such and such an end,” are better 
explained by this usage, ¢.g. dépw ere peydAw in Hom. ZZ. x. 304, 
tis Kev pou THE Epyov trocxdpevos TeAéocLey Sdpw emt w., Certainly not 
“with a view to,” but “on the terms of receiving”; J/. ix. 482, 
podvov, tTHAvVyeTOV, wodACtoL eri kredrecow ; and v. 154, “he begat 
no other son,” ézi xredrecou diwéoOat, the possessions being an 
accompanying condition of the sonship. So also in such phrases 
as émi fevia d€xeoGau or Kadeiv; paoKovres er eevOepig. mpocaravat 
tov “EAAjvev (Dem. p. 661, 16); em eAevOepia (twos KaraTévat 
xpnwara) (2. p. 1355, 18). Kal ef © ev KopivOw py épyaleo Oar. 
Where the condition is (as in the last instance, not in that preced- 
ing) that something be granted, the meaning amounts to the same 
as “with a view to”; but this does not seem to be contained in the 
preposition. Indeed, the following words, xai éd’ 6, x.7.\., appear 
to decide the signification of éi here. 

Similarly in Gal. v. 13, é@ éAevbepia éxAnOynre means, not 
that freedom was the end or object, but the condition of their 
calling, the terms on which they were called, viz. so as to be free. 
Again, 1 Thess. iv. 7, od yap éxdAecev Huds 6 Oeds emi axabapoig. 
Not on such terms were we called, not so that we should be 
impure. In the following words, aAAd ev dyracpe, év appears to 
be preferred, because dy:oopés did not express any outward con- 
dition. 2 Tim. ii. 14, él xataotpopp tév dxovdvrwy “with a view 
to,” would be clearly out of place; “to the subverting” gives the 
sense correctly. It is the inevitable concomitant. Here épya 
‘dya9a are not the object of the new creation, but are involved in 
it as an inseparable condition 
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ols mpoytoipacey 6 eds iva ev adtois meprmaticwpev. The 
construction here is much disputed. The most obvious explana- 
tion is that o%s is in the dative by attraction, “‘ which God before 
prepared.” Then we ask in what sense can works be said to have 
been prepared, since they have no existence previous to their being 
done. An easy answer appears to be, that they are appointed, 
and so, though not realised in fact, are realised in the divine 
thought or purpose. This is the view taken after Augustine by 
Harless, who thinks this the only possible sense here, since the 
apostle expressly adds that the actual realisation is expected from 
the believers. Thus St. Paul uses zpoerouualew here of things, in 
the same sense as he had used zpoepi€ev in 1. 11 of persons. De 
Wette and Braune, etc., agree. The difficulty in this view is that 
érousdlew is not=épilew. “ Aliud est enim, parare érondley, aliud 
definire dpitav” (Fritzsche, Rom. iii. 339). The instance which 
Harless cites from Matt. xxv. 34, “the kingdom prepared,” is not 
parallel, nor Gen. xxiv. 14. 

For this reason Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, etc., reject this view, 
but fail to give a satisfactory interpretation. ‘God (says Ellicott) 
made ready for us, prearranged, prepared a sphere of moral action, 
or (to use the simile of Chrys.) a road, with the intent that we 
should walk in it and not leave it: this sphere, this road, was 
épya ayabd.” Similarly Eadie, who suggests that zpoopiev marks 
the destination, zpoeroup. the means: “they have been prescribed, 
defined, adapted to us,” “by prearranging the works in their 
sphere, character, and suitability, and also by preordaining the 
law which commands, the inducement or appliances which impel, 
and the creation in Christ which qualifies and empowers us,” etc. 
But he does not explain how things non-existent can be arranged 
except by ordaining. These interpretations do not essentially 
differ from the first. 

The similes of a sphere or a road (used by Chrysostom fo1 
homiletical purposes) are inappropriate. A road exists objectively 
before one walks in it. A truer simile would .be a path through 
the seas. Perhaps we might say that the word zpoer. is chosen, not 
as being logically accurate, but in order to express in the most 
striking manner the truth that the good works do not proceed 
from ourselves ; they are, as it were, received from the Creator as 
out of a treasure, which is thus figuratively conceived as being 
prepared before. But this hardly meets the difficulty. Olshausen 
understands that the circumstances and conditions under which it 
becomes possible to do good works are ordered by God, zpoer. 
differing from poopifew only as relating more to details (compare 
Eadie, above). 

Stier suggests taking the verb intransitively, ots being the 
dative of reference. ‘For which God made previous prepara- 
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tion.” The simple verb érowudZev is used intransitively in Luke 
IX. 52, wate éromudoa. aird. This, however, is not entirely 
parallel, The object to be understood there is readily supplied. 
“parare paranda”; just as in English we may say “ prepare,” 
“make ready,” viz. “things.” But here we should have to ask, 
Prepare what? The answer would perhaps be “us.” And as 
Fritzsche points out, this #ués as the object did not require to be 
expressed, since it is sufficiently indicated by the following words, 
iva év avrots mepiratyowpev. This seems, after all, the most un- 
objectionable interpretation, and is adopted by Reuss, v. Soden, 
Oltramare, etc. Eadie also expresses himself as inclined to adopt 
it, if it could be fully justified, but he does not refer to the sug- 
gestion of 7uas contained in the following words. This interpreta- 
tion cannot fairly be charged with making Wa év atrols repurarn- 
owreyv a mere tautology. These words strongly accentuate the 
moral purpose of the preparation. The supposition of a Hebraism, 
as if ois . . . &v abrots were = éy ois, is inadmissible. 

apo has its proper force, not, however, as if it meant before the 
Ktiows, as ér. expresses an act, not‘a purpose; and, of course, not 
after, because of mpo-, therefore at the time of the xriows, so that 

_ €roudfew repeats xrilew émi ép. dy., only with the addition of zpo 
to express that the new creation is the primary thing but has this 
end in view, the works being only a result. It must be observed 
that gpya dyafd is general; not rots dy. épyous, the definite good 
works, etc. 

There is no ground for saying that the weight here assigned 
to good works goes beyond what is elsewhere expressed by St. 
Paul, as Baur insists, or that the importance of faith is lessened. 
Here, as elsewhere, works have their ground in faith. Bengel 
well says: “ut ambularemus, non salvaremur, aut viveremus.” 

11-22. Ye Gentiles were formerly aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and had no share in the covenants of promise ; but Christ 
by His death has cast down the barrier which separated you from 
the City of God, and has reconciled you both to God. Now, there- 
fore, all alike have access to Him, the Father, and all alike jorm 
part of the holy temple which He inhabits. 

11. Awd pvnpovetete. These blessings should move them to 
think more of their former state, so that they should be the.more 
thankful. ‘Talis recordatio gratum animum acuit, et fidem 
roborat.” Avo is best taken as referring to the whole section, 
wv. 1 to 10. 

8m more pets in this order X* A BD* Vulg. Rec. has ipets 
wore, with 8° D°G (prefixes of to woré), Syr. Harcl. But Syr. Pesh. 
Boh. and some other versions have zore after é6vn. ori is resumed 
by 67, ver. 12, and woré by 7 Kxopd éx. Hence we need not 
supply either évres or Are, but ra €6v7 is in simple apposition to pets, 
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14 vm, with the article as indicating a class. Since vn ev 
gapxt expresses one single idea, the article does not require re- 
petition before év. év capxi must have the same sense here as in 
the following clause, since the former is explained by of Aeyopevor 
axpoBvoria, and this has its antithesis in ris Aey. wepiromys. It 
therefore refers to their uncircumcision, not to their former carnal 
state, nor to their descent. Chrysostom and other Fathers take 
év capxi as opposed to év zvevpart. Thus Jerome: “ Ephesios in 
carne vocans ostendit in spiritu esse non gentes.” This contra- 
dicts wore and ver, 12. The apostle is not exalting them, but 
calling attention to their previous inferiority to the Jews. 

“Remember that formerly ye Gentiles in the flesh called (in 
contempt) Uncircumcision by the so-called Circumcision in the 
flesh, a circumcision merely physical, made with hands.” He 
reminds them of the ignominy which in the mind of the Jews 
attached to the name of heathen and of the uncircumcised. This 
contempt is already predicated in the words ot Aeydpevor ap. ; and 
the lowness of their condition is further shown by the following 
description of those who so despised them, those, namely, who 
prided themselves on a mere fleshly distinction made with hands. 
Why, in fact, does he say Aeyouévns wepitouys, and why xetpozroun- 
tovP There was no need to give the readers information on the 
name or the fact. The latter word is clearly depreciatory, “a 
merely external and artificial thing-” But he is far from depreciat- 
ing circumcision, in its true significance, as the sign of member- 
ship of. the commonwealth of the people of God. Hence the use 
of Aeyouevys, which by its adjectival connexion with zepiropis gets 
the signification “so called.” This is readily explained from the 
apostle’s use of epitouy elsewhere in a spiritual, as contrasted 
with a merely physical sense, as in Rom. ii, 28, 29, “ Neither is 
that circumcision which is outward in the flesh . . . circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter.” Phil. ii. 2, 
he calls the physical circumcision kxatarowy, a term more con- 
temptuous than yetporoujrov here: adding in ver. 3, ‘ We are the 
circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God and glory in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh”; and in Col. ii. 11, 
which is strikingly illustrative of the present passage, “in whom 
ye were circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands.” 
Soden thinks that xeporoijrov here is superfluous, because there 
is no reference (as in Col.) to a spiritual circumcision, and év capxi 
sufficiently emphasises the merely external character of the sign; 
and hence he thinks the word introduced out of imitation of Col. 
li. 11. But it seems, on the contrary, to give emphasis and com- 
pleteness to the thought, and would naturally occur to the writer 
who about the same time wrote dxetporounrov in Col. 

Although “circumcision” is not used figuratively in the O.T., 
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“uncircumcision” is. Even in Lev. xxvi. 41 we have “their un- 
circumcised heart.” Jeremiah speaks of the uncircumcised ear of 
those who will not hearken (vi. 10), and calls the house of Israel 
“uncircumcised in heart” (ix. 26). Comp. Ezek. xliv. 7, ‘“un- 
circumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh,” and Acts 

Vii. 51. 

12. St fre TH Kaipd exeivw ywpis Xpiotod. Rec. has év before 
TO kaipo. It is omitted by’ ABDG. 

dru resumes the former 671.‘ Remember, I say, that.” 

xwpis Xptotod is taken by De Wette and Bleek as, not a 
predicate, but a circumstantial addition, “being at that time with- 
out Christ.” It would thus correspond with év Xpicré, ver. 13, 
and would give the reason of their alienation from the common- 
wealth of Israel. But, considering the position of the words, this 
is a harsh construction, and would deprive the words of the 
emphasis which belongs to them as the opposite of the frequent 
év Xp. in this Epistle. xwpis Xp. is, as Meyer says, the first tragic 
predicate. xwpis is distinguished from dvev by Tittmann as 
follows: “‘xwpts ad subjectum quod ab objecto sejunctum est 
refertur, dvev ad objectum quod a subjecto abesse cogitandum 
est.” According to this, xwpis Xp. would mean “ye were far from 
Christ” ; dvev Xp. would be “Christ was not with you.” But this 
must be received with hesitation, seeing that ywpis occurs in the 
N.T. forty times, and dvev only thrice (Ellicott), viz. Matt. x. 29; 
1 Pet. iii. 1, iv. 9. In the last quoted passage dvev yoyyvopod is 
equivalent to ywpls yoyyvopar, Phil. ii. 14. 

Schwegler sees here a concession to Judaism which is unlike 
St. Paul; but without reason, since the concession only relates to 
pre-Christian times, and the advantage possessed by the Jews in this 
respect is, as it must be, fully admitted by St. Paul (Rom. iii. 1 ff.). 

What is meant by xwpis Xpuorod is explained in the following 
words :— 

drm \dotpropevor Tis Todttetas tod “lopayd. The verb daadXo- 
tptdw occurs also in iv. 18, dm. THs Cwijs tov Weod, and Col. i. 21, 
without a genitive. In Ezek. xiv. 5, 7 we have dm. dm’ éuod; in 
3 Macc. i. 4, trav watpiwv doypdtrwy, The active verb occurs in 
Eccles. xi. 34, aa. oe tv idiwy cov. 

The verb always means to estrange; here therefore “estranged 
from” as opposed to “being at home in.” i 

woAwreia was interpreted by the ancients in the sense “manner 
of life,” “conversatio,” Vulg., a meaning which the word frequently 
has in Christian writers, and not in these alone; see Athen. i. p. 19 A. 
But to take it so here would be contrary to ver. 19, where the 
opposite of dm. «.7.. is ouprodtrat, It may mean either citizen- 
ship, or state, commonwealth. Many commentators have taken 
it in the former sense. It is questionable whether it could be so 
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used with a genitive of the nation or city. Nor does the verb 
dmnAX. suggest such a meaning. Besides, the Greek and Roman 
conception of citizenship would not be appropriate here, and, 
further, we should have to explain the exclusion from citizenship 
as arising from exclusion from the commonwealth. Naturally it 
is the theocratic constitution from which they were excluded; and 
the name Israel implies this, since this was the name of the people 
in their theocratic relation. Yet Chrysostom refers the words to 
the exclusion of the Gentiles from the temporal glories of Israel, 
ele mept TOV otpaviwy mpayparwv, héyer Kal mepl Tov emt THs yhs, 
érevon peyaAnv Sdgav elyov rept airay ot Tovdator, in which he was 
followed by some moderns (as by Grotius). As if any Roman 
citizen or subject could regard as a misfortune the exclusion from 
a State which was an object of contempt! 

Many commentators suppose that danAX. implies a previous 
unity. Thus Bengel: “ Abalienati, non alieni; participia praesup- 
ponunt gentes ante defectionem suam a fide patrum imo potius 
ante lapsum Adami fuisse participes lucis et vitae.” However 
attractive this view may be in itself, the conception is too new and 
important to be introduced here on so slight a ground. If it had 
been in the apostle’s mind, he would doubtless have referred to it 
more explicitly in some part of his writings. It is ‘not hinted at 
im ver. 14, where we might have expected “again made” or the 
like. For an instance of the verb being used without reterence to 
a previous state, see Ps. lvii. (Ivili.) 3, daryAAorpidOyoar of dpuaptwAot 
amé pytpas. Olshausen’s view is that the exclusion referred to 
is that which resulted from God’s restriction of His peculiar 
operations of grace to Israel. As far as alienation from God is 
referred to, however, it is true that men are regarded as originally, 
and from an ideal point of view, at one with God. 

kat Eévor TOv SiaOyKav Tis éwayyedias. A further specification 
of what is meant by the preceding clause. £évos is followed 
by a genitive, not of “the point of view” (“‘extraneos quod ad 
pactorum promissiones attinet,” Beza), but simply of separation 
or privation. So Soph. Oed. R. 219, gvos Adyou totd ééepa, 
févos 88 tod mpaxOévros, Plato, Apol. i, E€vws (exew) THs WOade 
AeEews. 

“The covenants of the promise.” érayy. is: connected with 
diaOyxdv, not with éAzida, as the position of the word shows. The 
covenants were characterised by the promise of the Messiah (cf. 
Acts xiii. 32). The plural is used with*reference to the covenants 
with the patriarchs, but the Mosaic covenant is not excluded, 
although it was primarily vopodecia. 

edrrida ph exovtes. The absence of the article shows that it is 
not the definite hope of the Messiah that is meant, but hope in’ 
the widest sense, so that the expression is so much the stronger, 
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“having no hope.” x is used, not because the thought is 
dependent on what precedes, but because it is their, own con- 
sciousness that is referred to. ov éxovres would express only 
the writer’s judgment of their state. Cf. ovx «iddres @edv, Gal. 
iv. 8 

kal Geo. “The deepest stage of heathen misery,” Meyer. The 
word deos is not found in the Sept. or Apocrypha, and only here 
in the N.T. In Greek writers it occurs in three senses, “not 
believing in God, atheist” (Plato, Agol. p. 26C). Secondly, 
“impious, godless” (Plato, Legg. p. 966E), or “without God, 
without God’s help,” Soph. Oed. £., éret Geos ddiros 6 te wiparov 
éAoiuav. To understand it here as “forsaken by God” would be 
to introduce a conception not warranted by the expressions in the 
text. They were truly “without God,” as not knowing Him. 
Notwithstanding their many gods, they had no conception of a 
Creator and Governor to be loved and trusted. So far as their 
consciousness was concerned, they had no God. But God had 
not left Himself without a witness amongst them. The description 
is general, of the class to which the readers belonged. This was 
not the occasion for referring to the noble exceptions to the moral 
degradation of heathenism. It was, indeed, in Asia Minor that 
this degradation was lowest, so that the Romans traced to it the 
corruption which spread to the whole empire. 

év T@ Koop, to be joined both with éAmida pi éy. and with 
aOeou, “in the world,” with all its troubles, trials, and uncertainties, 
ye were without Divine help; generally understood as contrasted 
with zoAvreia. 

13. vuvi 8é év Xpiotd “Inood, Gpets of wore SvTes pakpav éyevnOnte 
éyyds. vuvi opposed to r@ Kxatpd éxeivw. év Xp. I. opposed to 
xwpts Xpiorod. We are not to supply either éoré or dvres. Since 
the being in Christ was not prior to the being brought near, the 
interpretation, ‘‘postquam in Christo estis recepti” (Calvin, Har- 
less), is not admissible. Nor can we understand “cum in Christo 
sitis recepti,” which would not only make these words a superfluous 
addition, but wou!d be hard to reconcile with the aorist. 

*Ingod is suitably added to Xpword here, and indeed was 
almost necessary to the distinct expression of the thought. In 
ver. 12 it could not have been added, since that included times 
preceding the incarnation, and xwpis Xp. “I. would imply the 
existence of the historical Jesus then ; whereas here, not only the 
Messiah as such is referred to, but the personal Jesus as the Christ 
and the Saviour. 

mote dvtes paxpdy corresponds to the expressions daydAorpww- 
pévo, K.7.A. paxpav and éyy’s, then, have reference both to the 
modurela tov “Io. with its diabyxa, and to the éAmis with God 
Himself. Accordingly in the following verses we have two points 
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of view combined, viz. the reconciliation of the Gentiles to God, 
and their admission to the zoAvrefa of Israel, namely, the true 
Israel —the Christian Church. 

The terms paxpdév and éyy’s were suggested by Isa. lvii. 19, 
“Peace, peace to him that is far off, and to him that is nigh.” There, 
indeed, as in Acts ii. 39, the words have a local meaning, and 
have no reference to the admission of Gentiles to the theocracy ; 
but they easily lend themselves to this conception, and, in fact, ' 
were frequently used by Rabbinic writers with reference to pro- 
selytes, who were said to be “brought near.” Many passages may 
be seen in Schoettgen and Wetstein. One may be quoted. “A 
woman came to R. Eliezer confessing certain gross sins, and asked 
to be made a proselyte, saying, ‘ Rabbi, propinquam me fac’; on 
hearing her sin he rejected her. She went to R. Joshua, who re- 
ceived her. His disciples said, ‘R. Eliezer illam removit, tu vero 
eam propinquam facis?’” , 

éyyts yiveoOar, frequent in classical writers, but not found else- 
where in the N.T. 


The order éyev}Onre éyyds is that of SAB, 17. Rec. has éyy. éyev., with 
DGKLP. Ellicott thinks the Rec. genuine, the order here adopted being 
due to a mistaken correction of the emphatic juxtaposition of waxpdv and 
éyyis. Harless is of the same opinion. But why should copyists correct 
this emphatic juxtaposition? It is just what would strike an ordinary reader. 
Looking closer, we see that the opposition is not merely between these two, 
but between dvres waxpdy and éyev7Onre éyyvs, and that the verb is properly 
placed in the most emphatic position. 


év TO aiwatt tod Xpiorod more particularly defines the instru- 
mentality. It is not possible to draw any Satisfactory distinction 
between this and 84 703 ai. i. 7. 

14, atros ydp éorw + eiphvy fav, “ He Himself is our peace” ; 
He has not brought about peace by a mere external action or 
arrangement ; it is in His own person that He gives it. “Non 
modo pacificator nam sui impensa pacem peperit et ipse vinculum 
est utrorumque,” Bengel. The context shows that what is primarily 
intended is the union of Jews and Gentiles ; but as it was not this 
union of itself that was of importance, but the essential basis of 
it, as the union of both in one body of Christ, it is manifest that 
the idea of peace with God could not be absent from the mind of 
the apostle in writing 7 eipyvn yuov. Comp. ver. 173 

Schoettgen quotes a Rabbinic writer who calls the Messiah 
“ Peace,” in allusion to Isa. ix. 6. 

6 moujoas. “ Quippe qui.” scene 

Ta Gppdtepa é€v. Both, ze. both Jews and Gentiles. There is 
no ellipsis (as of yévy, €6vy, or the like). It is simply an instance 
of the neuter being used of persons in a general sense; cf. Heb. 
vil, 7, TO €Aarrov id Tov Kpeirrovos evAcyetrat; x Cor. i. 27, 28, 
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Ta pupa TOD Kdocpov . . . Ta doOevy (opposed to ver. 26, of codoi). 
So in classical Greek, ¢.g. Xen. Aad. vii. 3. 11, 7a pevyovra ixavol 
eodpeba SudKewv. 

év. Comp. Gal. ili. 28, mavres tyeis &v eore ev Xpiotd “Inco. 
Not, says Chrysostom, that He has brought us to that nobility of 
theirs, but both us and them to a greater; as if one should melt 
down a statue of silver and one of lead, and the two should 
come out gold. : 

kal, exegetical=inasmuch as, He, 13 pecdtorxov tod ppaypod 
Adoas, “ brake down the partition wall of the fence.” 

peastotxov is a rare word, found, besides the Fathers, only in 
Eratosth. ap. Athen. vii. 281 D (masc.), and Hesychius. The 
genitive has been variously explained, as of quality = “ the separating 
partition ” (against which is the fact that this adjectival notion 
belongs to peodroryor itself); or of possession, “the wall which 
belonged to the fence”; or better, of apposition, “the partition 
which consisted in the fence.” ¢payydés means a fence, hedge, or 
enclosure, not a separation. 

It seems probable that the figure was suggested by the partition 
which separated the Court of the Gentiles from the temple proper, 
and on which there was an inscription threatening death to any 
alien who passed it. That the Ephesian readers can hardly be 
supposed to be familiar with the arrangements of the temple, is no 
proof that these may not have been in the apostle’s mind. But 
it is worth noticing that it was an Ephesian, Trophimus, that 
St. Paul was charged with bringing into the temple. A more 
serious objection seems to be, that when the Epistle was written 
the wall referred to was still standing. But the apostle is not 
speaking of the literal wall, but using it as an illustration. Any 
reference to the vail which was rent at the time of the crucifixion 
would be out of harmony with the context. That vail did not 
separate Jews and Gentiles. 

AUoas is suitable to the figure; cf. John ii. 19, Avoare Tov vadv 
rovrov. It is equally suitable to the following éx@pay, since Ave 
xOpar is of frequent occurrence in classical writers. 

Here it is questioned whether €xpav is to be connected with 
the words preceding or those following, and if with the preceding, 
whether év 77 capxi avrod is to be taken with Avoas or with 
xatdpyynoas. Another alternative will be mentioned presently. 
We have to choose, then, between the following renderings :— 

Having done away with the middle wall, namely, the enmity ; 
having in His flesh annulled the law. 

Having in His flesh done away with the middle wall, namely, 
the enmity, etc. 

Having done away with the middle wall, having in His flesh 
annulled the enmity, namely, the law, etc. - 
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The view which connects év rj capxi aitod with €yOpay as = 
the enmity in his flesh, whether “his flesh” be understood to mean 
humanity in general (Chrys.) or the Jews (cf. Rom. xi. 14), must 
be set aside as inconsistent with the absence of the article before 
év rf capi. The first-mentioned interpretation gives an awkward 
isolation to éx6pav, and adds the harshness of making the specifica- 
tion of manner, év 77 o., precede the object and its verb. 

The third construction is objectionable, first, because the law 
cannot itself be called éxpa (the designation of it as divapis ris 
dpaptias, 1 Cor. xv. 56, is not analogous) ; and, secondly, because 
the position of év 79 o. avtod would be inexplicable, coming, as it 
‘does on that supposition, between the two nouns in apposition, 
although it has no relation to either. Indeed, it may be added 
that xardpynoas is not a verb appropriate to €x#pav ; it does not 
properly mean to destroy, but “to make of none effect,” “to 
deprive of power”; of the faith of God, Rom. ii. 3; of the law, 
Rom. iii. 31 ; the promise, iv. 14; persons from the law, vii. 2, 6. 
It is, indeed, used of things coming to an end, as knowledge 
and prophecy, but coming to an end by being superseded. 

The second construction mentioned above seems to have the 
advantage of these two, although it must be admitted that it is not 
without difficulty. For the enmity was not the wall of partition. 
It was not the law only, although that was the ultimate cause, 
but the separation, religious, moral, and social, which forbade fellow- 
ship between Jew and Gentile. This partition was broken down 
by the annulling of the law. 

V. Soden has proposed a view of the passage which, if admis- 
sible, would meet the difficulties. It is that ri €xOpav is the 
beginning of the participial clause, which, having been interrupted 
by the statement of the process by which the effect was produced, 
is taken up again in ver. 16, where éy$pay is repeated. If the text 
had run thus, riv €xOpav, rov vomov tv evr. év Soy. Katdpynoas, 
dréxrewve, there would have been nothing harsh in the order of the 
words. As it is, the parenthesis is enlarged, as in the manner of 
this Epistle, ii. 1 and 4, 11 and 12, iii. 1 and 12, and the inter- 
rupted thought is resumed in ver. 16. The two participles, 
Katdpynoas, aroxteivas, in their relation to one another, correspond. 
exactly with the two in ver. 14. Soden connects év rf o. airod 
with the following clause. The parenthetic digressions, however, 
with which Soden compares this, are not quite parallel. In each 
of them, while the train of thought is interrupted, it is easy to 
account for the interruption by the influence of some particular 
word; they are, in fact, instances of what Paley well calls St. 
Paul’s habit of “ going off at a word.” Thus in ii 1 he goes off at 
duapriacs, év als; in il, 11 at €Ovy &y capki; in iii, 1 at imip tydv 
tov ve, 
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The verbal connexion is in, each instance easy. But here 
there is no similar connexion between the words which precede 
the digression and rév vopor, x.7.A. 

The €x@pa is obviously that of Jews and Gentiles. This natur- 
ally loomed much larger in the apostle’s eyes than it does in ours, 
or than it did in those of Chrysostom and his successors. With 
us as with them, the more pressing thought is of the enmity of 
both Jew and Gentile to God. So Oecumenius: pew TOLXov 
ppaypov pyor THY exOpay THY Tpos Ocdv, Hudv TE Kal ‘lovdatwr, 7 ytes €x 
TOV Tperepov Tapamropdr wv. And so Chrysostom interprets THY 
éxPpav év TH TapKi as being the perdrorxovt G Kowov elvar dudppaypa 
dm Ocod diareryiloy yuas, rejecting the interpretation which makes 
the law the «x@pa. But even though 7 eGpa is not=6 vopos, it 
is the annulling of the law that removes the éy@pa, and the law is 
characterised in terms which exclude the natural law. Moreover, 
the reconciling of both to God is stated as a further object of the 
removal of the enmity and the creating of both into one new man, 

Tov vouov TOV EvTOh@y Ev Sdypaow KaTdpynoas. Tov v. TaY évT. év 
6. belong together; “the law of commandments expressed in 
decrees.” The law consisted of évrodat, and the definite form in 
which these were expressed was that of déyyara, authoritative 
decrees (‘“‘legem imperiosam,” Erasm.). This connexion does not 
require the article to be repeated after €vroA@v. For we might 
ve propriety say évroAyy diddvoe év ddypuart, and therefore évroAy 

v 6, may form a single conception, So Winer in his later editions. 
Colpare Tov tpov CyAov vmrép ewov, 2 Cor. vii. 7. In fact, trav 
evr. Tov ev 6. would denote the évroAai as a particular class, ‘com: 
mandments, even those expressed in decrees.” 

Aéypa. in classical Greek means, first, an opinion or resolution. 
In the plural it is used of the “ placita philosophorum,” whence 
the use of the word in Christian writers in the sense of “dogma.” 
But it also means a decree (Xen. Demosth. Plato), and this is the 
meaning which alone it has in the N.T. We have eédGe déypa 
Tapa. Kaicapos, Luke ii. 1; 3 Odypara Kaicapos, Acts xvii. 73 7a 6. 
Kexpteva, vd TOV ATOTT., ib. xvi. 4. The word occurs also in 
Lachmann’s text, Heb. xi. 23, 6. rod Bacidéws. The remaining 
passages are the present and Col. ii, 14. Chrysostom does not 
seem to have contemplated this meaning. He suggests that what 
is meant is either faith, ddyua airiv xaddv, for by faith alone 
He saved us, or the precept tiv mapayyediav, as Christ said, 
eyo 6e A€yo tiv. He is followed by Theophylact, Theodoret 
(ddypata thy etayyeAikyy SidacKoAlav éxdédeoev), and Oecumenius. 
Theodore Mops. also connects the word with xardpyycas, but 
interprets differently, understanding ddypara of the facts and 
hopes of the Gospel, “dua ray idiwy Soypdrwr* iva elryn, Ths 
dvaotdccws, THS apOapoias, THS GBavacias’ Séypata Kadéoas TadTa ws 
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év zpdypacw dvra, the Divine grace working in us so that we do 
not need commandments and precepts.” ‘This interpretation, as 
well as Chrysostom’s, would clearly require rots déypacw avrod or 
the like. Against Chrysostom’s view, indeed, it is decisive that it 
was not by doctrines or precepts that Christ annulled the law. 
Theodore’s view avoids this error, but gives déyua an impossible 
sense. Of course, when once these commentators connected ér. 6. 
with the following, taking év as instrumental, they were driven to 
some such interpretation. 

Harless also connects é 6. with xardpyyoas, thinking that the 
absence of the article forbids the connexion with évroAév. But 
his interpretation is that Christ annulled the law only in respect of 
ddypara, comparing Cic. PAz/. i. 7, “In maximis vero rebus, id est 
legibus, acta Caesaris dissolvi ferendum non puto,” and such phrases 
as év TH miort dveidice (Arrian, Lxp. iii. 30; Bernhardy, p. 212). 
St. Paul has already indicated by rév évr. that he is not speaking 
of the law so far as it belonged to the covenants of promise, and 
now, to avoid all misconception, he adds év ddéypacr. Olshausen 
follows Harless, who had, indeed, been preceded in this interpreta- 
tion by Crellius. But this would require the article before ddy- 
pacw. Moreover, while it is true that the law as oxida trav pedAdv- 
Tov OF as Tatdaywyds eis Xpiordv was not annulled, it was superseded. 
Such a limitation of the statement as to the abolition of the law 
would be out of place here, and would require more explicit state 
ment, since it is not elsewhere referred to. “The Mosaic law as 
such, not merely in certain aspects of it, has come to an end in 
Christ. He is the “end of the law,” Rom. x. 4. Faith having 
come, we are no longer $76 wadaywydv (Gal. iii. 25). 

If év 8. be connected with xardpynoas, then, considering the 
absence of the article, the only grammatical interpretation seems 
to be Hofmann’s, viz. that Christ deprived the O.T. law of validity, 
by putting an end to all precepts, “‘Satzungen.” He compares 
the construction in 1 Cor. ii. 7, AaAoduev codiav Ocod ev pvornpiv, 
2.é. Nadodvres copiay Aadoduev pvornpiov. But surely the N.T. con- 
tains many specific precepts which may be properly called déypara. 
Comp. also rév véuov tod Xpiorod, Gal. vi. 2; evvoyos Xpioroi, 
1 Cor. ix. 21; and the parallel to the present passage in Col. ii. 14. 
As Meyer observes, the Séyuara of Christianity are the true det 
mapévta Sdypara, Plato, Zheaet. p. 1:8 D. Had the intention 
been what Hofmann supposes, St. Paul would doubtless have 
added some qualification, such as év 8dypacr SovdAcias. vdpos here 
is not to be limited to the ceremonial law; there is nothing in the 
connexion to show such a limitation, which, on the contrary, 
would make the statement very weak. No reader would fail to 
see that, as Theodoret says, ov« dveiAe 7d od potyetoets, K.7.r. 
The moral law retains its obligation, not, however, because the 
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Jewish law is only partially annulled, but because its obligation was 
independent of the law and universal (Rom. ii. 14). If a Moham- 
medan becomes a Christian, we do not say that the Koran retains 
its obligation for him in its moral part, although he still acknow- 
ledges the obligation of many moral precepts contained in it. 
The Christian now fulfils the moral law, not because of external 
precepts, but because conformity with it is the natural fruit of the 
Spirit. Hence the contrast between the expressions, “works of 
the law,” “fruits of the Spirit.” 

iva tods S00 KTion ev abT@ eis Eva Kady GvOpwrov. The neuter 
was used in ver. 14 to express the general characteristics of the 
two classes; but here, where the Jews and Gentiles are conceived 
as concrete persons, the masculine was necessary. 

‘katvéy is necessary because the one is neither Jew nor Greek. 
Both have put off their former religious condition, and have received 
the same new nature. Chrysostom says: dpas ody. tov "EAAqva 
yevouevov “lovdatov, ékAG Kal rodrov KaKetvoy eis érépav KatdoTacw 
HKoVTaS. ovxX lva TOdTOV ErEpov epydontat TOV vomov KaTypynoev, GAN’ 
iva. tos dvo0 xtioy. x.7.A. On xrilew, cf. ver. 10. It is specially 
appropriate here with Kawos av. ovK etre, MeraBady, iva deiEn 76 
évepyés Tod yevouevov, says Chrysostom. 

ev avt@. Rec. has éavr@, with 8° DG K L and most cursives, 
Chrys. Jerome. avrw is the reading of SA BP, 17. Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles write airg, but Westcott and Hort 
aitG. The sense here is certainly reflexive. 

“In Himself.” Not d¢ éavrod, as Chrys., but, Christ is Him- 
self the principle and ground of the unity; “ne alibi quam in 
Christo unitatem quaerant,” Calv. Cf. Gal. ili. 28, wavres tpets ets 
éore €v Xpictd “Inood. Chrysostom, indeed, gives another inter- 
pretation, as if it were only a development of the former. ‘“ Fusing 
both this and that, he produced one, an admirable one, Himself 
having first become this; which is a greater thing than the former 
creation. For this is the meaning of év éavr#, Himself first 
affording the type and pattern.” Oecumenius states the two inter- 
pretations as alternatives, explaining the first as ob dv dyyéAwv 7) 
ddAwv two Svvapéwr. 

Trovav eipyyny, present participle, ‘ making peace,” z.e. so that by 
this new creation He makes (not “ made”) peace. The words 
explain abrds éorw 7 «lpyvy nav of ver. 14. The peace is, from 
the context, that between Jews and Gentiles ; but as the basis of 
that is peace with God, the latter thought underlies the former, and 
to it the apostle now turns. 

16. kai dmoxatadddéy. The xai is not the mere copula, but 
indicates a logical sequence, “and consequently reconcile both, 
now one body, to God by the Cross, having on it slain the enmity 
previously existing between them.” 
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dzroxaraAXdooew is found only here and Col. i. 20. It seems 
to be only an intensified form of the usual Greek word d\Adoceuw. 
dé in composition frequently has this intensive meaning; cf. 
drexdéxec Oar, daroxapadoxety, to await patiently ; so daofappetiv, azo- 
‘Oavpdlerv, drobcacbar, etc. In a few instances, indeed, it seems to 
be equivalent to re- and to mean “again,” as in dod, dzo- 
AapBdvw, aroxaOlarynp, aroxaropOdow. In the first two of these the 
idea is rather to give or take what belongs of right to the receiver, 
as amod. xdpw, imdcyeow. Here it is the idea of remotion from, 
that explains the meaning of the verb. In the other two examples 
also this local idea is involved 

In any case, as this use of do- is much less common than the 
intensive use, we are not justifed in assuming it in a compound 
that does not elsewhere occur. 

év évi odpat., is interpreted by Chrysostom as referring to the 
human body of Christ. So Bengel: “in uno corpore cruci affixo.” 
But in that case we should expect “His body.” Nor is it easy to 
see why that should be designated ¢v c@pa. The order of the 
words indicates the correct interpretation, “both now united in 
one body.” .The év oda is the els kawods dvOpwros. So most 
commentators. It is not the Church, for it is only as reconciled 
that Jews and Greeks belong to the Church. But when reconciled 
they become the body of Christ, and so, the Church. 

81a tod otaupod is joined by Soden with the following, airé 
being read for airé (so G, Vulg. and some Latin codices with 
other authorities). The connexion with the two notions, azo- 
xreivas and éxpa, gives it a subtle point. ‘“‘ By His death He was 
slain; by death on the Cross, in which the éy@pa showed itself, 
He has overcome the é9pa.” We have a parallel in Col. i. 20, 
only that there, instead of the negative amoxreiveww tiv €, we have 
the positive cipyvororeiy ; also in connexion with 614 Tod oravpod. 
év avr@, then, as in 154, echoes with emphasis the fundamental 
thought: “ He Himself is our peace.” If we read év atrq, it 
could not be referred to cdma, because this o. was just mentioned 
as the medium of reconciliation to God, whereas here it is the 
enmity between Jews and Gentiles that is in question. 

17. Kat €Nav ednyyedloato ecipyynv. “And He came and 
preached good tidings of peace.” The preceding verses showed 
how Christ secured peace; this, how He ‘proclaimed it. This, 
therefore, is posterior, and hence cannot refer to His life on earth, 
as Harless, following Chrysostom, understands it. Bengel interprets 
the “coming and preaching,” as that of Christ personally after the 
resurrection, “‘ veniens a morte, profectione ad inferos, resurrectione 
victor laetus ipse w/¢vo nuntiavit.” But it is much better to understand 
the words of Christ preaching by His Spirit in the apostles and other 
messengers of His. Not that ev7yy. means “ caused to be preached ” 
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(as Harless objects), for what is thus done by Christ’s Spirit is 
properly said to be done by Him; nor is éA#wy superfluous, but, 
on the contrary, important as expressing the spiritual coming 
referred to in John xiv. 18, epxopar mpos tuds, and in Acts xxvi. 2 3, 
(Xptords) mparos e€ dvactdcews vexpov Pos pédAe karayyé\Aew TO 
te Xa@ Kal Tots eOvect. 

juiv tots pakpdv Kal eipyyyv tots é€yyds. The second cipyyny 
has preponderant authority in its favour, s ABDGP, 17, Vulg. 
and other versions except Syr. Contra, K L, most cursives, Syr. 
The repetition is highly emphatic. 

The datives depend on evnyyeXicaro. Tots paxpav comes first, 
because it is these that are addressed, and are chiefly in view in 
the whole passage. This also agrees with the view that it is not 
Christ’s personal preaching that is intended, since that would 
have required rots éyyvs to come first. The repetition of «ipyvnv 
excludes the interpretation of rots éyy’s as in apposition with 
iuiy, and so=the Jewish Christians in Ephesus. 

18. dt. 80 adtod éxopev Ty Tpocaywyhy ot dpddtepor év Evi 
Nvevpatt mpds tov watépa. “For through Him we both have our 
access (or introduction) in one Spirit unto the Father.” 

Proof of what precedes. The emphasis, therefore, is not on 
dv airod, but on of aud. év évi Iv. Since both have their zpoc. 
in one Spirit to the Father, it follows that the same good tidings 
of peace have been brought to both by Him. ru is “for,” not 
“that,” as if the verse contained the substance of the passage 
which has been already expressed in cipyvy. And it is not the 
common access as such that is in question, but the peace therein 
assured (between Jews and Gentiles). 

Exoper. Compare Rom. Vv. 2, “Ov ob Kal THY mpocaywyny 
eoXHKapev ... eis THY Xapw Tatrnv év H éeorijKkayev. There, the 
mp. is into the present condition, and accordingly the perfect is 
suitable; here, it is the zp. to the Father, which is a présent 
privilege. 

Ipocaywyy in classical writers is usually transitive, but is also 
found fairly frequently in an intransitive sense. 

The word is understood transitively here by Ellicott, Eadie, 
Meyer, after Chrysostom, ovK €lmey mpdaodov GAA Tpocaywynv, ob 
yap ap’ éavtiov mpoondboper, aXN tx’ abrod ™poonxOnper ; a0 Ck 
1 Pet. iii. 18, va nuas mpocayayyn TH Oee, and it is supposed that 
there may be an allusion to the mpocaywyeds at Oriental courts. 
Such an allusion would not be in harmony with the context. The 
év wvevpare is decidedly against the supposition that the apostle 
intended this ceremonial figure. Apart from this, the transitive 
sense is not suitable in iii. 12, where the word is used absolutely, 
and here also the intransitive agrees better with ¢xomev, especially 
as the tense is present. mpocaywyy is something we possess. 
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thv mpoo. ‘Our access.” 

év i Ivedmar is understood by Anselm (and some moderns) 
of the human spirit (éuo@vpaddv), against the clear reference to 
Father, Son, and Spirit, 8’ atzov, év évi II., zpos tov Iarépa. 

19. dpa ody odkér eoré Févor kal mépokor. “So then ye are 
no more strangers and sojourners.” dpa ovv, a favourite combina- 
tion with St. Paul, is not found in classical writers except in the 
interrogative form, dp’ ov. g€vot_xal rdpouxor, equivalent to darnAdo- 
Tpiwpévor, ver. 12. €évos is “foreigner” in general; wdpouxos, a 
foreigner dwelling in a state, and not having rights of citizenship. 
In classical Greek, indeed, it seems to be found only in the 
sense of neighbour. Rost and Palm name the Pandects (without 
reference) as having the word in the sense “inquilinus.” In the 
Sept. it occurs eleven times as the rendering of 13, which is usually 


rendered zpooyAvros. None of these instances are in Leviticus or 
Numbers. Ten times it occurs as the rendering of win, “a foreign 


sojourner.” Of this it is the usual rendering. The verb zapotxéw 
occurs in Philo with the corresponding verbal meaning; see on 
Luke xxiv. 18. The noun seems to be equivalent to pérovxos, 
which the Sept. have only once (Jer. xx. 3). In 1 Pet. ii. ri it 
is used of Christians in the world, and so wapouxia, 7, i. 17. 

The meaning “ proselyte ” (Anselm, Whitby) is clearly excluded 
by the context, vv. 11 to 13; the other sense is pressed thus by 
Estius: ‘“accolas fuisse dicit Gentiles quatenus multi ex illis 
morabantur inter Judaeos ... non tamen iisdem legibus aut 
moribus aut religione utentes.” But such a reference to local 
settlement would be too trivial, and quite out of place in writing to 
Ephesians. Nor had the Gentiles in a figurative sense been 
sojourners in the commonwealth of Israel. The word is simply 
used as contrasted with zoAtrar. Bengel, followed by Harless, 
Eadie, a/., supposed maporxo. here to be specially opposed to 
oixeior, and gévor to cvyrodira, the metaphors being respectively 
from the house and the State. ovuz., says Harless, is sufficient 
to show in what sense €évos is used, so that rdpouxos is not required 
as a nearer definition. Accordingly, he interprets the word here 
by Lev. xxii. 10, where the wap. of the priest is mentioned, Ze. 
“the guest in the priest’s house,” and thinks there may be even 
an allusion to that passage where the rdporxos of the priest is not 
allowed to eat of the holy things, but the ofkoyevels aitrod are 
permitted. But this passage is quite insufficient to establish such 
an otherwise unknown sense of the Hebrew, and still less of the 
Greek word. The wéporxos of the priest is simply the 7. who 
dwells in his house. Nor would the figure be suitable, for the 
Gentiles could not be called guests in the house of God. 

GANG Eote cupToNitar Tdv dyiwv Kal oixeior Tod Ocod. “But 
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ye are fellow-citizens of the saints, and of the household of God.” 
The second éore is added on preponderant authority. It gives 
greater independence to the clause, an independence betitting 
its importance. Cf. Rom. viii. 15. 

Zuprronlrns is condemned by Phrynichus, and said by grammarians to be a 
word of later Greek (Josephus, Aelian). It seems strange that they over- 
looked its occurrence in Euripides (Hevacl. 826), now noted in the Lexicons. 
(In Aesch. Seft. c. Thet. 601, the true reading is Edy moXlrais. ) 

tv Gyiwav. The clear reference to the rodrrefa of Israel shows 
decisively that the dyroc are those who constitute the people of 
God. Such formerly had been the Jews, but now are all Christians. 
These are now the Israel of God, Gal. vi. 16, the true seed of 
Abraham, 7d. iii. 7, 16; Rom. iv. 16. 

The dy.o., then, are not the Jews, nor specially the patriarchs or 
Old Testament saints, rév repi "ABpadpa kal Moiojy cat “HAlav, as 
Chrysostom says, nor the angels, as some other commentators. 
Nor, again, does the word mean “holy men of all times and 
places.” The word. does not refer to personal holiness, but to 
membership of the spiritual commonwealth to which Jewish and 
Gentile Christians alike belong. Hence in ch. i. 1 the apostle 
addresses his readers as dy.ou. 

oiketor Tod Gcou, “ belonging to the ofxos or household of God,” 
the theocracy regarded as a family ; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 15, “to conduct 
thyself év oikw @cot, Aris éoriv éxxAynoia cod Civtos” ; Heb. x. 20 ; 
1 Pet. iv. 17. In Gal. vi. 10 we have the adjective as here, pds 
Tous oikelovs THS micTEws, “those that are of the household of 
faith.” But as oixetos was common with such words as ¢tAocodias, 
yewypadias, etc., the reference to an ofxos cannot be pressed there. 

Harless, while supposing the word to be specially contrasted 
with zdpouxot, remarks that the house is itself nothing but the 
community of the faithful, they being themselves the stones of 
which is built the house in which God dwells. They are oixeto. as 
érouxodounbevres, But this would be to confound two figures 
founded on two different senses of ofkos. It is, however, safe 
to say that the idea of ofxos in one sense suggested to the apostle 
the kindred figure. This is quite in accordance with St. Paul’s 
mobility of thought. 

20. €roixodopnOévtes. The aorist refers to the time when they 
became Christians. The further building of which they were the 
subjects is referred to in ver. 22. The compound verb does 
not stand merely for the simple, but expresses “ superaedificati.” 
Comp. Col. ii. 7 and 1 Cor. ili. ro, As regards the use of the 
dative case, él TO Oep., it is easy to see why the accusative is 
not used, as that would suggest the idea of motion towards; cf. 
1 Cor. iii. 12, Rom. xv. 20. It is less easy to give a reason for 
the preference of the dative to the genitive. It can hardly be 
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maintained that the genitive expresses separable superposition 
(Ellicott), for in Luke iv. 29 we have the genitive used of the 
building of a city on a hill, é¢’ ob 4 rédus adtdv Gxodopyro. What 
that passage suggests is that emi with the genitive expresses locality ; 
cf. Matt. x. 27, éwi rav Swudruv ; xxi. 19, ert 7. 6500 ; xxiv. 30, 
épxdpuevov eri r. vepedGv ; hence it is used loosely of proximity, like 
our “on the river,” ért 7. Oaddoons, either “on the sea” or “on 
the seashore.” Yet the dative is similarly used, éri Srpvpove 
(Herod. vii. 75). But, in general, the dative seems to imply more 
close and exact superposition. 

‘tOv droctéhwy Kai mpodyntav. The genitive has been understood 
in four ways: first, as the genitive of possession, “ the foundation 
on which the apostles and prophets have built” ; secondly, as the 
genitive auctoris, “the foundation they laid”; thirdly, as genitive 
of apposition, “the foundation which consists of the apostles and 
prophets”; fourthly, ‘the foundation on which they themselves 
have been built.” 

The first view is adopted by Anselm and Beza. Beza’s para- 
phrase is, “Supra (hristum qui est apostolicae et propheticae 
structurae fundamentum.” But this interpretation mixes up the 
GeweAvos and the dxpoywy. Christ here is spoken of as the corner- 
stone, not the foundation. The same objection applies to the 
fourth view (Bucer, Alford). The second view is very generally 
adopted, and is supported by reference to 1 Cor. ii. to. In 
Bengel’s words: “Testimonium apostolorum et prophetarum 
substructum est fidei credentium omnium.” LEadie interprets 
the foundation as «/pyvy,—not so much Christ in person as Christ 
“our peace”; others more generally of the doctrine preached by 
the apostles and prophets. 

But nowhere is the gospel or any doctrine called the foundation 
of the Church. Moreover, it would be rather incongruous to 
assume as the foundation the system of teaching about Christ, 
and as the corner-stone, Christ’s person. If, in order to preserve 
the congruity of the figure, we identify “Christ preached” with 
“the preaching about Christ,” we identify the corner-stone with 
the foundation. Moreover, the building consists of persons. In 
1 Cor. iii, ro the figure is. different ; the building there is of 
doctrine, and naturally the foundation is doctrinal, ‘“ Christ,” ze. 
teaching about Christ. Still further, if this view be adopted, the 
point that is brought out is an incidental one, quite unessential to 
the connexion. The important point was that the Gentiles were 
now along with Jewish believers members of one and the same 
theocracy, or, adopting the apostle’s figure, were stones in the same 
building as the dy.o.. This would by no means be expressed by 
saying that they were built on a foundation laid by the apostles 
and prophets. 
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Hence the interpretation of Chrysostom, Oecumenius, etc., is 
preferable, viz. that the apostles and prophets are themselves the 
foundation. It is true that elsewhere, with the exception of Rev. 
xxl. 14, Christ is the foundation, not the apostles ; but here Christ 
is the corner-stone, and the passage in Rev., although not precisely 
parallel, quite justifies our interpretation here. The fact that the 
words there are taken from a vision is surely no objection to this. 
What seems a graver objection is that Christ seems thus to be . 
named only as “primus inter pares.” The answer to this is that 
by Orientals the corner-stone was reckoned of greater importance 
than the foundation, and as connecting and concentrating on 
itself the weight of the building. Hence the expression in Isa. 
XxVili. 16, alluded to here, and 2 Pet. ii. 6; cf. Ps. cxviii. 22 ; Acts 
iv. 11; Matt. xxi. 42. 

Amongst recent commentators, Soden and Macpherson have 
adopted this view. The latter further defends the reference to the 
apostles as the foundation by 2 Tim. ii. 19, “The ‘firm founda- 
tion of God standeth,” “where undoubtedly the true elect of God 
are intended, who resist all temptations to unfaithfulness.”. He 
adds, “In the building up a special rank is given to those who 
have been by immediate Divine calling and inspiration His wit- 
nesses unto all besides. They, in fellowship with Christ, as form- 
ing-the first layer, are called the foundation.” 

dvtos akpoywrialov adtod Xpiotod “Incod. Showing, as Chry- 
sostom says, that it is Christ that holds the whole together ; for 
the corner-stone holds together both the walls and the founda- 
tions. “ Participium dyros initio commatis hujus, valde demonstrat 
in praesenti tempore,” Bengel. dxpoy. (A@ov understood, which is 
added in D* G). The figure of the corner-stone as uniting the 
two walls is pressed by Theodoret as referring to the union of 
Jews and Gentiles; and many expositors have followed him. 
But this is not only to press the figure unduly, it is also unsuitable. 
For the point is that Jews and Gentiles now indifferently are built 
into the one building, not as if the Jews were one wall and the 
Gentiles another. 

avtrod is referred to Oeuédtos by Bengel, Soden, Macpherson. 
Bengel. urges the absence of the article before Xpucrod "Inood. 
But, in fact, the article would imply the previous mention of 
Christ Jesus, and the sense would be “ He Himself, even Christ 
Jesus”; see Fritzsche on Matt. iil. 4, where airos 6€ 6 “lwdwys 
and airds “Iwavvys (as in D) are equally possible. Similarly John 
iv. 44, where the best texts have atrés “Iycots; but the article (as 
inserted in R, 69, @/.) is admissible. Also Luke xx. 42, airs 
Aaveis. It is better to connect airod with Xp. ’L., since it is more 
to the purpose that Christ should be called the corner-stone of 
the building than of the foundation ; and in this connexion the 
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emphatic pronoun is by no means superfluous, but fittingly dis- 
tinguishes Christ from the apostles and prophets. 

Who are these apostles and prophets? According to Chry- 
sostom they are the Old Testament prophets. The absence of 
the article before zpofyrév is against this, though not decisive, 
since the O.T. prophets and the apostles might possibly be regarded 
as constituting one class, though this would hardly be natural. The 
order of the words is also against it, and is not satisfactorily 
accounted for by the superior dignity of the apostles as having 
seen and heard Christ (Estius). Again, we have the analogy of 
ili. 5 and iv. 11, in both of which passages apostles and prophets 
are named together, and the prophets are New Testament prophets. 
These passages also disprove the suggestion that the apostles 
themselves are here called prophets. The absence of the article 
before zpodyrév is natural, since the apostles and prophets 
formed one class as teachers of the Church. The objection, that 
the prophets themselves were built on the foundation of the 
apostles (in whichever sense we take the genitive), loses all force 
when we consider, first, the high value which St. Paul sets on the 
gift of prophesying (1 Cor. xiv. 1 ff.) ; and, secondly, that with him 
“apostles” does not mean the Twelve only (see hereafter on 
iv. 11). Nor does there appear any reason here why the apostles 
should be called by this additional title. 

21. & @, Ze. év Xp. “Iycod, not dxpoywviaiw, as Theophylact, 
Beza, al. 


traca oikodopy. Rec. raca 7 oix. 


The reading is difficult. 

waco olkodou}, &* BDGKL and most others, Chrys. .(Comment.), 
Theodoret. 

waco % olkodou, 8° ACP, Arm., Chrys. (text ; but this is probably a 
copyist’s error or correction). Thus the balance of documentary evidence is 
strongly against the insertion of the article. Before deciding in favour of this 
reading, we must consider the comparative likelihood of the article being 
either omitted or inserted in error. Reiche, for instance, thinks it probable 
that copyists either neglected the article from lack of exact knowledge of 
Greek, ‘‘ quod in codicibus, qui articulo hic carent, saepe observatur,” or 
misinterpreted the words of the apostle as referring to individual churches, 
or (as Chrysostom) to the various parts of each edifice (Comment. Crit. in 
foc.) He thinks 7 might more easily be omitted because of the homoeo- 
teleuton olxodouj, and because in iv. 12, 16 the same word is without the 
article. But this is not a case of possible omission from homoeoteleuton ; if 
the scribe’s eye leaped from 7 to 7, ovkodouy would be the word omitted. 
Itacism would be a more plausible explanation. In fact, the accidental 
omission of the article in cases where it is grammatically required is extremely 
Tare, even in single MSS. Even where homoeoteleuton or other sources of 
parablepsy might have been expected to cause omission in one or two MSS., 
we find no variation, as in Matt. xxv. 7, wécat al, or 6 before words beginning 
with 0, as mds 6 8xdos, Matt. xiii. 2; Luke vi. 19. Intentional variation in the 
addition or omission of the article is pretty frequent, especially with such 
words as O¢és, Xpiorés, wloris. That the variation is intentional appears 
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further from the grouping of the MSS. on each side, those to which the 
preference is given by recent critics being usually on the side of omission 
(not Rom. xv. 14 or Col. iii, 16). Nor does any reason appear for the 
intentional omission of the article in these cases. Where the article was 
omitted by the first scribe of x and D (Epp.), it is generally supplied by 
a corrector. A remarkable instance of (probably) erroneous omission is in 
Eph. vi. 16, ré before werupwuéva (om. BD*G). On the other hand, a 
striking example of the article (probably) added erroneously after was occurs 
Rom. xv. 14, mdoys THs yvwoéws (& BP, but om. ACD and most). In 
Matt. iii. 5, waca 7 “Iovdala, # is om. by MTA and about twenty others, 
It is unnecessary before the proper name. In the present case, intentional 
addition is much *more likely than intentional omission, since with the 
article the meaning is obvious, and without it there is a difficulty. Such 
a consideration as Reiche suggests does not seem sufficiently obtrusive to 
influence’ the scribes. 


The word oixodouy belongs to later Greek, and is condemned by 
Phrynichus. It is used both for oixodéunua and otkoddéunots. For 
the former see 1 Chron. xxix. 1; for the latter, Ezek. xvi. 61, 
xvii. 17, where it represents the Hebrew infinitive. In the N.T. 
it seems to have a sort of intermediate sense, like the English 
“building.” Thus in 1 Cor. ili. 9, “ye are God’s husbandry 
(yedpytov), ye are God’s building (oixodouy),” the word is. not 
equivalent either to oixodduynua or to oixodduyors. AS yedpy.ov 
there is that which is cultivated by God, so oix. is that which is 
builded up by God. In Matt. xxiv. 1 and Mark xiii. 1, 2, it is 
used of the buildings of the temple: worazoi Ai#o. Kat roramai 
oikodopat . . . BAeres TavTas Tas peydAas oikodopds. Here it does 
not appear to mean “edifices,” for the temple could not properly 
be said to consist of several edifices. The separate A/@o. were 
not oixodopzai, but every combination of them might be called an 
oix. Just so we might say, “what carvings,” “ what outlines,” or 
of a picture, “what harmonies.” The Vulgate has in Matt. xxiv. 1 
and Mk. xiii. 2, “aedificationes”; in Mk. xiii. 1, “structurae.” 
In 2 Cor. v. 1, “we have a building from God,” the word is nearly 
equivalent to “structure,” yet it is plain that oixodéunua would not 
have been so suitable. It is “a house that God builds,” not “has 
built.” The English words “building, construction, structure” 
all have a similar ambiguity. ‘The most common meaning of the 
word in the N.T. is the figurative one, “edification” ; that sense it 
has in this Ep., iv. 12, 167 The meaning in iv. 29 is analogous. 

Now let us turn to the text; and first, if the reading with the 
article is adopted, there is no obvious difficulty, “the whole 
building,” that is, the whole organised body of believers. Wher 
‘we look closer, indeed, we find something strange in the expres- 
sions. ovvappoAdoyovmevn is present. It seems strange that the 
whole building should be spoken of thus as in course of being 
framed together. Still more unexpected is ave. The whole 
building is growing into a temple. The ambiguity of the English 
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“building” disguises this strangeness, which is apparent when we 
substitute “edifice.” ‘The whole edifice is growing into a temple.” 
The words, ‘the whole building or edifice,” express the conception 
of a thing completed. If the reading were well established, we 
might explain this as due to a want of precision in the metaphor ; 
but, as we have seen, this reading is not so well supported as the 
other, to which we now turn. 

Many expositors, including Eadie, Ellicott (more doubtfully), 
Barry, Moule, Meyrick, not Findlay, Macpherson, nor the Revisers, 
hold that aoa oixodouy may be rendered as if it were raca 7% oik., 
and they refer especially to Luke iv. 13, wavra weipagpov: Acts 
ii. 36, was otkos "lopanA: vii. 22, tdoa copia Aiyurriwv; Homer, 
11, xxiv. 407, wacav dAnbeinv. None of these passages bear out 
the assertion. mavra mesoacpov is not ‘all the temptation,” but 
“every temptation,” as RV., ze. “every form of temptation.” See 
on Luke iv. 13. So in Acts vii. 22, although the English version 
sufficiently expresses the sense, what is meant is not the totality 
of the wisdom of Egypt, but the wisdom in all its branches. In 
Hom. //, xxiv. 407, aye dy por macav ddAnOeinv Kxatddefov, the 
meaning clearly is: “Come, tell me the exact truth, nothing but 
the truth.” The article here would not be appropriate. Similarly 
in Josephus, Azzy. iv. 5. 1, worapods bid racns épyov fpéwy is a 
river flowing through a country which is all desert. 

olkos ‘lopayA in Acts il. 36 is an expression borrowed from 
the O.T., where it occurs with mds in Jer. ix. 26, Ezek. xxxvi. 10, 
XXxvii. 11, and is treated as a proper name, as it is without ads in 
XXXIX. 12, 22, 23, etc. So, too, otkos Kupiov. So in classical writers 
yn, for example, is treated as a proper name. The general rule is 
that a word cannot be used with wads without the article when the 
sense is “the whole,” unless it is such that without was it can be 
employed definitely, or does not require the article to give it 
definiteness. A somewhat similar rule holds good in English, 
where we can say, not only “all England,” but “all town,” “all 
school,” “all college,” “all parliament”; but by no means “all 
house.” It is, no doubt, immemorial use that has enabled such 
words to dispense with the article, when the thing meant, though 
only one of many, is marked out by its familiarity. We can also say 
“all night, “all day,” as the Greeks did. » Nor does it appear that 
a. oix, would, to a reader of St. Paul’s time, be any more likely to 
suggest “the whole building” than would “all building” to an 
English reader. We must therefore acquiesce in some such 
rendering as “every building,” or “each several building,” RV., 
modified, perhaps, as will be presently mentioned. 

But what is meant by “every building”? Hardly “every 
church”; for to speak of the several local churches, or of the Jews 
and Gentiles as so many several buildings, would not be in accord- 
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ance with the figure in ver. 20, or with St. Paul’s language else- 
where. Moreover, he has just used a forcible figure to express 
the unity of the whole Church, and it would be strange if he now 
weakened it by speaking of several buildings. The individual 
believer, again, is spoken of in 1 Cor. iii. 16 as vads @eod; but there 
the figure is explained by the context, as founded on the conception 
of the indwelling of the Spirit. This is very different from calling 
each believer an oixodouy. The passages above referred to in 
Matthew and Mark suggest that what is intended is “everything that 
from time to time is builded in,” “every constituent element of the 
building.” The English words “‘all the building” would admit of 
being understood in this way, but are ambiguous. The image is that 
of an extensive pile of buildings in process of construction at differ- 
ent points on a common plan. ‘The several parts are adjusted to 
each other so as to preserve the unity of design. So Findlay, who 
remarks that an author of the second century, writing in the 
interests of Catholic unity, would scarcely have omitted the article. 

Hofmann compares rdéons xtioews, Col. i 15, which he says 
does not mean “the whole creation,” nor “every creature,” but 
“all that is created,” as réca codia xai dpdvynors in i. 8 is “all 
that is wisdom”; wav 6éAnua rod @eov, Col. iv. 12, “all God’s 
will,” to which we may add zéca ypady, 2 Tim. iii. 16; =. 
dvacrpopy, 1 Pet. i. 15. Soden’s view is similar. Comp. iv. 16. 

cuvappodoyoupéevn, “‘fitly joined together,” present participle, 
because this harmonious framing together is a process still going on. 
The compound verb occurs only here and iv. 16. The simple 
verb dppodoyéw seems to be equally rare. The classical word is 
cvvappolw. _ None of these is found in the Sept. 

avéer, “ groweth,” the present, asin the former word, indicating 
the perpetual growth. The verb is neither rare nor poetical, as is 
sometimes stated ; on the contrary, it is more frequent than avédvw 
in the best Attic prose (Thuc. Xen. Plato), but the use of the 
active in an intransitive sense is later (Aristot. Polyb. Diod.). It 
occurs also in Col. ii. 19. 

eis vadv Gyvov év Kupiw. ‘Unto a holy temple (or sanctuary) in 
the Lord.” Kipsos, according to the Pauline usage, must be 
Christ. év K. seems best connected with dy.os, “holy in the 
Lord” ; to join it with avge alone would be a tautology. 

22. év ¢ takes up the év 6 of ver. 21; cf. ch. i, 11 and 12. 

kal dpets, “ye also”; cf. ver. 13. 

guvorkodopetc0e, not imperative, as Calvin: “ Ephesios hortatur 
ut crescant in fide Christi magis et magis postquam in ea semel 
fuerunt fundati,” but indicative, as is proved by vz. 19, 20, in which 
the apostle describes what the readers are, not what they ought to 
be. Note the present tense, because the building is still going on; 
cf. 1 Pet. ii. 5, “are being builded in together,” ze. together with 
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the others; cvv- as in cuprodira. The mwaca before oix, looks 
forward to this cat vets ovvoix., and this is a fitting conclusion to 
the paragraph which commenced with “ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners.” Meyer and Ellicott understand the ovy- differ- 
ently, viz. as referring to the putting together the single parts of 
the building; Meyer quoting Philo, De Proem. § 20, p. 928 E 
(ed. Mang. ii. p. 427), olkiay ed cvvmxodopnuévyy Kal cvvyppooperyy. 
But the whole context favours the interpretation “‘you together 
with others,” and there is no reason to give any other sense to the 
Ovv- in ovvappoAoyoupevy. 

eis KaTOLKYTHpLOY TOD Oeod. KaTorKnTypLov Only in Rev. xviii. 2 in 
N.T., but freq. in the Sept. “Into a habitation of God,” the same 
which was expressed by vads dyvos, only further specifying the 
essential nature of this vads. Harless, who reads raoa 7 oix., sup- 
poses xaroux. here to be used of each individual Christian in whom 
God dwells, the whole forming a vads &ytos. Griesbach places év @ 
kal duis ovvoux. In a parenthesis, which is awkward and unnecessary. 

év mvedpartt, “in the Spirit” It is interpreted by Chrysostom 
as = spiritually, ofkos mvevyarikds, and so Theophyl. Oecum. 
Olshausen also thinks there is a glance at the vads yeuporoiyros. 
But there is no suggestion of this in the context ; and as the whole 
is so distinctly figurative, it would be worse than superfluous to add 
this definition. Moreover, it does not appear that &y mvevpare 
could be used with a substantive as = spiritual, except so far as the 
substantive involves a verbal notion, as zeputropy év mv. =T0 qept- 
réepver Oar ev mrv., Séopuos ev XprotG = dedepevos ev Xp. 

But év here is not merely instrumental, as if=dua. The Spirit 
is not the means or instrument only, but the medium by virtue of 
which God dwells in the Church. The éy refers to the act of 
katotkyots. He by or in His Spirit dwells in this temple. The 
article is not required, as rvedua is frequently treated as a proper 
name where no ambiguity is caused thereby. 

III. 1-7. This truth, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs with the 
Jews, was hidden from former generations, but has now been revealed 
to the apostles and prophets ; and unworthy though I am, yet to me 
has been given the privilege of making tt known, and of preaching 
Christ to the Gentiles. 

1. todtou xdpw éy® Matdos 6 Séopios tov Xpictod “Inood dmép 
ipav tov ébvav. (Tischendorf omits ‘Inood, with 8* D*G.) “ For 
this reason, I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of you 
Gentiles.” ‘For this reason,” “hujus rei gratia,” Vulg., ze, as 
Theodoret says, “ Knowing well both what ye were and how ye 
were called and on what conditions, I pray God to establish you in 
the faith.” 

Chrysostom supplies «jut. I am the prisoner of Christ Jesus, 
etc. So the Peshitto and many moderns, including Beza, Meyer, 
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Macpherson, “in order that ye may be built up to the habitation 
of God—in this behoof, that your Christian development may 
advance to that goal.” But this is to give too great prominence to _ 
the assertion of his imprisonment, as if it were a main point in the 
discourse, instead of being incidental. Besides, we should expect 
in that case décpuos without the article. St. Paul was not likely 
thus to designate himself as “the prisoner of Christ Jesus,” even 
with the addition “for you Gentiles.” The notoriety of the fact 
does not explain this. Moreover, this view makes tovrov xdpuw 
and izép ipwov rather tautologous. The analogy of ch. iv. 1 is in 
favour of taking 6 6. in apposition with éyw [atAos. 

Calvin’s “legatione fungor” is a rendering of_zpeaBevw, the 
reading of D (from vi. 20). Three cursives add kexavxypat. 

_ Origen (Catena) supposes a solecism; that, in fact, what St. Paul 
ought to have written was 7. xap. . . . éyvwpica 76 vor. Jerome 
also, following Origen, declares that after diligent search he could 
not find the continuation of the sense. But the true key was given 
by Theodore Mops., followed by Theodoret, viz. that vv. 2-13 is a 
parenthesis. tatra wavra év péow TeHekos dvadapBdver tov Tepi 
mpocevxyns Adyov, Theodoret. The apostle having described him- 
self as a prisoner for the Gentiles, is quite characteristically drawn 
off into a digression on the grace granted to him in connexion with 
this ministry to the Gentiles. Oecumenius regards the sentence as 
resumed in ver. 8 with the change of the nominative to the dative, 
a change not without parallels, as he observes, in Thucydides and 
Demosthenes. On that view rovrov yépw would mean “for this 
purpose,” as in Tit. i. 5. But then 6 déspu0s would have no point, 
‘and, besides, ver. 8 is closely connected with 6 and 7. It is much 
more satisfactory to assume, with Theodore and Theodoret, that the 
sense is resumed with the same words, rovrov ydpw, in ver. 14. 
The supposition of a resumption in ch. iv. 1, adopted in the AV., 
rests apparently only on the repetition of 6 déopuos, and unneces- 
_ sarily lengthens the par enthesis. 

“The prisoner of Christ Jesus,” so he calls himself in 2 Tim. 
i. 8 and Philem. 9, and in this Ep. iv. 1, “prisoner in the Lord.” 
He looks on his imprisonment, not merely as suffered in the service 
of the Lord, but as part of the lot assigned to him by Christ, so 
that he was Christ’s prisoner. Somewhat similarly in ch. vi. 20, 
trép ob mpcoBetw év advo,’ 

“In behalf of you Gentiles.” Since it was his preaching the 
free admission of the Gentiles that led to his persecution at the 
hands of the Jews and to his present imprisonment, Acts xxi. 21. 
28, Xxils 22% 

2. elye Hxovcate Thy oikovoutay. “Tf, indeed, ye have heard of 
the dispensation.” This seems decisive against the supposition 
that the Epistle was addressed to a Church which had been 
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personally instructed by the writer. The utmost force that can 
be claimed for «tye is that, in Hermann’s words, it is used “de re 
quae jure sumpta creditur,” “if, as I take for granted,” being less 
hypothetical than eizep. According to Lightfoot on Gal. ili. 4, this 
rule requires modification when applied to the N.T., where etye is 
less directly affirmative than etzep. 

Eadie says it is “undeniable” that eiye is used in the N.T. of 
things that are certain, quoting iv. 21 and Col. i. 23. The former 
passage is in the same case with the present; in the latter, hope 
only is expressed, not certainty. The only other places where etye 
occurs in the N.T. are Gal. iii. 4 and in the Received Text 2 Cor. 
v. 3 (etwep, BD). It is found also in Rom. v. 6 in B. But 
allowing that the particle implies certainty as strongly as Her- 
mann’s rule asserts, it could not be used of a fact in the writer’s 
own experience. A preacher addressing a strange congregation 
might say “I am sure,” or even “I know that you have been 
taught so and so,” but no preacher addressing those whom he 
himself had taught would ordinarily express himself in this way.! 

It is said, indeed, that this argument proves too much, since 
“what was known of Paul in the Ephesian Church would practi- 
cally be known of him throughout the missions of Asia” (Moule). 
But this is just the kind of case in which the particle may be 
properly used, viz. where the writer may be “ practically” certain, 
but doubt is conceivable. Besides, the details which follow might 
be but imperfectly known to those who had not heard them from 
St. Paul’s own lips. And again, would he, in writing to the 
Ephesians, refer them to what he has just now written, that they 
may appreciate his knowledge in the mystery of Christ? Had 
they not had much more full proof of this during his long ministry? 
Every other attempt to evade this conclusion is equally unsuc- 
cessful. Thus 7xovcare has been rendered “intellexistis” (Anselm, 
Grotius), a meaning which the verb can have only when “hearing” 
is included; or, again, “hearing” the Epistle read (alluding to earlier 
passages in this Epistle); but cf. dvaywwoxovres, ver. 4. Calvin 
says: “Credibile est, quum ageret Ephesi, eum tacuisse de his 
rebus.” Ellicott reasons in a circle, ‘There could be no real 
doubt ; ‘neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur poterant Ephesii 
quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam biennio praedicaverat,’ 
Estius. . . . No argument, then, can be fairly deduced,” etc. He 
supposes the apostle to convey the hope that his words had not 
been forgotten. Similarly Eadie, Alford, Macpherson, Meyer, 
(contra, W. Schmidt in last ed. of Meyer). But the words are not 
“if ye remember,” or “if ye know”; but “if ye have heard”; and 
that, if written to the Ephesians, would be = “if I told you.” 


1 On elye and eiwep compare Sanday and Headlam, Comm. on Romans, 
iii, 30, with the quotation there from Monro’s Homeric Grammar. 
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Thy oixovoplay Tis xdpitos Tod Ocod Tis BSobetons por eis bpas. 
i The dispensation of the grace of God, the grace given me to you- 
ward. 

As the explanation which follows is “that by revelation,” 
etc., it is best to understand +. ydpiros as the genitive of the object, 
viz. the dispensation or plan or arrangement (namely, God’s 
arrangement) with respect to the grace,” etc. Chrysostém, 
followed by Oecum., takes the genitive as that of the subject. 
oik. xap. THY arroKdAvw yoly, dtc ob mapa avOpdrov euabev, GAN 
ovTWS wWKoVopLNoEV 7H xApis wore por €& otpavod amroxarvPbyjvar, Oec. 
But this does not agree so well with the following words, which 
define the yapis as 7 dofcioa cis ipds. Alford, understanding the 
genitive as objective, takes otk. as=“‘munus dispensandi.” But 
it is not easy to see in what sense St. Paul could dispense the - 
grace given to him. Many commentators suppose do6«lions to be 
attracted into the genitive by xdpiros, either understanding that it 
is in and with the grace that the oi«. is entrusted to him (for which 
reason the participle has the case of x., v. Soden), or taking 7. oik. 
T. xap. as=the gospel dispensation. But, while St. Paul might 
speak of the gospel dispensation as entrusted to him (oixovopiay 
memiorevpat, 1 Cor. ix. 17), he could hardly speak of it as “given’ 
to him.” Nor does this interpretation agree with the circum- 
stance that the following words take the form of an explanation. 
The explanation of oix., as the apostolic office or stewardship, is 
also not consistent with the explanation, in which it is the act of 
God that is spoken of, not any conduct of the apostle. It is 
tempting to suppose, with some expositors, that the writer, in 
using the word oixovoyia, has in his mind the building just re- 
ferred to. But although ofkos might suggest the idea of an 
oikovopos, oikodouyn and oikyrypiov do not; and the figurative use 
of oikovouia was so common, that if the apostle had intended such 
an allusion, he would have made it more distinct. 

8. dtu Kata droKkdduy eywpicOy por Td puoryjpiov. “That it 
was by way of revelation that the mystery was made known to 
me.” Explanation of ver. 2; hence the emphasis is on xara az.. 
which is not really different from 8v droxadvews, Gal. i, 12. In 
the latter passage, xara could not have been used on account of 
"Inootd Xpicrod following. 

éyvwpic6n is the reading of SA BCD*GP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., 
Chrys. The Rec. has éyvwpe, with D¢ KL, Theoph. Occ. 
For 76 pvornprov see on ch. i. 9. Here, not the “mystery” of 
redemption in general is meant, but the particular “mystery” of 
the inclusion of the heathen, for it is thus explained in ver. 6. 

Kabws mpodypaa ev ddiyw. “As I have just written in brief.” 
mpo- is local, not temporal (cf. Gal. ii. 1, mpoeypady), and the 
reterence is to the present Epistle, not to an earlier one, as supposed 
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by Chrysostom, Calvin, a/, contrary to the present participle 
dvaywuoxovres. Theodoret and Theophylact have the right view. 
Comp. 1 Cor. v. 9, éypaa év tH émuorohy; and 1 Pet. v. 12, 
éypaya Sv éA‘ywv. The reference is doubtless to the whole pre- 
ceding exposition about the Gentiles. 

év ddtyw, equivalent to év Bpaxet, used by Demosthenes. 
Théoddoret, indeed, and some moderns connect this with the zpo- 
in mpo¢ypaya, as if it meant “paulo ante,” which would be zpo 
éAtyov. év 6X. in a temporal sense would mean, “in a short - 
time” (Acts xxvi. 28). Wetstein correctly, “ pauca tantum attigi 
cum multa dici possent.” Oecumenius gives a peculiar turn, ov« 
éypayev doa éxpqv GAN’ doa éxwpovy voeiv, as if the following 
mpos 6 were=“prout,” which would make dvaywwoxovtes un- 
meaning, 

4, mpds 8 is, “according to which, or looking to which,” namely, 

to what I have said. Comp. “pos @ ézpagev,” 2 Cor. v. 10; 
mpos tiv dAnYeiay Tod edayy., Gal. ii, 143 mpds TO FéAnpa adrod, 
Luke xii. 47. But the usage is quite classical. 

dvaywéoKovtes, present, because it is “while reading,” or “as 
ye read.” 

vofjoat. Where it is indifferent whether the aorist or present 
infinitive is used, the aorist is more frequent (Winer, § 44. 7), 
especially after such verbs as dvvapat, 6€Aw, etc. Hort thinks this 
avay. refers to reading the O.T. prophecies, comparing Matt. xxiv. 
15. But there the passage “read” is distinctly specified, and 
although in Mark xiii. 14 Daniel is not named, he is quoted. 

Thy aiveoiv pou év TS puoTypiw Tod Xprotod. “ My understanding 
in the mystery of Christ.” The article is not required before é 
7T@ p., because ovvrevar ev is a frequent expression (Josh. i. 7; 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 12). 

pot. tov Xp. We have the same expression in Col. iv. 3, 
where it clearly means the doctrine of the free admission of the 
Gentiles (8 6 kat dédeuar). It is the same here, as explained in 
ver. 6. Similarly, in Col. i. 27 we have rod p. tovtov 6 ear Xpioros 
év iuiv, That passage has been used (by Alford, Ellicott, Meyer) 
to prove that the genitive here is one of apposition or identity ; 
but it fails in this, since there it is not Xpurrds, but Xpuaros év iptv, 
that constitutes the ». It is better, therefore, to understand “the 
mystery (or doctrine) relating to the Christ”; the genitive being 
that of the object. 

Critics who question the genuineness of the Epistle regard this 
verse as the expression of a boastfulness not in accordance with 
the dignity. of an apostle, and only a clumsy imitation of 2 (or. 
xl. 5, 6, where St. Paul is merely claiming for himself that in which 
his opponents claim to surpass him. But there is no self-laudation 
in this assertion of ovvecus (see, on the contrary, ver. 8); nor even 
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as high a claim to exceptional knowledge as is involved in xara 
doxdAvyw, which it only serves to illustrate. Is it not quite 
natural that in writing to Churches where he was not personally 
known, and where there were teachers whose teaching was of a 
corrupt and paganising tendency (v. 11-14), and threatened to 
cause a schism between the Jewish and the Gentile members of 
the Church, the apostle, who was, in fact, combating these errors, 
and expounding the true nature of the privileges to which the 
Gentiles were admitted, should remind them in some such way 
that the subject was one on which he could speak with authority, 
and thus guard against objections which might possibly be urged 
by these unsound teachers? From this point of view it will be 
seen that this indirect and delicate way of meeting possible opposi- 
tion is thoroughly Pauline. On the other hand, a writer who 
merely assumed the name of Paul, especially one of such power as 
the writer of this Epistle, would hardly put into his mouth an 
expression of such seeming self-complacency, without any hint of 
opposition. Still less would such a writer forthwith add so strik- 
ing an expression of self-depreciation as is contained in ver. 8. 

5. 3 étépais yeveais odk eyvwpicOy Tots ulois tav dvOpdTrwr. 
‘“Which in other ages was not made known to the sons of men.” 
év, which in the Received Text precedes érépais, rests on slight 
authority, but it expresses the right construction of ér. yer. Meyer, 
in his earlier editions, adopted the view that the meaning was “to 
other generations,” tots viots, x.7.., being epexegetical. (So also 
v. Soden.) But the usual interpretation is simpler, and corre- 
sponds better with the antithetical viv. For yeved in this sense, cf. 
Acts xiv. 16, év rats wapwxnpévars y.; and for the dative of time, 
ii, 12, érépats, z.e. other than the present. 

“The sons of men,” an expression frequent in the O.T. and 
simply =“ men.” Comp. Mark iii. 28 (the only N.T. parallel) 
with Matt. xii. 31. It is needless, therefore, to adopt Bengel’s 
remark, “latissima appellatio, causam exprimens ignorantiae, ortum 
naturalem cui opponitur Spiritus.” Bengel, indeed, thinks that the 
prophets are especially referred to, because Ezekiel, who writes 
largely of the temple, as St. Paul does here, calls himself the son 
of man; but this is peculiar to him. It seems equally erroneous 
to find in the words a marked contrast with “‘ His holy apostles,” 
namely, because these were cod dvOpwror (2 Pet. i. 21) (Ellicott). 
This is far-fetched. The apostles and prophets were not the less 
sons of men; and we might, with as much reason, follow Jerome, 
who would exclude the O.T. patriarchs and prophets because they 
were “sons of God.” 

ds viv dmexahtpOy tots dylots drootdAots adtod Kal mpopiyTtats ev 
flvevpart. “As it has now been revealed to His holy apostles and 
Prephey in the Spirit.” 
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és is comparative, with such clearness as now. ovrws éxprBas 
obk 7Secav of madauol 7d pvorypiov, Theoph.; “ fuit illis hoc mys- 
terium quasi procul et cum involucris ostensum,” Beza. 

drexahvpOn, not now éyvwpic6y, because the special manner in 
which the knowledge was given is to be brought out. 

“His holy apostles.” How can the writer, if himself an 
apostle, use such an expression? Some critics answer unhesitat- 
ingly that it is incredible that an apostle should do so, and that 
the expression betrays the view which belonged to a later age. 
Baur thinks the dyous an oversight. And the writer who was so 
unskilful as to be guilty of this palpable oversight, is so mindful | 
of his assumed character that in the same breath he says, éuot 7@ 
€Aaxiororépw mavtwv adyiwv. The difficulty seems to arise from the 
use of the word “holy,” and the corresponding words in other 
modern languages, to express the personal character of ‘“‘ holiness.” 
But dyos is used of any thing that is set apart for a sacred pur- 
pose. So we have “holy prophets,” Luke i. 70; Acts ili. 21. All 
Christians are by their calling dyvo, and St. Paul frequently uses 
the word where he himself is included (e.g. 1 Cor. vi. 2 and Col. 
i. 26). When he calls all believers dy.or, what delicacy should 
prevent him from calling the apostles by the same word? A 
clergyman is not expected to be prevented, by a feeling of delicacy, 
from speaking of his “reverend brethren,” or a bishop of his “right 
reverend brethren.” 

Lachmann and Tregelles place a comma after dyious, the follow- 
ing words being in apposition: “to the saints, His apostles and 
prophets,” or rather “apostles and prophets of His.” But such 
a separation of the adjective from the following substantive is 
harsh, although it must be admitted that it is suggested by the 
parallel in Col. i. 26. 

A more considerable difficulty seems to arise from the state- 
ment that the mystery of the free admission of the Gentiles had 
been revealed to “the apostles and prophets,” viz. as a body. For 
this is precisely the special doctrine which St. Paul seems else- 
where, and here in ver. 3, to claim as his own, and which, at least 
at first, was not accepted by the other apostles ((sal. ii.). In ver. 
8, also, this is recognised as the distinctive characteristic of St. 
Paul’s apostleship. For this reason Reuss makes the suggestion 
that the second half of ver. 5 is a gloss. In favour of this sug- 
gestion, it may also be observed that airod has no expressed 
antecedent, unless, indeed, in opposition to most expositors, we 
take it to be Xpurrod. In the parallel in Col. i. 26, rots dylous 
atrov, the antecedent @eod occurs just before. But the authority 
of the MSS. is too strong for this suggestion to be accepted. BB, 
indeed, omits dmroordAos (with ps. Ambr.), while DG place the 
word after avrov. 
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The difficulty, however, is met by the consideration that, not- 
withstanding the doubts which the other apostles at first enter- 
tained, they afterwards fully accepted the doctrine as taught by 
St. Paul, Acts xv., Gal. ii. 7/ff., and that long before the present 
Epistle was written. The “prophets” are manifestly Christian 
prophets. év wvevware must be joined with the verb, not with zpo- 
gyrats, to which it would be a superfluous addition, or dyéous, or 
the following <?vac. 

6. civar td E8vy cuyKAnpovdpa kai cdcowpa .. . (namely) “that 
the Gentiles are fellow-heirs (or joint possessors) and fellow-mem- 
bers of the body.” Epexegetical; stating, not the purpose, but 
the content of the pvornpiov. The “should be” of AV. is not 
grammatically tenable. ovy«Anpovoya, fellow-heirs, not with Christ, 
as in Rom. viii. 17 (and Jerome here), for it is “in Christ,” but 
with the believing Jews. The word ovyxAnpovdmos is found four 
times in the N.T. and once in Philo, but not elsewhere. ovcowpa, 
incorporated with them into the body of which Christ is the Head. 
The word is not found elsewhere (except in the Fathers), and is 
supposed to have been perhaps formed by St. Paul. But as 
Aristotle has the compound ocvocwparoro.ety (De Mundo, iv. 30), 
.it is more probable that the adjective was in use. 

kal cupperoxa Tis eTayyeNias €v XpioT@ “Incod. 


The Received Text has atrod after érayy., with D’°G K L, a/.; but the 
word is absent from NABCD*P 17, ad. Xpicr@ of the Text Rec. rests on 
nearly the same MS. authority, with the addition of D; while Xporg 
*Inood has the authority of S$ ABC P 17. 


“ And joint-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus.” The 
accumulation of epithets is due to the importance of the matter ; 
there is no climax, for cvppér. is not stronger than ovoowpa. The 
former word is found outside this Epistle only in Josephus, but 
the verb cvpperéyw occurs in Xen. and Plato. Jerome renders 
the words “cohaeredes et concorporales et comparticipes pro- 
missionis,” defending the inelegance of the Latin by the import- 
ance of correctly’ representing the Greek. The genitive ézayy. 
depends only on cvpyer. The promise is the promise of salva- 
tion, of a part in the kingdom of the Messiah ; and to be partakers 
of the promise is to be joined with those to whom the promise is 
given. There is no need, then, to take 7 éray. as=the thing pro- 
mised, still less to understand this specially of the Holy Spirit. 
In the passages to which Eadie and others refer in support of such 
a restriction, the Spirit is expressly named, e.g. Gal. iii. 14; ch. 
i, 13s 

4 Xpiord “Tyood and 8&4 rod edayyeX ov refer to all three epithets. 
“In Christ Jesus through the gospel.” In Christ, not dd, for He 
was not simply the means; it was in His person that this effect 
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was produced. Cf. i. 7; and for an analogous distinction between 
év and 8d, even where both substantives are impersonal, 1 Pet. 
i. 5, ev Suvdper @eod Ppovpovpévovs da wicrews, and Heb. x. 10, év 
© Oedyjpare jyyracpévor ere Kd THs TporpPopss, K.T.A. a 

7. 08 éyermOnv Sidkovos. “Of which I became a minister” 
(eyeriOnv, SA BD*G; but eyevdunvy, CD*°KL). The use of 
yevn vac instead of the Attic yevéoGo is condemned by Phrynichus, 
who calls it Doric; but it is frequent in later Greek writers (Poly- 
bius, Diodorus, Dion. Hal. etc.), as is shown by Lobeck (ad 
Phryn. p. 109). There is no ground, then, for assigning to the 
word here a passive shade of meaning, as is done by Oecum., otdev 
yap eyo epyov euov ovveonveyxa TH XapiTe tavtn. Compare, on 
the contrary, Col. iv. 11, éyernOnody por wapyyopia ; 1 Thess. ii. 14, 
punta eyevnOnre. 

didxovos. Harless maintains that 6. denotes the servant in his 
activity for that service, while typérys denotes him in his activity 
for the Master, apparently on the ground that dvaxovety te or Twi 
me is said, and he compares 1 Cor. iv. 1 with Col. i. 7. But 
banpereciv twit te is also said (Xen. Axad. vil. 7. 46; Soph. Ped. 
1012), and the distinction cannot be maintained; see 2 Cor. 
Xi. 23, Sudxovor Xpiorod cior; 1 Tim. iv. 6; and for taypérys, Acts 
xxvi. 16; Luke i. 2. 

Kata Thy Swpedy THs ydpttos Tod Ocod Tis Soelons por Kata Thy 
évépyeray THs Suvdpews adtod. According to the gift of that grace 
of God which was given to me “by virtue of the exercise of His 
power.” is dobeions is the reading of § A BC D* G, Vulg. Boh. 
The accusative is read by D° K L, Syr., Chrys. The genitive is 
one of apposition, the gift being the grace given, so that the two 
readings do not differ in sense; but logically the genitive has the 
advantage, as the grace required this further definition more than 
the gift. 

kata Thy év. adtod. These words, which are to be connected 
with dofeioys, are by no means superfluous, but express the ever- 
present consciousness of St. Paul that his mission as an apostle 
was not due to anything in himself, it was the grace of God given 
with Divine power that alone changed the persecutor into the 
apostle. Hence the accumulation dwped, ydpis, dofeions, evepyera, 
dvvapus, proceeding from the feeling of his own unworthiness, 
suggested by ob didk. eyevinv. “Nolite respicere quid sim 
meritus, quia dominus ultro mihi sua liberalitate hoc contulit ut 
sim apostolus gentium ; non mea dignitate sed ejus gratia. Nolite 
etiam respicere qualis fuerim; nam domini est homines nihili, 
extollere. Haec est potentiae ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande aliquid 
efficere.” See Dale, Lect. xiii. p. 235. 

8. épot 7 éhaxtototépw tdévtwv dyiwv €860y h xdpis aitn. Tor 
is added before dyiwy in the Received Text, against a great pre- 
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ponderance of authority. dyiwy is used as a substantive. “To 
me who am less than the least of all saints” (¢.e. all Christians) 

‘was this grace given.” Closely connected in thought with the 
preceding, as expressing his own unworthiness in contrast with 
God’s grace. “ENaxiotétepos. Doutle forms of comparatives and 
superlatives are frequent in the poets. Wetstein quotes Eustathius, 
who has collected numerous instances. But they also occur in the 
later prose writers, ¢.g. perldrepos (Malalas, 490. 9; also 3 John 4); 
éAaxiororaros (Sextus Empir.; also Matt. ili, 54, ix. 406), 
apparently without any increase of meaning. The instances in 
earlier prose writers (Xen. Aristot.) seem to be invented by the 
respective writers. The present instance is remarkable as a com- 
bination of superlative and comparative. It has a curiously _ 
parallel form in Aristotle, Metaph. x. 4.7 (Bekker), ovre yap rod 
éoyarouv eo XaTwrepov ein av tu; but there the form is introduced 
only as expressing an impossible conception, and is construed as a. 
comparative; here, on the contrary, éAayiorétrepos appears to 
express a definite idea, not only least of all saints, but even less 
than this implies. It may therefore be considered a unique 
formation. The expression can hardly be interpreted, with some 
eminent expositors, as referring to his consciousness of enduring 
sinfulness, as to which he could not place himself lower than all 
saints. True it is, no doubt, that every Christian, when he looks 
into his own heart, and is conscious of the sin that still dwells 
there, and knows that he cannot see what is in the heart of others, 
may be ready to exclaim, éy® éAayuordrepos révtwv dyiwv ; but this 
does not express a deliberate comparison, and whatever such a 
one may feel at such moments, he would act unwisely if, when 
instructing and exhorting others, he should thus proclaim his own 
inferiority to them. Such a confession would be likely to be mis- 
understood, and either called hypocritical or made the ground of 
the retort, Why, then, take upon you to instruct and reprove your 
betters? Certainly St. Paul gives us little reason to think that he 
would take such a view. He declares that he has “lived in all 
good conscience toward God”; that if any one might have confi- 
dence in the flesh, he might, being blameless as touching the 
righteousness which is in the law. And as one of the dytor, he 
does not reckon himself amongst the babes in Christ, but the 
mature, téAevoe (Phil. iii. 15). He affirms that in nothing is he 
behind the iepAiav drdcrodo ; nay, he does not hesitate to call 
on his readers to be imitators of him, as he is of Christ. While 
never fora moment forgetting his own nothingness, and that it is 
only by the grace of God that he was what he was, he likewise 
never forgets his true position in Christ’s service. And he was too 
much taken up with his work in that service to have time for 
indulging in that kind of self-examination which consists in analys- 
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ing one’s state of mind or one’s feelings. In Rom. vii. 17, to 
which Harless refers, he is describing the state from which he has 
been delivered (24. ver. 25, Vili. 2). 

His recollection, ever vivid, of his former career as a persecutor 
is quite sufficient explanation of the expression here used. 

The same writers who hold that the dy:or drdoroXo, ver. 5, 
could proceed only from an imitator who forgot his part, are of 
opinion that the expression now before us is an exaggerated imita- 
tion of 1 Cor. xv. 9, ‘I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle.” But there was no occasion there 
for any comparison with believers in general ; he is only speaking 
of himself as one of the apostles ; here he speaks of a grace that 
distinguished him above other believers, and, “ now undeservedly,” 
is his natural feeling. Indeed, we may with more justice say that 
this striking and unique expression could not proceed from calcu- 
lated imitation ; it has the stamp of a spontaneous outflow of an 
intense feeling of unworthiness. Nor does it really go beyond the 
passage in 1 Cor.; for there he declares himself not only the least of 
the apostles, but not meet to be called an apostle; here he does 
not say that he is not meet to be reckoned amongst the dycot. 
For the reader will not fail to note that notwithstanding the depth 
ot his self-depreciation he still counts himself (or is represented as 
counting himself), and that not with hesitation, amongst the dy:ou, 
the very term which when joined with dwécroAan is thought to 
be unapostolic. Yet no one supposes that dyiwy here is incon- 
sistent with humility. 

Tots Over edayyeNoacPar Td dvettxviactov mAodTOS TO’ XptoTod. 
The Rec. Text has ev before rots €6., with DGKL. It is absent 
from SABCP. 

“To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” This is what 4 xdpis atrn consisted in. avry refers to 
what follows. Harless regards the words as an exposition of dwped, 
éuof to avry being treated as a parenthesis in order to avoid what 
he thinks would be unnatural, the close of a period within the 
long parenthesis, whose unusual length is only explained by the 
uninterrupted flow of thought. In that case airy would refer 
backward to ver. 7. But it is very awkward to separate eiay- 
yeAicacGa from the immediately preceding 4 xdpis airy. As to 
vd. 2-13, this is not grammatically a parenthesis, for the sentence in 
ver. 1 is completely broken off, and a new sentence begins in 
ver. 14. 

| dveétxviaarov. Theodoret well remarks: «at w&s xnypvrreis 
elrep 6 wdodros dvetixviaoros; Todro yap avrd, dyot, Knypirra, 
67. dvektyviacros. The neuter zdotros, however, is the best 
supported reading in the text, being in 8* ABC D*G 17 
67**, while x° b° K L P have the masculine, “the riches of 
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Christ”; all the inexhaustible blessings contained in Him. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 33 (where the same word dvefix. occurs), and 
I Cor, xiii. 9-12, ‘ We know in part,” etc., and Vhil. iii. 10. 


9. kat dorloa. [wavras]. The reading is doubtful. ¢wrlcat without 
wdvras is read by &* A 672, Cyr. Hil. and apparently Jerome. dvras is 
added by 8°CBCDGKLP, Ital., Vulg. Syr., Chrys. a/.; Tisch. Treg. 
Westcott and Hort leave out the word. The insertion seems easy to account 
for, as the verb seemed to require an accusative, which it usually has in the 
N.T. As to the sense, the advantage seems to be on the side of the 
omission. The general meaning is, indeed, pretty much the same with either 
reading, since the result of bringing the o/k. to light is that all men are enabled 
to see it. But wdvras would seem to represent this result as attained by 
opening the eyes of men, whereas, since it was by revelation that the apostle 
learned it, opening men’s eyes would not be sufficient ; the mystery itself had 
to be brought to light. Besides, the meaning given to @wrlcat with the 
reading wdvras, viz. to enlighten by way of instruction, has no parallel in the 
N.T., although it is so used ina few passages in the Sept. (Judg. xiii. 8; 
2 Kings xii. 2, xvii. 27, 28). Moreover, if wdvras is read, although it is 
not emphatic, it cannot be limited to the Gentiles, and it would hardly be in 
St. Paul’s manner to claim as his the office of enlightening all men as to the 
mystery. 


tis 1) oikovopia tod puornpiou. The Rec. Text has xowwvia, 
a remarkable variation, but found in few MSS. _ oixovopéa is in all 
the uncials, most cursives, and the versions and Fathers. 

“What is the arrangement, or administration, of the mystery?” 
The mystery is that indicated in ver. 6, and that which was ordered 
or arranged as to the carrying out of this is the oik. 7. pvor. This 
was entrusted to St. Paul; cf. ver. 2. This seems more natural 
than to interpret oix. as the arrangement which consisted in 
hitherto concealing the mystery and now revealing it. Comp. 
Col. i. 25, tiv otk. Tod Oeod tiv Sobeiody por eis buds rAnpdoa 
tov Adyov Tod Deod 7d pvornpiov TO GmroKeKpuppévoy ard TaV 
aidver. 

T00 dmoKkekpuppévou, “which was hidden” =ceovynuévov, Rom. 
xvi. 25. Comp. also 1 Cor. ii: 7, xadodpev @eod codiay év prornpinv 
THY aTroKeKpuppevnv. 

émd tav aidvwv, equivalent to xpdvois aiwviows, Rom. xvi. 25, 
“from the beginning.” The expression occurs only here and Col. 
i. 26 in the N:T. dz’ aidvos (used also by Longinus) occurs in 
Luke i. 70; Acts iii, 21, xv. 18. &k rod ai., which is used by 
St John, ix. 32, is also found in Greek writers. Comp. po 
tov alwywy, 1 Cor. il. 7. 

év 79 OG 1H ta ThvTa KTicaytt. “In God who created all 
things.” The Rec. Text adds, 84 “Ijcot Xprorod, with D* K L, 
Chrys. Theodoret, Oec. But the words are omitted by SABC 
D*GP, Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and Harcl. (text) and other versions, 
Tert. Jerome, Augustine, a/. 

It is not quite clear what is the point here of the words ro 7a 
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3. kticavtt, When the words da *I. Xp. were read, a reference to 
the spiritual or new creation was naturally thought of ; but. these 
words being omitted, such a reference is excluded. But, in fact, it 
is remote from the context, and unsuitable to the emphatic and 
unrestricted zdvra, as well as to the simple «ricav7t. 

It is clear that «ri{ew cannot be applied to the wvarijpiov, which 
is not a thing created. The simplest explanation seems to be that 
the Creator of all was free to make what arrangement He pleased 
as to the concealment and revelation of His purpose. As Bengel 
remarks: ‘ Rerum omnium creatio fundamentum est omnis,reliquae 
oeconomiae pro potestate Dei universali liberrime dispensatae.” 
Harless connects the words with the following: “Created all 
things in order to reveal in the Church His varied wisdom.” But 
so important an assertion as this would hardly be made in so 
incidental a manner in a subordinate clause, especially as it has no 
analogy elsewhere in the N.T. Moreover, vty in the following 
clause is against this view; see on ver. Io. 

10-138. /¢ ts Gods purpose, that even the angelic powers should 
learn through the Church the varied wisdom of God as shown in 
Lis eternal purpose in Christ. 

10. iva yvwpio0f viv tats dpxats Kat tats éfouclars év tots 
érroupaviorg 81d THs exkAnolas % moduTotKidos copia tod Oecod. 
“To the end that now might be made known to the princi- 
palities and the powers in the heavenly places the much varied 
wisdom of God.” iva is supposed by some to be connected with 
the whole of the preceding, or specially with é06y, x.7.A. This 
would make St. Paul ascribe to his own preaching a result in 
which the other apostles had their share. But as yvwpi-Oy is 
directly opposed to dzroxexp., and vdv to amd tov aiwvwv, the most 
natural interpretation is that the secret or mystery was concea.od 
in former times in order that now the wisdom of God might be 
manifested in its fulfilment. Braune, however, connects iva with 
tis 7 oix. Tov pw. “The arrangement is directed to this end, that 
the wisdom of God,” etc. 

tais dpyais kat tats éefouctars. Understood by some of the 
older expositors of earthly powers in general, or of Jewish rulers in 
particular (so Locke), or again of heathen priests, or of Church 
authorities ; all from unwillingness to admit the sublime thought of 
the apostle, that God’s wisdom in the scheme of redemption is an 
object of contemplation to heavenly intelligences. Comp., on the 
contrary, 1 Pet. 1. 12, “ which things angels desire to look into.” 

V. Soden, comparing Col. ii. ro—15, understands the words of 
the angelic powers which ministered the law on the one hand, and 
on the other hand the elemental spirits which claimed the venera- 
tion of the heathen. To both was it now made manifest that the 
enmity was at an end. 
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év tots émoupaviots, local, cf. i. 3, 20. It qualifies the preceding 
substantive notwithstanding the absence of the article, which is 
not necessary in the case of local definitions. Cf. Demosth. ¢. 
Pantaen, p. 967, Tots épyois €v Mapwveia: Aeschines, Fads. Leg. 42, 
Thv tpitnv mpecBelay emi 7d Kowov Tov ’Apdixtvdvwv (Bernhardy, 
p- 322 f.). 

Sud Tis exxAnotas, Ze. as Theodoret expresses it, dia ris epi 
tiv éxkAnotav oixovoutas. The Church is the phenomenon, which 
by its existence is a proof and exhibition of the Divine wisdom as 
manifested in a scheme of redemption which is world wide. 

Todumoikthos does not mean “very wise,” as has been hastily 
inferred from the use of zotk.Aos in Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 315, where, 
however, the word means “crafty.” odvmoikiAos is used by 
Eurip. (fh. Taur. 1149, of cloth; by Eubulus, apf. Athen. 15, 
p. 679d@, of flowers. In a figurative sense, as here, it occurs in 
the Orphica (|xi. 4, of discourse), and in Theophilus. The Latin 
here has “ multiformis.” The word probably refers to the variety 
of God’s dealings with Jews and Gentiles in former times, which 
are now seen to have worked to one end. Gregory of Nyssa 
(Hom. vitt. in Cant. Cant. followed by Theoph. and Oecum.) 
gives a striking interpretation. ‘ Before the incarnation of our 
Saviour the heavenly powers knew the wisdom of God only as 
simple and uniform, effecting wonders in a manner consonant 
with the nature of each thing. There was nothing zotk.Aov. But 
now by means of the oikovouéa, with reference to the Church 
and the human race, the wisdom of God is known no longer 
as simple, but as zoAvzoikiAos, producing contraries by con- 
traries; by death, life; by dishonour, glory; by sin, righteous- 
ness ; by a curse, blessing; by weakness, power. The invisible is 
manifested in flesh. He redeems captives, Himself the purchaser, 
and Himself the price.” The thought is no doubt striking, but the 
adjective zoAvuz. does not suggest rapddogov. Perhaps, indeed, the 
word has been too much pressed by some expositors, and is only 
suggested by the thought of the great apparent difference and 
real harmony between the Christian dispensation and that which 
preceded it. 

11. kata mpdbeow tav aidvwy. “ According to the purpose of the 
ages.” The genitive does not seem to be correctly taken as that of 
the object, the purpose concerning the ages, the foreordering of the 
ages (Whitby), since the writer is speaking of the one purpose 
carried out in Christ. Nor can apdé@eo1s be taken as=fore- 
knowledge (Chrys.). Modern commentators generally take it as 
=eternal. Ellicott compares mpdé6eow . . . mpd xpovwv aiwviwr, 
2 Tim. i. 9; but then the latter words are connected with Sofeioar, 
not with zpd0. A better sense is obtained by taking the genitive 
as one of possession, “the purpose that runs through the 
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ages.” Cf. Tennyson, “through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs.” - 

fv émoinoey év tO Xpiotd “Inood tH Kuply pay. “Which He 
purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” It is questioned whether 
éroinsey means “formed” or “executed” the purpose. The 
immediate connexion favours the former view ; but it is urged by 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/,, that what follows belongs to the execution, 
not the formation of the purpose; and this has been thought also 
to account for ’Iycod being added, since it was not the formation 
of the purpose, but its accomplishment that took place in the 
historical Jesus. For the use of zoveiv in this sense we are referred 
to: ch. - ii, 33 "Matt. “xxi. 31 ;, John vi. 38, «and in. the, Sept. 
t Kings v. 8; Isa. xliv. 28. But in all these passages the object 
of the verb is 6éAyua, which primarily means that which is willed, 
so that the exact meaning of 7. #éAyjpa is to perform that which 
God, e.g., has willed. It could not mean to form a purpose. With 
mpd0_eors it is otherwise. This properly means the purpose as an 
act, although by a natural figure it may also be used of that 
which is purposed. ‘The natural meaning of zovety zwp., therefore, 
is to form a purpose, and the passages cited do not prove that 
any other sense is possible. Meyer also compares ovety yvomnv, 
Rev. xvii. 17; but even if this were quite parallel, we cannot 
explain St. Paul’s Greek by that of the Apocalypse. In any 
case, when it is a mpdGceo.s tOv alwvwy that is in question, zovety 
would be a very weak verb to use. The addition of “Incod is 
sufficiently accounted for by this, that the apostle desired to 
bring to the mind of his readers the thought that He whom 
they know as Jesus their Lord is none other than the Christ in 
whom God had from eternity formed His purpose. So likewise 
eh.s 24; 

12. év @ éxomev Thy wappyoiay Kal mpocaywyhy év mwemroOyoer 
Sud THs mlotews adtod, 


So & AB 17 80, Greg-Nyss. The Rec. Text. has rj before mpocaywyjv, 
with C D°K LP, Ath. Chrys. a. 

D*¢ have riv mpocaywyhv Kal Thy mappyctav. 

G: mpocaywyhv els Thv mappyolav. The article seems more likely to have 
been inserted for grammatical reasons than omitted either accidentally or 
otherwise. 


“In whom we have our boldness and access in confidence 
through our faith in Him,” appyoia is primarily freedom of 
speech, and is frequently found in that sense in the N.T., as well 
as in that of “plainness of speech,” John xvi. 25, 26. It occurs 
in the sense of “confidence” in the Apocrypha and in Josephus, 
e.g. 1 Mace. iv. 18, Anwere TA oKDAQ pera m.; Wisd. v. 1, ornoerae 
év m. woAAG 6 Sikaros; so Phil. i. 20; 1 Tim. iii. 13; Heb. x. 19; 
cf. 1 John ii, 28, iii, 21, iv. 17, v. 14. The transition of 
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meaning seems not to be by way of generalisation from confidence 
in speaking to confidence generally ; for the primary meaning is 
not “confidence,” but ‘freedom, openness” of speech. But 
freedom of speech (in the active sense) implies the absence of 
fear or shame; see the passages just referred to in 1 John ii. 28, 
“have =. and not be ashamed”; iv. 17, “7. in the day of 
judgment.” In John iii. 21 and iv. 12, a. is connected with 
prayer. 

On zpocaywyy see ii. 18. The intransitive sense is obviously 
the more suitable here. If the article is not read we must either 
suppose tappyota and zpocaywyy to form parts of one conception, 
or we must connect the following words with the latter only. What 
has just been said of zappyoia shows that the former alternative 
is quite possible, tappycia kal mpocaywyy being nearly equivalent 
to mpocaywy?) peta Tappnotas, and the idea would be the same that 
is expressed in Heb. iv. 16, zpocepxdpeba pera rappyoias tO Opdvy 
Ts xapitos. The other alternative would leave zappyoia very 
indefinite. 

How grandly is this confidence expressed in Rom. viii. 38, 39! 
(Meyer.) 

merolOnots is a word of the later Greek. It occurs several 
times in Josephus, also in Sextus Empiricus and in Philo, but only 
once in the Sept. 2 Kings xviii. ro. 

814 THs Tiotews adtod. The genitive is that of the object, the 
miotis is defined by its object. Soin Mark xi. 22, eyere 7. @cod; 
Rom. iii. 22, 26; James ii. 1, wy ev mpoowmroAnwpias exere THY 
miotiv tod Kvpiov nudv, and elsewhere. The words are to be 
connected with éyouev, not with werouljoe. 

13. Avo aitodpat ph éyxaketv év tats OAtWeot pou bmep buav. Ard, 
viz. because I am the ministér of so great a matter ; connected, not 
with the preceding verse only, but with 8-12. The greater the 
office, the less becoming would it be to lose heart. 

The following words, however, admit of two interpretations. 
Either, I pray that I may not lose heart, or, I entreat you, not to 
lose heart. The latter view is adopted by the Syr., Theodoret, 
Jerome, Bengel, Harless, Olshausen, Braune. In its favour it is 
alleged that it is much more natural to supply the subject of the 
infinitive from that of the substantive verb ; and, secondly, that it is 
difficult to understand év on the other view. But the chief objec- 
tion to the first-mentioned interpretation, according to Harless, is 
from the structure of the whole passage. Either St. Paul resumes 
in these words the course of thought begur 1. ver. 1, or he does not. 
Now it is the thought of supplication for his readers that separates 
the subsequent context from the parenthes.s. If. then, he does not 
here resume ver. 1, how can we suppose that he could express the 
same thought in the parenthesis itself without observing that the 
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parenthesis was thereby removed? If he does here resume ver. 1, 
the rovrov ydpw after dud, instead of xaé, is inexplicable, or rather 
intolerable. The argument assumes that airoduor means, I pray 
(God), and is set aside by taking that word as=I entreat you. 
The difficulties in Theodoret’s interpretation are greater. First, if 
airovpat is, I pray God, @cdy could hardly be omitted. The passages 
cited as parallel, viz. Col. i. 9 and Jas. i. 6, are not really so, In 
the former, airovpevo. only expresses the content of the prayer 
mentioned in zpocevxdpevor, which, of course, means prayer to 
God. In the latter, airefrw repeats the aireirw of the previous 
verse, which is defined by rapa rod didovros @eod wacw. Moreover, 
the words 7rts éore Sdéa bv supply much more naturally a motive 
for the readers than for the apostle. The pov after @Aiweou, too, 
would be superfluous if the apostle were praying for himself. And 
we may add that the implied apprehension lest he should be 
disheartened by persecution is not in harmony with the apostle’s 
character or with his other utterances. He gloried in tribulation, 
and took pleasure in persecution (Rom. v. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 10; Col. 
i. 24). Compare also the passage just referred to in Rom. viii. 38, 
39. But he might have reason to fear that some of the Gentile 
converts might be tempted to lose heart when they saw the per- 
secution to which the apostle was subjected just because of his 
proclaiming the doctrine, here insisted on, of the free and equal 
participation of the Gentiles in the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. 

€v tats Oipeot pou brép buav. “In my tribulations on your 
behalf.” Namely, those which came upon him by reason of his 
being the Apostle of the Gentiles. Compare his touching words, 
Phil. ii..17, “ Even if I am offered on the sacrifice of your faith, I 
rejoice.” év denotes the circumstances in which, etc.; tarép dpav is 
clearly to be joined to OAtfbeot mov, not to airodmat (as Harless). 
The article is not required, since @A(BecOau irép twos is possible 
(2 Cor. i. 6); cf. Gal. iv. 14. 

Aris €ote 80 Guay. ares introduces a reason; it is not simply 
equivalent to 7, but implies that what is predicated belongs to the 
nature of the thing, “quippe qui,” “inasmuch as this.” It is 
referred to pm éyxaxetyv by Theodoret, followed by Harless, 
Olshausen, Braune, a/, This, of course, supposes the preceding 
prayer to be for the apostle himself. On this view it would be his 
personal fortitude that is the glory of the Ephesians, which would 
be a strange expression. If it be asked how his afflictions could 
be their glory, (hrysostom replies, ‘“‘ Because God so loved them 
as to give His Son for them, and to afflict His servants; for in 
order that they should obtain so great blessings Paul was im- 
prisoned.” 

14-19. Prayer for the readers, that they may be given spiritual 
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strength ; that Christ may dwell in their hearts ; and that they may 
learn to know His love, which surpasses knowledge. 

14, tovtou xdpw Kkdprtw Ta yovatd pou. Resumes ver. 1, “On 
this account,” referring to the train of thought in the latter part of 
ch. ii. Although the construction was broken’ off in ver. 2, the 
thought has continued to turn on the same ideas. “I bend my 
knees,” this expresses the earnestness of the prayer, tiv Karta- 
vevvypevnv dénow éd7jAwoev, Chrys. “A signo rem denotat,” 
Calvin. Some, as Calv., have with strange literality supposed that 
the apostle actually knelt while writing ;, (against apds, see below). 
The usual posture in praying was standing: “when ye stand 
praying,” Mark xi. 25; “‘stood and prayed,” Luke xviii. 11; “the 
publican standing afar off,” 72. 13. But kneeling is mentioned, 
1 Kings viii. 54 (Solomon); Dan. vi. 10; and, in the N.T., Luke 
xxii. 41; Acts vil. 60, xx. 36, xxi. 5. Eusebius mentions it as the 
custom proper to the Christians: 76 oiketov rots xptotiavols TOV 
edxdv os (4.£. v. 5). Justin Martyr and Basil represent 
kneeling as a symbol of our fall by sin. See on Luke xxii. 41. - 

mpos Tov Natépa. xdurrew ydvu in the literal sense takes the 
dative (Rom. xi. 4, xiv. 11 ; both places, however, being quotations). 
Here as the words were equivalent to zpocevxopat, mpds is used as 
indicating the direction of the prayer. 


After Ilarépa the Rec. Text has ro8 xuplov juav "Inood Xpiorob, with 


se DGKL, Syr. Vulg., Chrys. @/. 

The words are wanting in §* ABCP 17 67**, Boh. Aeth., Jerome 
(expressly), and many others. The insertion of the words is easily accounted 
for ; there would be no reason for their omission. Although Jerome expressly 
states, ‘quod sequitur... non ut in Latinis Codicibus additum est, ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christz, sed simpliciter ad patrem legendum ut dei 
patris nomen non domino nostro Jesu Christo sed omnibus creaturis ration- 
abilibus coaptetur” (vii. 599), yet a little before he had himself written, ‘‘ ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christi.” Whether the reading there is due.to him 
or to a copyist, it serves as an illustration of the fact that the evidence of 
readings furnished by quotations in the Fathers as distinguished from express 
statements must be used with caution. 


15. é& o8 aga matpid ev ovdpavots Kal emt yiis dvopdlerar. 
“From whom every family in heaven and on earth is named.” 
We meet here with a perplexity similar to that in ii. 21 (zaoa 
oixodouy), except that here no MSS. appear to have the article. 
We should rather have expected the apostle to say ‘‘the whole 
family,” which would require vaca 7 zazpid. Indeed, many 
commentators and translators have so taken the words as they 
stand. This was perhaps even more natural in the case of those 
who read the addition rot Kuplov judy “Incotd Xpiorov, since it 
appeared éasy to take these words as the antecedent to of, the 
sense thus yielded being that “the whole family” was named from 
Christ. Whether that addition be accepted or not, if zaca 7. is 
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rendered “every family,” the antecedent must be rév Ilarépa. But 
if those words are omitted, the rendering ‘the whole family” loses 
much of its plausibility. Grammatically it cannot be maintained. 

Tlarpid is a quite classical word (although in classical writers - 
matpa4 is more common). It occurs in Herodot. in the sense 
“race” or “ tribe,” as when he says there are three rarpuat of the 
Babylonians (i. 200). In the Sept. it occurs in a similar sense of 
those descended from a common ancestor, narrower, however, 
than vA, and wider than ofxos ; see Ex. xii. 3; Num. xxxii. 28; 
but also in a wider sense, as in Ps. xxi. (xxil.) 28, macae al 
matpiat tov ébvev. So in Acts ili. 25, wacat at rarpiat rhs ys, for 
which we have in Gen. xii. 3 and xxviii. 14 @vAaé, and in xxii. 18 
and xxvi. 4 €Ovy. In Luke ii. 4 we have é& oixov Kat marpias 
AaBid. See note ad loc. 

Some of the ancients take 7. in the present passage as = father- 
hood, zarpérys. Thus Theodoret says: ds dAnOas trdpxe. rary, 
ds ob wap dAAoV TotTO AaBov exe, GAN’ adbrds Tots GAAS peTadddwKe 
rodro, And Athanasius: “God as Father of the Son is the only 
true Father, and all created paternity is a shadow of the true” 
(Orat. in Arian. i. 24). But, not to insist on the consideration 
that this conception is of a kind foreign to St. Paul’s mode of 
thought, the word itself does not admit such a meaning; and 
those who have adopted it are involved in a difficulty with respect 
to the warpiat in heaven,—a difficulty which Theodoret solves by 
understanding spiritual fathers to be called heavenly fathers ; 
Jerome, by supposing the archangels to be alluded to as fathers. 

Setting aside this interpretation, we take the words as= 
“every family.” This cannot be understood of “the family on 
earth” and “the family in heaven,” in whatever way these 
respectively are interpreted, for wa@oca implies a plurality. By 
the zarpiai on earth are doubtless meant the nations, with the 
fundamental division into Jews and Gentiles ; by those in heaven, 
angels regarded as belonging to certain groups or “ tribes.” 

dvopdtetat, Ze. gets the name zvarpua, not, are called “ sons of 
God,” which is not in the words. Nor is it merely the fact of 
creation that is referred to ; for the relation of intelligent beings 
to their author is something deeper than that of things to their 
creator. Of things merely material God is the creator; of per- 
sonal intelligences He is the Father. Hence the words suggest a 
motive for the prayer, and a reason for expecting its fulfilment, 
for those addressed were also zarpid, of whom God was the 
Father, The rendering “every family” is therefore not only 
more grammatical, but more to the purpose than “the whole 
family,” and the addition of the words rod Kupéov, x.t.X., injures the 
sense. 


évopdlerat has been taken by some to mean “exists,” or “is 
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called into existence”; but the verb never has this meaning, 
certainly not in 1. 21 or v. 3. Even were it true that xaAeiy meant 
“to call into existence,” this would prove nothing as to dvopalev, 
for xaAeiy means to call in the sense ‘bid one come,” which in 
certain circumstances might signify to call into existence ; whereas 
év. is simply to give a name to a thing. Nor is it true that xadeiv 
of itself has the alleged meaning: it is certainly not proved by 
Philo’s words, “7d yy dvra éxddeoey eis TO elvat.” For dvopaleoOa 
é« twos, cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1036, dor dvopdcbys ex TvxNs 
TavTns, os «l. 

iva, 86 dptv Kata 15 wodTOs THs Bhs adtod, That He would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory.” 60 is the reading 
of s A BCG, whilst dey is read by DK L and most MSS. The 
iva depends on the idea of zpocevxomax implied in the preceding, 
so that this and the following verses express the content of the 
prayer. For wa cf. Col. 1. 9. “Riches of His glory,” Rom. 
ix. 23. Not to be limited to power or to grace, but in accordance 
with His whole glorious perfection. The term zAvdros is par- 
ticularly suitable when the thought i is of God as a giver. 

Suvdper Kpatowijvar Sid tod Mvedpatos adtod eis Tov Eow 
avOpwrov. “To be strengthened with power through His Spirit in 
the inward man.” dvvaeu is instrumental, “ut virtute seu fortitudine 
ab eo accepta corroboremini,” Estius. Harless understands it as 
denoting the form in which the strengthening takes place, viz. a 
strengthening in power, not in knowledge or the like, comparing 
Acts iv. 33, “with great power gave the apostles witness”; but 
this does not seem parallel. In the present case this would be 
a tautology, ‘“ be strengthened with strength.” 

Kpara.ow, from the poetic xparaids (used also in later prose and 
in Sept.), is a later form for xparivw. 

eis indicates the direction of the gift. The meaning of 6 éow 
dvOpwros appears to be decided by Rom. vii. 22, “I delight in the 
law of God,” kara tov éow avOpwrov. It is not therefore the xaurds 
avOp., but is the higher moral and rational nature, the Reason, 
which, by its constitution, is in harmony with the Divine Law, but 
in the unregenerate is enslaved to the power of sin in the flesh, that 
is, to the appetites and desires which constitute man’s lower nature 
(compare Butler's Sermons on Human ature), 6 éow dvb. 
requires renewal, and undergoes renewal from day to day, évaxat- 
vovrat Hepa Kal Huepg, 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

It has been maintained, not without plausibility, that the expressions 6 
€cw dvOp, and 6 éw dvOp, are derived from the school of Plato, not directly, 
but through Plato’s use having influenced common speech. We find in Plato, 
Tod dvOpwrov 6 évTds d&vOpwros (Hep. ix. p. 589); in Plotinus, 6 elow dvOp. 

. (Enum. vy. 1. 10) and 6 &w dvOp. The threefold division, mvedua, vots, coma, 


in 1 Thess. v. 23, points in the same direction. With St. Paul, however, the 
contrast between the inward man and the outward man is not that between 
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the pure and the impure. The inward man includes not only the Reason, 
which accepts the law of God and approves of it, and the Conscience, which 
pronounces the obligation and condemns the violation of it, but also the Will 
from which action proceeds ; see Rom. vii. 17, 18, where @yd is used of both 

rts. St. Paul’s view of the relation of the man to virtue and vice is much 
more like that of Aristotle. The man knows the right, but at the moment of 
action appetfte blinds him. 

It deserves notice also that St. Paul does not use mveua of the unre- 
generate. In them the higher principle is vos, which ineffectively protests 
against the cdpt, while in the regenerate rvefua is superior (Rom. vii. 25, 
vili. 4, 9).. That he does not mean mvefua and yvx7H to be a complete 
division of the human faculties, would appear from 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15. 

17. Katouijoor tov Xpiotdy $d Tis wleTews ev Tals Kapdiats Spar. 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” «arouxjoas is, by 
many expositors, taken as the end or result of xparo.w@jvar on 
account of, 1st, the asyndeton; 2nd, the emphatic position of the 
verb; and 3rd, the difference in the construction of the two 
clauses, which otherwise must be taken as co-ordinate. But 
although the use of the infinitive of end or result is often very lax, 
none of the instances cited in the grammars are parallel to this. 
Setting aside the cases in which the principal verb is one which 
means “‘to will, order,” etc., or which otherwise involves the notion 
of purpose, in those which remain the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as that of the verb on which it depends. The emphatic 
position of carouxjoo seems sufficiently accounted for by the import- 
ance of the idea it expresses, and the rhetorical advantage of giving 
it a position parallel to that of kparaw6jva. The asyndeton need 
' cause no difficulty, considering the structure of the whole sentence. 
katoux, is not something added to «parau., but is a further definition 
of it. xarouety is found in N.T. only here and Col. i. 19, ii. 9 
(but éyxarouxetv, 2 Pet. ii. 8). It is very frequent in Sept. (as in 
classical authors also), and is opposed to qapouxety as the per- 
manent to the transitory ; cf. Gen. xxxvii. 1, career laxoB ev TH yh 
ov Tapwxyoev 6 Tatip avtod; and Philo, de Sacrif. Ab. et Cain, 
§ 10, 6 yap Tots éyKuKAlors povos eravéxwv mapoiKel codia, o« 
xatouet (Thayer). It is hardly probable that there is any allusion 
to the figure in ii. 21, 22, for the indwelling here spoken of is not 
in the Church, but in the individual hearts. ‘ How does Christ 
dwell in the hearts?” says Chrysostom. Listen to Christ Himself 
saying, “I and the Father will come and make our abode with 
him.” “In your hearts,” “ut sciamus non satis esse si in lingua 
versetur aut in cerebro volitet,” Calvin. 

18. év dydan éppifwpévor kat teenedwpevor. “ Rooted and 
grounded in love.” These words seem best taken as an irregular 
nominative, a construction of which there are frequent examples, 
especially with participles. Thus iv. 2, wapaxaA@ buds repirarjoae 
1.» dvexduevor; Col. ii, 2, va wapaxdyfdcw at Kapdiar abrar, 
rupBiBacbérres ; 20, iii. 16, 6 Adyos TOU Xp. evoixeirw ev ipiv. . 
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diddoxovres ; 2 Cor. ix. 10, 11, and 12, 13. Examples in classical 
authors are frequent. : 

More prominence is thus given to the thought, and the transi- 
tion to the following clause is made more easy. The result of 
Christ dwelling in their hearts is that they are firmly rooted in 
love, and the consequence is that they are enabled to comprehend, 
etc. This is the view adopted by Origen, Chrysostom, the ancient 
versions (except the Gothic) ; and amongst moderns, Harless, Olsh. 
De Wette, Ellicott, Eadie, Alford. The principal objection made 
to it is founded on the tense of the participles, which, being the 
perfect, would express, not the condition into which the readers 
are to come, but that in which they are already assumed to be. 
This, it is said, would be very illogical in connexion with the wish 
that they should be strengthened, and that Christ might dwell in 
their hearts. The perfect eppifwpévor in Col. ii. 7 is, it is alleged, 
not parallel, since there the reception of Christ is represented as 
preceding zapeAdBere tov Xpiordv. To this it may be replied, first, 
that in ch. ii. 20 the readers are said to be éorxodounbevres, and 
yet in ver. 22 there is still a ovvocxodopetoe necessary ; secondly, 
that the participles here express their complete fixedness on the 
foundation, which does not imply that their building up is com- 
plete ; and accordingly in Col. i. 7 we have éppifwpévor kat ézor- 
Kooopovpevot, the tormer perfect, the latter present. The fixedness, 
too, is clearly the result of karouxjoa. The present participle 
would be here quite out of place, “ye being in process of being 
rooted and grounded.” What follows depends, not on the progress, 
but on the completion of their grounding. 

The alternative construction adopted by Photius (ap. Oecum.), 
also’ Meyer, Braune, Oltram., the English Versions (Authorised 
and Revised), is to take the participles with the following clause: 
“to the end that ye, being rooted,” etc. This construction is 
hardly justified by the passages cited in support of it. In Rom. 
xi. 31 we have 7 tyerépm ehéee va. ..; in 2 Cor, ii. 4, TH 
dydanv iva yvOre: 1 Cor. 1x. 15, 9) TO Kavynud pov iva tls Kevdon 
(but here the best texts read ovdels xevdcer): Gal. ii, 10, pdvov 
Tov Troxav va, pyypovedopev : John xiii. 29, Tots mrwxois iva t 8G: 
Acts xix. 4, Aéywy eis Tov épxdpevov per’ aitov iva moredowor, In 
all these instances there is a particular emphasis on the words 
which precede iva, here there is none; the emphasis is on the 
words that follow it. 

That there is a mixture of metaphors here, as in Col. ii. 7 and 
1 Cor. iii. 9, is not to be denied; nor is this disproved by show- 
ing that frféw was often used without reference to its primitive 
meaning as simply = “to establish firmly,” e.g. a tyranny, Herodot. 
i. 64, or the city (Plutarch), or even a road (Soph. Oed. Col. 1591). 
All that this proves is that there is no reason to suppose that the 
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apostle had two images present to his mind. The best ancient 
writers were less critical in this matter than the moderns. Cicero, 
for example, has sometimes a strange mixture of metaphors (see 
In Cat. i. 12), Lucian nae pila cai Ocuedror THs dpxnoews (De 
Saltat, 34). 

It may be inferred ar the use of the two words that St. Paul 
(like Lucian in the place cited) did not intend the reader to think 
definitely of either image, but used the words in their applied 
sense. This seems the true answer to the difficulty that has 
been raised as to the designation of love as the foundation,—a 
position elsewhere ascribed to faith (Col. i, 23, ii, 7), from which 
love springs (1 Tim. i. 6). Beza asks: “ Radicis et fundamenti 
nomen quomodo faeceicg tribuas?” Harless meets the difficulty 
by supplying the missing object of the participles from the clause 
to which they belong, viz. év Xpeor@; for which there is no sufficient 
reason, especially as we have already a definition by év, so that 
the readers could not think of applying another év. Love is, as 
it were, the soil in which they are firmly fixed. This is not to be 
understood of Christ’s love or God’s love, either of which would 
require some defining genitive, but the grace of love in general as 
the “fundamental” principle of the Christian character. Faith 
retains its usual position (dia t7s 7.), but it is love that is the 
working principle.! 

There is no difficulty about the absence of the article before 
aydrp. Such omission before names of virtues, vices, etc., is 
frequent in classical writers and in N.T. For dydézy, cf. 2 Cor. 
il, 8; Gal. v. 6. 

Westcott and Hort connect év dydary with the foregoing (so 
also Holzhausen), but this overweights that clause. Besides, to 
say that Christ dwells in the heart in love is a strange expression. 
We might, at least, expect “by faith and love” rather than “by 
faith in love.” Further, this construction leaves épp. kai re6. with- 
out any modal definition, which they seem to demand. 

iva éfioxdonte. ‘That ye may be fully able.” xaradraBéoGat, 
“to comprehend.” The active alone seems to occur in classical 
writers in this signification (Plato, Phaedr. 250 D), but the middle 
is interpreted by Hesychius as=xatavoeioGar, It occurs in this 
sense in Acts iv. 13, “perceiving that they were unlearned”; 
x. 34, “of a truth I perceive”; and xxv. 25, “finding that he had 
committed nothing,” etc. The first and last of these instances 
are sufficient to show that there is no need to call in the idea of 
“the earnestness or spiritual energy with which the action is 
performed”; the voice simply implies, “to grasp for oneself.” 
Kypke (ds. vol. ii. p. 294) takes the word to mean “ occupare,” 


“- A» somewhat analogous difficulty has been raised in connexion with 
Luke vii. 47: see note’ ad Joc, 
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“ut possitis occupare ... latitudinem quandam,” etc., compar- 
ing the sense to that in ver. 19, as if (“mutato accentu”) ri 7d 
wAaros stood for 75 mAdros tT, as by a similar transposition we 
have in Acts vili. 36, éré te Gdwp. Apart from other objections, 
the article is fatal to this. 

ti Td mAdTos Kal pijkos Kal dios Kal Bdbos. “What is the 
breadth, and length, and height, and depth.” As to the order of 
the words, twos precedes Bavos in BC DG 17, Vulg. Boh. a@/; 
the contrary, 8A K L, Syr. ad. 

The four words seem intended to indicate, not so much the 
thoroughness of the comprehension as the vastness of the thing 
to be comprehended; hardly, however, “ metaphysically con- 
sidered by the ordinary dimensions of space,” which has only 
three dimensions. 

But what is it of which the readers are to learn the dimen- 
sions? Chrysostom replies, “the mystery,” rotr éore 75 puo- 
Thpiov TO trép Hudv oikovounley peta axptBetas eidévat. So 
Theodoret and Theophylact, Beza, Harless, Olshausen, Barry. 
In support of this, Harless remarks that the article shows that 
the substantives refer to something already mentioned. This is 
fallacious, the words being names of attributes, and the article is 
necessary to define them as the breadth, etc., of a definite thing, 
whether that is expressed or implied. Against the interpretation 
is the consideration that a new section of the discourse began in 
ver. 14, after which pvoryp.ov is not mentioned ; and, besides, the 
pvotnpiov of vv. 4-10 is the admission of the Gentiles, not the 
whole scheme of grace, as some of these expositors interpret. 

Bengel understands the words as referring to the dimensions 
of the Christian temple. Eadie remarks, “The figure of a temple 
still loomed before the writer’s fancy, and naturally supplied the 
distinctive imagery of the prayer.” This has much plausibility ; 
_ but the image has not been dwelt on since the first introduction 
of it, nor is it St. Paul’s habit to work out a figure at such length. 
If the remoteness of the substantive was a good reason for not 
adding a pronoun in the genitive, it made it the more necessary 
to repeat the noun. The preceding reOeyedAwwpévor is so far from 
keeping up the figure, or showing that it was still in the apostle’s 
mind, that it rather tells the opposite way, unless, indeed, with 
Harless, we suppose év Xpicrw to be understood. Indeed, in 
any case it is not the foundation of the corporate body that is 
there alluded to, but that of individuals. It may, perhaps, be 
replied that in ver. 14 the writer has resumed the thought inter- 
rupted at ver. 2, and that the figure of the temple had immediately 
preceded. But a more serious objection is that the substantives 
simply express magnitude, and the mere magnitude of the temple 
was not likely to be dwelt on with such emphasis. Especially is 
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the mention of the fourth dimension, “depth,” adverse to this 
view, considering that the “depth” of the temple would be that 
of its foundation, and the foundation is either Christ or the 
apostles. This. difficulty cannot be surmounted except by intro- 
ducing ideas of which the text gives no hint, if, indeed, they are 
not inconsistent with the figure. Thus an old commentator 
(quoted by Wolf, ap. Eadie) says, “In its depth it descends to 
Christ.” Bengel understands the depth as “profunditas, nulli 
creaturae percontanda”; the length, ‘“‘/omgitudo per omnia secula.” 

V. Soden combines these two views, regarding the svarnprov as 
the principal conception, the déscription of which, however, is 
finally summed up in the figure of the temple. De Wette finds 
the object in Col. ii. 3, which he supposes to have been before 
the writer’s mind; thus taking it to be the wisdom of God; cf. 
Job xi. 8. Alford supposes the genitive to be left indefinite, “ of 
all that God has revealed or done in and for us”; and this yields 
a very good sense. However, we need not travel beyond the 
immediate context to find a suitable object; it is given us in 
dydarnv tod Xpiorod in the following verse. The thought comes to a 
climax; having spoken of apprehending the vastness of this, he 
checks himself before adding the genitive to advance a step further 
and declare that the dydzy tod Xpicrod is too vast to be compre- 
hended.. It has been objected to this, that the simple yvavac 
would be a weakening, not a strengthening, of ver. 18. But, first, 
yvGvet is much stronger than «xaradaBéobar, which only means 
to come to know a fact (see the passages cited above); and, 
secondly, it is not simply yvévar tiv aydrny, but yvavou rH 
brepBddAd\ovcav THs yvdoews aydrynv. The particle ré is not 
opposed to this view of the connexion. é expresses more an 
internal (logical) relation, xa/ an external (Winer, § 53. 2). Olltra- 
mare understands simply atrijs, te. dyamys. 


Some of the ancients sought to find a special meaning in each of the four 
dimensions, and to such the Cross naturally suggested itself. We find this 
idea already in Origen, ‘‘ All these the cross of Jesus has, by which He 
ascended on high and took captive a captivity, and descended to the lowest 
parts of the earth . . . and has Himself run to all the earth, reaching to the 
breadth and length of it. And he that is crucified with Christ comprehends 
the breadth,” etc. (Catena, p. 162). Gregory Nyssen also says that St. Paul 
describes the power which controls the whole by the figure of the Cross, 7@ 
oxhuatt Tod oravpod (Cont. Eunom. Orvat. iv. p. 582). By the height he 
understands the portion above the crossbeam, by the depth that below ; and 
so St. Augustine, who explains the mystery of the Cross, ‘‘sacramentum 
crucis,” as signifying love in its breadth, hope in its height, patience in its 
length, and humility in its depth. But he was not writing as a commentator. 
According to Severianus, the height alludes to the Lord’s divinity, the depth 
to His humanity, the length and breadth to the extent of the apostolic 
preaching. Jerome is still more fanciful, and finds in the height an allusion 
to the good angels, in the depth to the bad, in the length to men who are on 
the upward path, and in the breadth those on the broad way that leadeth to 
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destruction. There are other varieties. Such fancies (not altogether extinct 
even in uur own days) only. deserve notice as a warning of the unprofitable- 
ness of such fanciful methods of interpretation. As Calvin well observes, 
**Haec subtilitate sua placent, sed quid ad mentem Pauli?” Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more. un-Pauline. 


19. yvavat te thy SrepBdddovoay Tis yvdoews &ydaHV TOU XproToU. 
And to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” 

A 74, Syr. Vulg. read or interpret tiv dydarnv ris yrdceus, 
“supereminentem scientiae charitatem,” a reading interpreted by 
Grotius as meaning the love which flows from the knowledge 
of Christ. Both external and internal evidence are decisive against _ 
the reading, which may have originated from misunderstanding of 
the oxymoron. The genitive depends on the notion of comparison 
in ivepB. Comp. Aesch. Prom. 923, Bpovrijs brepBadXovra Krvrov. 

“ Suavissima haec quasi correctio est,” Bengel. . As if the very 
word “know” at once suggested the thought that such knowledge 
was beyond human capacity. “But even though the love of 
Christ surpasses human knowledge, yet ye shall know it if ye have 
Christ dwelling in you,” Theophylact. There is a relative know- 
ledge which increases in proportion as the believer is filled with the 
spirit of Christ and thereby “ rooted and grounded in love,” for by 
love only is love known. piven, then, is used in a pregnant sense. 
TO yvavat, says Theodore Mops., dvri rod drodatoau A€yer, (referring 
to Ps. xv. 11). So also Theodoret, dvvarov judas bua. THIS miorews 
Kal dydarys THs mvevparicns xdpiros dmroAatoo, Kal dia Tavrys 
xatapadeiy. . .. For a similar oxymoron in St. Paul, see Rom: 
i. 20, Ta dopata avrod . . . KaHoparat. 

A quite different interpretation is adopted by Luther in his 

edition of 1545 (not the earlier), viz. “‘to love Christ is better than 
knowledge.” Holzhausen defends a similar view, on the ground 
(amongst. others) that to express the other meaning St. Paul would 
have said, as in Phil. ii. 4, iepéxovoa mdvra votv. But he desired 
to express the thought as an oxymoron, thus making it more 
-striking. Dobree renders, “ the exceeding love of God in bestow- 
ing on us the knowledgé of Christ” (Advers. i. p. 573). He gives 
no reason, and it is hard to see how the rendering can be 
defended. 

“ The love of Christ,” ze. Christ’s love to us. But knowledge 
of whatever kind is not the ultimate end, therefore he adds, not as 
a parallel clause, but as the end of the whole, iva tAnpwOire cis wav 
TO TANpwpa Tod Ocod, “that ye may be filled up to all the fulness 
of God.” 

This is not of easy interpretation. Chrysostom gives two 
alternatives, either the 7A. tod @cod is the knowledge that God is 
worshipped in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, or he 
urges them to strive dare tAnpodc Oar dons aperhs Bs wAnpys eartty 
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5 @eds. This is rendered by Newman, “of which God is the 
fountain-head,” but has been usually taken to mean “be filled, 
even as God is full” (Alford, Olshausen, Ellicott, Eadie). It 
is indeed added, “‘each in your degree, but all to your utmost 
capacity”; or, again, “the difference between God and the saint 
will be, not in kind, but in degree and extent.” But there is no 
such restriction in the text; it is not, “ filled up to your capacity ” 
(note zay), and the expression is one of degree, not of kind. On 
the same principle of interpretation we might defend such an 
expression as “ wise with all the wisdom of God” ; yet the impro- 
priety of this is obvious. Matt. v. 48, “ ye shall be réAevox as (as) 
your heavenly Father is 7éAetos,” is not in point, for what is there 
referred to is the single virtue of tove, which is to be as all- 
embracing as that of God. ‘They who love those that love them 
are incomplete in love; they who love their enemies are 7réActou,” 
Euthymius, cf. 1 Pet. i. 15. To be filled as God is full, could at 
most be set forth as the ideal to be attained or rather approached 
in a future state. When itis urged (by Olsh. and Ellic.) that where 
Christ dwells there way 16 wAnp. Tod @eod is already (Col. ii. 9), 
this is really to confound two distinct interpretations. Oltramare, 
taking wAnpwua to mean “perfection,” and zAnpotaba “to be 
perfected,” understands the words to mean, “that ye may be 
perfect even to the possession of all the perfection of God.” 
“The highest moral ideal that can be presented to him in whose 
heart Christ dwells, who has comprehended the greatness of love, 
and has known the love of God.” 

Theodore Mops. appears to interpret the words of the Church, 
“ita ut et ipsi in portione communis corporis videamini in quod 
vel maxime inhabitat Deus”; and so\some moderns, but does 
violence to the language. 

Theodoret interprets : iva reAelws airév evorxoy déEnoGe ; and this 
has much in its favour. fs, then, would be as in ii. 21, 22, so that 
ye become the Arp, (as the result of loading a ship is that it 
becomes a zA7jpwya). God, then, is that with which they are filled, 
as in i. 23 and iv. 13 it is Christ. So xarotknrijpiov rod @cor, ii, 22, 
is parallel to xatouxjoa rov Xp. év tats xapdéats, iii, 17 (v. Soden). 
But “to be filled with God” is an expression which, though 
capable of defence, would be open to misconception, and has 
no distinct parallel in the N.T. It appears more consonant with 
St. Paul’s language generally to understand wd. tod @eod as the 
fulness of the riches of God, all that is “ spiritually communicable 
to the saints, [who are] the ‘ partakers of Divine nature,’ 2 Pet. i. 4” 
(Moule). This is substantially Meyer’s view. 


B has a peculiar reading: tva rAnpw69 wav, which is also that of 17, 73, 
116, of which, however, 17 reads els Suas instead of rod Geod. Westcott and 
‘Hort admit the reading of B to their margin, ‘‘that all the fulness of God 
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may be filled up.” Comp., however, the loss of -re of ésg¢payloOyre in B, cap. 
1 is. 

20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the glorious things 
prayed for. 

20. 7 Sé Suvapevw Grép mdvta morjoar Swepexmepiccod dv 
aitovpebo % vooupev. “‘ Now to Him who is able to do more than 
all abundantly beyond what we ask or think.” 

The object of the prayer was a lofty one ; but, lofty as it is, God 
is able to give more than we ask, and even more than we under- 
stand. Neither the narrowness of our knowledge nor the feeble- 
ness of our prayer will limit the richness of His gifts. Surely 
a ground for this ascription of praise, which gives a solemn close to 
the first portion of the Epistle. 

taép is not adverbial; coming as it does close to wdvra, no 
reader could take it otherwise than as a preposition ; besides, as an 
adverb it would be tautological. iéaepexrepiooot, which occurs again 
1 Thess. iii. 10, v. 13, is one of those compounds with tmép 
of which St. Paul was fond, cf. taepAiav, 2 Cor. xi. 5 3 tarepmepic- 
aevw, Rom. v. 20; 2 Cor. vii. 4. Indeed, St. Mark also has 
treprepioo Gs, Vii. 37. Ellicott notes that of the twenty-eight words 
compounded with trép, twenty-two are found in St. Paul’s Epistles 
and Heb., and twenty of these are found there alone. 

év is not to be connected with zavra, as there is no difficulty 
about joining it with trepexmepicaod, which by the idea of compari- 
son can govern the genitive (2.¢. = Tovrwr a). 

Kata Thy Sivapi Thy évepyounevyy ev jpiv. ‘ According to (or by 
virtue of) the power that worketh in us.” évepy. is clearly middle, 
not passive (as Estius). Onthovius, indeed, defends the latter view, 
maintaining that évepyetra: is always passive in the N.T., even 
Rom. vii. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 13; Jas. v. 16 (Bibliotheca Bremensis, Classis 
gta, p. 474). According to Winer, St. Paul uses the active of 
personal action, the middle of non-personal. Comp. Col. i. 29. 

21. adt@ H Bdga ev TH exxAnoig kal ev Xptotd “Incod. “To 
Him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus.” Son ABC 17, 
al,, Vulg. Boh., Jerome. But «af is omitted by D> K LP, Syr. 
(both) Arm. Eth. Goth., Chrys. Theodoret, Theoph. Oecum. 
D* G transpose, and read: év Xpiot@ “Iycod Kal rH éxxdAnoia. 
This transposition is perhaps due to the thought that ‘“ Christ” 
should precede “the Church.” It is not very easy to see why kat 
should have been omitted if genuine ; on the other hand, it is easy 
to see a reason for its insertion. It is, however, hard to resist the 
documentary evidence for the insertion. If xai is omitted we 
understand “in the Church,” in which thanks and praise are 
given, “in Christ Jesus,” not simply “through” ; but as St. Paul so 
often uses this expression, and “in the Lord ”; He is not the 
medium merely, but by virtue of His union with the Church it is 
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in Him that it gives glory to God. Olshausen and Braune, 
with some older commentators, connect év Xpiore "Inood with 77] 
éxxAnaia. The absence of the article is not inconsistent with this, 
but the addition would be superfluous, since the é««A. can only be 
that which is in Christ Jesus. 

If xa‘, however, is read, we must apparently interpret év similarly 
in both cases. The Church, then, is that by whose greatness and 
perfection the dda of God is exhibited, as it is also exhibited in 
Christ Jesus (v. Soden and Moule). 

eis mdoas Tas yeveds TOO aidvos TOV aidvev dpyv. ‘To all genera- 
tions, for ever and ever. Amen. ” There seems to be a blending 
of the two formulae yeveat yeveav and aidves, or aiov, TOV aiwvewr. 
els rovs aiGvas Tay ai. occurs Gal. i. 5; Phil. iv. 10; 1 Tim. i. 173 
2 Tim. iv. 18, besides the Apocalypse; eis rov sieved soviet th 
3 Esdr. iv. 38; and éws rod ai, rév ai., Dan. vii. 18 (Theodot.). 
There seems to be no difference in the meaning. The phrase is 
understood by Meyer and others as designating the future aidy, 
which begins with the Parousia, as the superlative age of all 
ages. It seems much more natural to explain it as the aiwy which 
includes many aiéves, “in omnes generationes quas complectitur 
6 aiwy, qui terminatur in rots aiévas perpetuos,” Bengel. But 
when we consider the difficulty of giving a logical analysis which 
shall be also grammatical of our own “world without end,” we 
may be content to accept the meaning without seeking to analyse 
the expression. 

IV. 1ff. He now passes, as usually in his Epistles, after the 
doctrinal exposition to the practical exhortation, in the course of 
which, however, he is presently drawn back (ver. 4) to doctrinal 
teaching to support his exhortation to unity. 

1-4. Exhortation to live in a manner worthy of their calling, in 
lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

1. Tapakahd oby Spas eyo 6 Béoptos év Kuptw. “I therefore, 
the prisoner in the Lord, entreat you.” ody may indicate inference 
from the immediately preceding verse, or more probably (since it 
is the transition between two sections of the Epistle) from the 
whole former part, 6 déopuos &y K. This is not to excite their 
sympathy, or as desiring that they should cheer him in his 
troubles by. their obedience; for, as Theodoret remarks, “he 
exults in his bonds for Christ’s sake more than a king in his 
diadem”; but rather to add force to his exhortation. ‘In the 
Lord ” for “in Domini vinculis constrictus est qui év Kupiw dv 
vinctus est,” Fritzsche (Rom. ii. p. 84). It does not signify “ for 
Christ’s sake” 3 compare ovvepyos év Xpiotd, Rom. xvi. 3, 9; 
dyamnros év Kupiw, 76. 8. It assigns rather the special character 
which distinguished this captivity from others. 

mapaxahd may be either “exhort” or ‘“entreat, beseech”; 
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and in both senses it is used either with an infinitive or with a 
conjunction (iva or dws). Either sense would suit here, but 
“exhort” seems too weak for the connexion; comp. Rom. xii. 1, 
where it is followed by “by the mercies of God,” a strong form of 
appeal. More than exhortation is implied, especially as it is an 
absolute duty to which he calls them. 

dgiws wepiTatioa: THs KAjoews Hs exAHOyte. “To walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith ye were called.” #s attracted for jv the 
cognate accusative ; cf.i.6; 2 Cor.i.4. True, the dative might be 
used with xadety (see 2 Tim. i. 9); but the attraction of the dative 
would not be in accordance with N.T. practice. 

2. peta Tdons TaTewoppoodvys kat mpadtytos. “With all lowli- 
ness and meekness.” jerd is used of accompanying actions or 
dispositions (see Acts xvii. 11; 2 Cor. vii. 15); waoys belongs to 
both substantives. What is tozrewvod¢poovvn? Chrysostom says it 
is Gray Tis péyas dv éavtdv Tazrewvot; and elsewhere, drav peydXa Tis 
€avtd cvvedas, pydev péya Tept avtov pavralyrar. ‘Trench says it is 
rather esteeming ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so, the 


thinking truly, and therefore lowlily of ourselves; adding that © 


Chrysostom is bringing in pride again under the disguise of 


humility. In this he is followed by Alford and other English com- - 


mentators. Yet surely this is not right. A man may be small, 
and know himself to be so, and yet not be humble. But every 
man cannot truly think himself smaller than his fellows; nor can 
this be the meaning of Phil. ii. 3. If a man is really greater than 
others in any quality or attainment, moral, intellectual, or spiritual, 
does the obligation of humility bind him to think falsely that he 
is less than they? It is no doubt true that the more a man 


advances in knowledge or in spiritual insight, the higher his ideal . 


becomes, and so the more sensibly he feels how far he comes 
short of it. This is one aspect of humility, but it is not raze- 
voppootvn. And St. Paul is speaking of humility as a Christian 
social virtue. St. Paul declares himself to be not a whit inferior to oi 
Umepiav ardaroAo, and in the same breath says that he humbled 
himself ; he even exhorts lis readers to imitate him, and yet he 
attributes this very virtue to himself, Acts xx. 19. And what 
of our Lord Himself, who was meek and lowly, zpdos kai tazrewvos, 
in heart? One who knows himself greater in relation to others, 
but who is contented to be treated as if he were less, such a 
one is certainly entitled to be called humble-minded ; he exhibits 
tamrewodpooivyn. Chrysostom’s definition, then, is far truer than 
Trench’s ; it only errs by limiting the possibility of the virtue to 
those who are great. 

This is a peculiarly Christian virtue. The word occurs in 
Josephus and Epictetus, but only in a bad sense as = “meanness of 
spirit.” mpadrns is understood by some expositors as meekness 


* 
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toward God and toward men; the spirit “which never rises in in- 
subordination against God, nor in resentment against man” (Eadie); 
but its use in the N.T. does not justify the introduction of the 
former idea; compare 1 Cor. iv. 21, “Shall I come to you with a 
rod, or in the spirit of zp.”? 2 Tim. ii. 25, “correcting in zp.” ; 
Tit. iii. 2, “showing all zp. towards all men.” Resignation toward 
God and meekness toward man are distinct though allied virtues. 
The same virtues are mentioned in Col. iii. 12. 

peta pakpodupias, “with long-suffering,” connected by some 
expositors with the following ; but dvexydpevor is already defined by 
év dydan, which is best connected with that word. The repetition 
of pera is rather in favour of than adverse to the parallelism with 
the preceding, tax. and zpg. being taken more closely together as 
being nearly allied virtues. 

paxpoOupia has two senses: steadfastness, especially in endur- 
ing suffering, as in Plutarch, ‘‘ Never ask from God freedom from 
trouble, but paxpofupia” (Luc. 32) cf. Jas. v. 10; Heb. vi. 12; 
but generally in N.T. slowness in avenging wrongs, forbearance, 
explained, in fact, in the following words. Fritzsche defines it, 
“ Clementia, qua irae temperans delictum non statim vindices, 
sed ei qui peccaverit poenitendi locum relinquas” (Rom. i. p. 
98). Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 7 dydan paxpobupel, xpyoteverat. 
In his comment on that passage, Chrysostom rather. curiously 
says: paxpdOupos S14. TodTo A€yerar ered} maxpayv Twa Kat peyaAnv 
exer Puxyv. 

dvexdpevor &AAHAwy ev dydary. ‘ Forbearing one another in love.” 
This mutual forbearance is the expression in action of paxpobupia. 
It involves bearing with one another’s weaknesses, not ceasing to 
love our neighbour or friend because of those fautts in him which 
perhaps offend or displease us. : 

The participles fall into the nominative by a common idiom, 
jets being the logical subject of aéiws mepurar.; cf. ch. iii. 18 and 
Col. i. 10. There is no need, then, with some commentators, to 
supply ¢oré or yiveoOe. 

8. crouddlovtes tyhpetv Thy évdtynTa Tod TvedpaTos év TO cUVSéopw 
tis elpyyns, “giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” ‘“‘ Endeavouring,” as in the AV., would imply the 
possibility, if not likelihood, of the endeavour failing. Trench (Ox 
the Authorised Version, p. 44) says that in the time of the trans- 
lators “endeavouring” meant “giving all diligence.” But in Acts 
xvi. 10 the word is used to render éCytyoopev, and except in this 
and two other passages it is not used for omovddfev, which, in 
Tit. iii, 12 and 2 Pet. iii. 14, is rendered “be diligent”; in 2 Tim. 
iv. 9, 21, “do thy diligence”; 2 Tim. ii. 15, “study.” The other 
passages where the rendering is “endeavour” are 1 Thess, ii. 17, 
where the endeavour did fail, and 2 Pet. i. 15, where failure might 
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have appeared possible. Theophylact well expresses the force 
of the word here: ov ddvws icyvcouev cipnvevav. The clause 
expresses the end to be attained by the exercise of the virtues 
mentioned in ver. 2. 

typetv, “to preserve,” for it is supposed already to exist. 
“Etiam ubi nulla fissura est, monitis opus est,” Bengel. The 
existence of divisions, therefore, is not suggested. ‘The unity of 
the Spirit,” ze. the unity which the Spirit has given us. ‘The 
Spirit unites those who are separated by race and customs,” Chrys., 
and so most recent commentators ; and this seems to be proved 
by é IIvetya in the following verse. But Calvin, Estius, and 
others, following Anselm and ps-Ambrose, understand zv. here of 
the human spirit, “‘animorum concordia.” De Wette, again, thinks 
that the analogy of évdérys ris miorews, in ver. 13, is against the 
received interpretation, and accordingly interprets “the unity of 
the spirit of the Christian community,” taking wy. in ver. 4 
similarly. Comp. Grotius, “unitatem ecclesiae quae est corpus 
spirituale.” (Theodore Mops. agrees with Chrys. The quotation 
in Ellicott belongs to the next verse.) 

év TO ovuvdéopw Tis eipyyns. Genitive of apposition ; peace is 
the bond in which the unity is kept; cf. ovvdecpor ddixias, Acts 
Vili. 23, and ovvdeopos evvoias, Plut. Vum.6. The fact that love 
is called the bond of peace in Col. iii. 14 does not justify us in 
taking the words here as meaning “love,” an interpretation adopted, 
probably, in consequence of év being taken instrumentally; in 
which case, as peace could not be the instrument by which the 
unity of the Spirit is maintained, but is itself maintained thereby, 
the genitive could not be one of apposition. But the ér is parallel 
to the év before dydy, and in any case it is not by the bond of 
peace that the unity of the Spirit is kept. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church. It ts one Body, animated 
by one Spirit, baptized into the name of the one Lord, and all being 
children of the same Father. But the members have their different 
gifts and offices. 

4. év copa Kat év Mvedpa Kadds kat exdnOynre ev pd edmide THs 
KA\joews Sudv. ‘One Body, and one Spirit, even as ye were called 
in one hope of your calling.” This and the two following verses 
express the objective unity belonging to the Christian dispensa- 
tion in all its aspects. First, the oneness of the Church itself: 
one Body, one Spirit, one Hope. Next, the source and instru- 
ments of that unity, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism; and 
lastly, the unity of the Divine Author, who is defined, in a three- 
fold manner, as over all, through all, and in all. 

Although there is no connecting particle, and ydp is certainly 
not to be supplied, the declaration is introduced as supplying a 
motive for the exhortation, but the absence of any such particle 
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makes it more vivid and impressive. We need not even supply 
éori; it is rather to be viewed as an abrupt and emphatic reminder 
of what the readers well knew, as if the writer were addressing them 
in person. Still less are we to supply, with Theophylact and 
Oecumenius, “ Be ye,” or with others, “Ye are,” neither of which 
would agree with ov. 5 and 6. 

One Body ; namely, the Church itself, so often thus described ; 
one Spirit, the Holy Spirit, which dwells in and is the vivifying 
Spirit of that body; cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13. The parallelism eis Kvptos, 
els @cds seems to require this. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where ro 
aird Iveta, 6 airds Kipuos, 6 aités Meds. Chrysostom, however, 
interprets differently ; indeed, he gives choice of several interpreta- 
tions, none of them agreeing with this. ‘Showing (he says) that 
from one body there will be one spirit; or that there may be one 
body but not one spirit, as if one should be a friend of heretics ; 
or that he shames them from that, that is, ye who have received 
one spirit and been made to drink from one fountain ought not to be 
differently minded ; or by.spirit here he means readiness, zpofvpia.” 

ka$ws is not used by Attic writers, who employ xa6drep or 
«a06. It is called Alexandrian, but is not confined to Alexandrian 
or biblical writers. 

ev pug. éA7ridi. év is not instrumental, as Meyer holds. Comp. 
carey év xdpitt, Gal. i. 6; év eipyvy, 1 Cor. vil. 15; é&v dyvacpe, 
1 Thess. iv. 7; nor is it=eis or éwi, as Chrysostom. 

It is frequently said in this and similar cases that it indicates 
the “element” in which something takes place. But this is no 
explanation, it merely suggests an indefinite figure, which itself 
requires explanation. Indeed, the word “element” or “sphere” 
seems to imply something previously existing. What év indicates 
is that the hope was an essential accompaniment of their calling, 
a “conditio” (not “condition” in the English sense). It differs 
from eis in this, that the latter preposition would suggest that the 
“hope,” ‘‘ peace,” etc., followed the calling in time. In fact, the 
expression eis 7. involves a figure taken from motion; he who is 
called is conceived as leaving the place in which the call reached 
‘him. But «Ajovs as applied to the Christian calling is pregnant, 
it includes the idea of the state into which the calling brings those 
who are called. ‘‘év exprimit indolem rei,” Bengel on 1 Thess. 
iv. 7; so also the verb. Hence such an expression as xAyrot ayvor, 
They are so called as to be év éAzid:, év efpyvy, by the very fact of 
their calling, not merely as a result of it. Hence, also, we are not 
to interpret “hope of your calling,” or “the hope arising from 
your calling,” which is hardly consistent, by the way, with the idea 
that hope is the “element.” It is rather the hope belonging to 
your calling. 

5. eis Kiptos, pia miotis, &v Bdrtioua, ‘One Tord, one Faith, 
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one Baptism.” One Lord, Christ; one faith, of which He is the 
object, one in its nature and essence; and one baptism, by which 
we are brought into the profession of this faith. 

The question has been asked, Why is the other sacrament not 
mentioned? and various answers have been given, of which the 
one that is most to the point, perhaps, is that it is not a ground or 
antecedent condition of unity, but an expression of it. Yet it 
must be admitted that it would supply a strong motive for pre- 
serving unity, as in 1 Cor. x. 17. Probably, as it was not essential 
to mention it, the omission is due in part to the rhythmical 
arrangement of three triads. 

6. eis Oeds Kal mathp wdévrwy. ‘One God and Father of all.” 
Observe the climax: first, the Church, then Christ, then God; also the 
order of the three Persons—Spirit, Lord, Father. Ellicott quotes 
from Cocceius: ‘‘Etiamsi baptizamur in nomen Patris Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti, et filium unum Dominum nominamus, tamen non credimus 
nisi in unum Deum.” It is arbitrary to limit rdvrwy to the faith- 
ful. It is true the context speaks only of Christians, but then 
mavres has not been used. The writer advances from the Lord of 
the Church to the God and Father of all. For this notion of 
Fatherhood see Pearson, Ox the Creed, Art. 1. 

6 él mdvtwv Kal 81d wévtwv Kal év mao. ‘Who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.” The Received Text adds ipiv, with a few 
cursives, and Chrys. (Comm. not text) Theoph. Oec. jyiy is added 
in DGKL, Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm. Goth., Iren. 

There is no pronoun in SABC P 17 67%, Ign. Orig. a/. It was, 
no doubt, added as a gloss, wécw seeming to require a limitation. 

As raow is undoubtedly masculine, it is most natural to take 
advrwv in both places as masculine also. Ver. 7 individualises the 
mavres by évi éxdorw yuav. Erasmus and some later commentators, 
however, have taken the first and second zavrwy as neuter, whilst 
the Vulg. so takes the second. 

6 émt mdvrwv ; cf. Rom. ix. 5, 6 dy éri ravrwv Weds ebtAoyntos «is 
tovs aidvas. ‘Over all,” as a sovereign ruler. It is less easy to 
say what are the distinct ideas meant to be expressed by da and 
év respectively. The latter is more individualising, the indwelling 
is an indwelling in each ; whereas 8.4 wdvrwv expresses a relation 
to the whole body, through the whole of which the influence and 
power of God are diffused. It is a sustaining and working 
presence. This does not involve the supplying of évepyav. 

We are not to suppose a direct reference to the Trinity in these 
three prepositional clauses, for here it is the Father that is specially 
mentioned in parallelism to the Spirit and the Son, previously 
spoken of. 

7. evi 8é Exdotw Hpdv €d60y % xdpis Kata 7d pétpov Tis Swpeds 
tod Xptotod, ‘ But to each one of us the grace was given according 
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to the measure of the gift of Christ.” He passes from the relation 
to the whole to the relation to the individual. In the oneness of 
the body, etc., there is room for diversity, and no one is overlooked ; 

each has his own position. Compare Rom. xii. 4-6; 1 Cor. 
xii, 4 ff, where the conception is carried out in detail. “The 
grace,” #.e, the grace which he has. The article is omitted in 
BD*GLP*%, but is present in 8 AC D* K P™, most others. The 
‘ omission is easy to account for from the adjoining 7 in é060y. 
“ According to the measure,” etc., 7.¢. according to what Christ has 
given ; cf. Rom. xli, 6, “ gifts differing according to the grace that 
is given to us.’ 

8. Awd déyet. “Wherefore it saith”=“it is said.” If any 
substantive is to be supplied it is 7 ypady; but the verb may well 
be taken impersonally, just as in colloquial English one may often 
hear: “it says,” or the like. Many expositors, however, supply 6 
@eds. Meyer even says, “‘ Who says it is obvious of itself, namely, 
God, whose word the Scripture is.” Similarly Alford and Ellicott. 
If it were St. Paul’s habit to introduce quotations from the O.T., 
by whomsoever spoken in the original text, with the formula 6 @eds 
Aéyet, then this supplement here might be defended. But it is not. 
In quoting he sometimes says Aéyet, frequently } ypady Aé€yel, at 
other times Aafid eye, ‘Hoatas Aéye. There is not a single 
instance in which 6 @eds is either expressed or implied as the 
subject, except where in the original context God is the speaker, 
as in Rom. ix. 15. Even when that is the case he does not 
hesitate to use a different subject, as in Rom. x. 19, 20, “‘ Moses 
saith,” “Isaiah is very bold, and saith”; Rom. ix. 17, “The 
Scripture saith to Pharaoh.” 

This being the case, we are certainly not justified in forcing 
upon the apostle here and in ch. v. 14 a form of expression con- 
sistent only with the extreme view of verbal inspiration. When 
Meyer (followed by Alford and Ellicott) says that 7 ypady must 
not be supplied unless it is given by the context, the reply is 
obvious, namely, that, as above stated, 7 ypady A€yer does, in fact, 
often occur, and therefore the apostle might have used it here, 
whereas 6 @eds Aéyer does not occur (except in ‘cases unlike this), 
and we have reason to believe could not be used by St. Paul here. 
It is some additional confirmation of this that both here and in 
ch. v. 14 (if that is a biblical quotation) he does not hesitate to 
make important alterations. This is the view taken by Braune, 
Macpherson, Moule; the latter, however, adding that for St. Paul 
“the word of the Scripture and the word of its Author are con- 
vertible terms.” 

It is objected that although ¢yai is used impe'sonally, A€yee is 
not. The present passage and ver. 14 are sufficient to prove the 
usage for. St. Paul, and there are other passages in his Epistles 
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where this sense is at least applicable ; cf. Rom. xv. 10, where Aéyet 
is parallel to yéyparrae in ver. g; Gal. tii. 16, where it corresponds 
to épp70noav. But, in fact, the impersonal use of ¢@yot in Greek 
authors is quite different, namely =¢aci, “they say” (so 1 Cor. 
x. 10), Classical authors had no opportunity of using Aéyer as it is 
used here, as they did not possess any collection of writings which 
could be referred to as 7 ypady, or by any like word. They could 
say: 6 vopos A€éye, and 76 Aeyopevov. 

*AvaBas cig Gos yxpaddtevcev aixparwoiay kat ewe Sdpara 
tots dv@pdmois. ‘When he ascended on high He led a captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men.” The words appear to be taken 
from Ps. Ixviii. 18 (where the verbs are in the second person) ; but 
there is an important divergence in the latter clause, which in the 
Hebrew is, “Thou has received gifts among men,” the meaning 
being, received tributary gifts amongst the vanquished, or according 
to another interpretation, gifts consisting in the persons of the 
surrendered enemies (Ibn Ezra, Ewald). The Septuagint also 
has €AaBes ddpata ey avOpwrw, or, according to another reading, 
avO@pwrots. Various attempts have been made to account for the 
divergence. Chrysostom simply says the one is the same as the 
other, tobro ravrov éorww éxeivw ; and so Theophylact, adding, “ for 
God giving the gifts receives in return the service.” Meyer, 
followed by Alford and Eadie, maintains that the Hebrew verb 
often has a proleptic signification, ‘to fetch,” ze. to take in order 
to give. The apostle, says Eadie, seizes on the latter portion of 
the sense, and renders—édwxe. Most of the passages cited for 
this are irrelevant to the present purpose, the verb being followed 
by what we may call the dative of a pronoun, ey. Gen. xv. 9, 
“Take for me”; xxvii. 13, “ Fetch me them.” In such cases it is 
plain that the notion of subsequent giving is in the “ mihi,” not in 
the verb, or rather the dative is simply analogous to the dativus 
commoat. This use is quite parallel to that of the English “get.” 
In xviii. 5, “I will get a piece of bread and comfort ye your 
hearts,” the pronoun is omitted as needless, the words that follow 
expressing the purpose for which the bread was to be fetched. In 
xlii. 16, ‘‘Send one of you and let him fetch your brother,” there is 
no idea of giving. In no case is giving any part of the idea of the 
Hebrew verb any more than of the English “get” or “fetch.” 
But whatever may be thought of this “proleptic use,” this is not 
the sense of the verb in the psalm, so that it would not really help. 
The psalm speaks. of receiving (material) gifts from men; the 
apostle, of giving (spiritual) gifts to men. Macpherson says, “The 
modification is quite justifiable, on the ground that Christ, to 
whom the words are applied, receives gifts among men only that 
He may bestow them upon men.” But Christ did not receive 
amongst men the gifts which He is here said to bestow. The 
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Pulpit Commentary states: “ Whereas in the psalm it is said gave 
gifts #o men” [which is not in the psalm, but in the Epistle], as 
modified by the apostle it is said “received gifts for men,” which is 
neither one nor the other, but a particular interpretation of the 
psalm adopted in the English version. Ellicott, admitting that the 
difference is not diminished by any of the proposed reconciliations, 
takes refuge in the apostolic authority of St. Paul. ‘The inspired 
apostle, by a slight (?) change of language and substitution of édwxe 


for the more dubious np, succinctly, suggestively, and authorita- 


tively unfolds.” But he does not profess to be interpreting (as in 
Rom. x. 6, 7, 8), but quoting. Such a view, indeed, would open 
the door to the wildest freaks of interpretation; they might not, 
indeed, command assent as inspired, but they could never be 
rejected as unreasonable. The change here, far from being slight, 
is just in that point in which alone the quotation is connected 
either with what precedes or with what follows. 

The supposition that St. Paul does not intend either to 
quote exactly or to interpret, but in the familiar Jewish fashion 
adapts the passage to his own use, knowing that those of 
his readers who were familiar with the psalm would recognise 
the alteration and see the purpose of it, namely, that instead 
of receiving gifts of homage Christ gives His gifts to men, 
is. not open to any serious objection, since he does not found 
any argument on the passage. So Theodore Mops., who re- 
marks that imadAdgas 76 éXa Be Sdpara ovtws ev TO Warp Kelpevor, 
cdwxe Oduata cle, TH vmadAayy wept tiv oikeiav xpyodmevos 
dxodovbiay’ exet pev yap mpos THY Urdbeow 76 eAaBev Npporrer, ev- 
tav0a d& TO TpoKeypevp TO EdwKev dxddovOov jv. As Oltramare 
observes: Paul wishes to speak of the spiritual gifts granted to the 
Christian in the measure of the gift of Christ, exalted to heaven. 
An expression of Scripture occurs to him, which strikes him as 
being “le mot de la situation.” Depicting originally the triumph 
of God, it strikes him as expressing well (mutatis mutandis) the 
triumph of Christ, but he does not identify either the facts or the 
persons. It is, however, remarkable that the same interpretation 
of the words of the psalm is given in the Syriac Version and in the 
Targum. ‘The former may have followed St. Paul, as the Arabic 
and Ethiopic, although made from the Septuagint, have done; 
and it has been suggested that the Targumist, finding a difficulty, 
followed the Syriac,—an improbable supposition. In his expansion 
he interprets the words of Moses, “Thou didst ascend to the 
firmament, Moses the prophet, thou didst take a captivity © 
captive, thou didst teach the words of the law, thou gavest gifts 
to the sons of men.” This Targum as we have it is of compara- 
tively late date. But if we may assume, as no doubt we may, that 
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it is giving us here an ancient interpretation, we have a solution of 
the difficulty so far as St. Paul is concerned; he simply made use 
of the Rabbinical interpretation as being suitable to his purpose. 
Compare 1 Cor. x. 4. No doubt the question remains, What led © 
the Targumist to take this view of the passage? Hitzig suggests 
that as the receiving of gifts seemed not consonant with the 
majesty of God, the paraphrast mentally substituted for np the 
verb pon, which has the same letters in a different order, and 
means “to divide, give a portion,” etc. This verb is rendered 
didwow by the Sept. in Gen. xlix. 27 (EV. “divide”), while in 
2 Chron. xxviil. 21, where it occurs in an otherwise unexampled 
sense “plunder” (EV. “took a portion out of”), the Sept. has 
edaBev (ra év). The feeling that prompted the paraphrast here 
shows itself also in Rashi’s comment, “took, that thou mightest 
give.” 

This renders needless a recourse to the supposition that the 
quotation is from a Christian hymn, which borrowed from the 
psalm. The objection raised to this and to the preceding view 
from the use of A€yet, has no force except on the assumption that 
@edés is to be supplied; and, in fact, in ver. 14 many expositors 
suppose that it is a hymn that is quoted in the same manner. 
Nor can it be truly alleged that St. Paul here treats the words as 
belonging to canonical Scripture, for he draws no inference from 
them, as we shall see. Indeed, if he himself had altered them, 
instead of adopting an existing alteration, it would be equally 
impossible for him to argue from the altered text as if it were 
canonical. 

7XHarAdrevoeev aixpakwotay. “Took captive a body of captives,” 
the cognate accusative, abstract for concrete, as the same word is 
used in 1 Esdr. v. 45 and Judith ii. 9. We have the same expression 
in the song of Deborah: “Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity 
captive, thou son of Abinoam,” Judg. v. 12, which is perhaps the 
source of the expression in the psalm. The interpretation adopted 
in a popular hymn, “captivity is captive led,” as if “captivity” 
meant the power that took captive, is quite untenable, and such a 
use of the abstract is foreign to Hebrew thought. 

Who are these captives? Chrysostom replies: The enemies 
of Christ, viz. Satan, sin, and death. In substance this interpreta- 
tion is no doubt correct, but it is unnecessary to define the 
enemies; the figure is general, that of a triumphant conqueror 
leading his conquered enemies in his train. Compare Col. ii. 15. 
To press the figure further would lead us into difficulties. These 
enemies are not yet finally destroyed, éoxaros éxOpos Katopyetras 6 
Odvaros (1 Cor. xv. 2 5) : 

Theodoret interprets the “captives” as the redeemed (as 
Justin had already done), namely, as having been captives of the 

8 ; 
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devil, o8 yap edev9dpous dvras nas pxpardrevoev, GAN’ bd Tov 
SiaBdrov yeyevnpévovs dvtyxpaurevoev, Kal tiv éAcvdepiay jyiv 
éSwpicaro; and so many moderns. But this does not agree 
with the construction by which the aiyywoAwoia must be the 
result of the action of the verb. Besides, the captives are 
distinguished from évpwro. The same objections hold against 
the view that the captives are the souls of the righteous 
whom Christ delivered from Hades (Lyra, Estius). 

“ And gave gifts.” xaé is omitted in s* A C? D* G 17, al.; 
but inserted in s° B C* and® D°K LP, ad. Syr. A tendency to 
assimilate to the passage in the psalm appears in the reading 
nxvaAddrevoas in A L and several MSS., which nevertheless read 
édwxev, For the gifts compare Acts il. 33. 

9. 7d Bé “AvéBy th got ei ph Str Kal KaréBy cis TA KaTdtepa 
pépn Ths yas. ‘‘Now that He ascended, what is it but that He 
also descended into the lower parts of the earth?” 


There is here a very important variety of reading— 

xaté8n without mpérov is the reading of §* AC* D G 17 67?, Boh. Sahid. 
Eth, Amiat., Iren. Orig. Chrys. (Comm.) Aug. Jerome. 

xaTéBy mpGrov is read in 8° BC°K LP, most mss. Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both) Arm., Theodoret. 

The weight of authority is decidedly on the side of omission. Transcrip- 
tional evidence points the same way. The meaning which presented itself 
on the surface was that Christ who ascended had had His original seat in 
heaven, and that what the apostle intended, therefore, was that He descended 
before He ascended ; hence rp&rov would naturally suggest itself to the mind 
of ‘a reader. On the other hand, it is not easy to see why it should be 
omitted. Reiche, indeed, takes the opposite view. The word, he says, 
might seem superfluous, since both in ver. 8 and ver. 10 we have dvaBas els 
twos without mpwrov ; or, again, unsuitable, since Christ descended but once, 
supposing, namely, that the reference to dvaBds was missed. He thinks 
mpwrov all but necessary to the argument of the apostle. This is just what 
some early copyists thought, and it is a consideration much more likely to 
have affected them than the opposite one, that the word was superfluous. It 
is rejected by most critics, but Westcott and Hort admit it to a place in the 
margin. 

pépn after xardrepa has the authority of § ABCD°KLP, while it is 
omitted by D* G (not f). The versions and Fathers are divided. The word 
is read in Vulg. Boh. Arm. Syr-Pesh., Chrys. Theodoret, Aug., but omitted 
by Goth. Syr. (Sch.) Eth., Iren. Theodotus. The insertion or omission makes 
no difference in the sense. Most recent critical editors retain the word. 
Tischendorf rejected it in his seventh, but restored it in his eighth edition. 
Alford, Ellicott, and Meyer pronounce against it; the last-mentioned 
suggesting that it is a gloss due to the old explanation of the descent into 
hell, in order to mark the place as subterranean. 2 : 

70 8 *AvéBn, t.e. not the word dv¢8y, which had not occurred, 
but that which is implied in avaBds. ti éorw ei pay, k.7.X., te. “ what 
does this mean but,” etc. 1a xatwrepa rs yns. The genitive 
may be either partitive, the lower as distinguished from the higher 


parts of the earth, or of apposition, the lower regions, 7.e. those of 


y 
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the earth. With the former interpretation we may understand either 
death simply, as Chrysostom and the other Greeks, 7a xdrw pépy 
THS ys Tov Odvardv dyow, dard Tis Tov avOpdrwv vrovoias, quoting 
Gen. xliv. 29; Ps. cxlii. 7; or Hades, as the place where departed 
spirits live, which is the view of Tertullian, Irenaeus, Jerome, and 
many moderns, including Bengel, Olshausen, Meyer (later editions), 
Alford, Ellicott, Barry. 

But there are serious objections to this. First, if the apostle had 
meant to say that Christ descended to a depth below which there 
was no deeper, as He ascended to a height above which was none 
higher, he would doubtless have used the superlative. 7a xaTwrepa 
Hépn Tis ys, if the genitive is partitive, could mean “the low-lying 
regions of the earth,” in opposition to 7a dvwrepixa pépn (Acts 
xix. 1). Meyer, indeed, takes the genitive as depending on the . 
comparative ; but this would be an awkward way of expressing 
what would more naturally have been expressed by an adverb. | 
Ta KaTwrata THS yns Occurs in the Sept. Ps. Ixili. 9, cxxxix. 15 
(katwrdtw); but in the former place the words mean death and 
destruction ; in the latter they figuratively denote what is hidden, 
the place of formation of the embryo. The corresponding Hebrew 
phrase is found in Ezek. xxxil. 18, 24, referring to death and 
destruction, but rendered BdOos rhs vps. Cf. Matt. xi. 23, where 
goov is used similarly. Such passages would support Chrysostom’s 
view rather than that under consideration. But, secondly, all 
these Old Testament expressions are poetic figures, and in a mere 
statement of fact like the present, St.’ Paul would hardly have given 
such a material local designation to the place of departed spirits, 
especially in connexion with the idea of Christ filling all things. 
Thirdly, the antithesis is between earth and heaven, between an 
ascent from earth to heaven, and a descent which is therefore 
probably from heaven to earth. Some, indeed, who adopt this 
view understand the descent as from heaven, some as from earth. 
For the argument from the connexion, see what follows. 

For these reasons it seems preferable to take “the lower 
parts of the earth” as=‘“‘this lower earth.” Those who adopt 
this view generally assume that the descent preceded the ascent, 
and therefore understand by the descent, the Incarnation. This 
view, however, is not free from difficulty. St. Paul is speaking of 
the unity of the whole on the one hand, and of the diversity of 
individual gifts on the other. The latter is the topic in ver. 7 
and again in ver. 11. To what purpose would be an interpolation 
such as this? It is not brought in to prove the heavenly pre- 
existence of Christ; that is assumed as known; for ascent to heaven 
does not imply descent thence, except on that assumption. And 
why the emphatic assertion of the identity of Him who ascended 
with Him who had previously descended, which was self-evident ? 
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But, in fact, this ascension is not what is in question, but the 
giving of gifts; what had to be shown was, that a descent was 
necessary, in order that He who ascended should give gifts. The 
descent, then, was contemporaneous with the giving, and, therefore, 
subsequent to the ascent. This seems to be indicated by the xa: 
before xaréBy. It seems hardly possible to take kal xareBy 
otherwise than as expressing something subsequent to 4avéBy. 
The meaning then is, that the ascent would be without an object, 
unless it were followed by a descent. This is the descent of 
Christ to His Church alluded to in ii. 17, “came and preached” ; 
in iii. 17, “that Christ may dwell in your hearts”; and which we 
also find in John xiv. 23, “we will come. to Him”; also 76, 3 and 
xvi. 22, It is now clear why it was necessary to assert that o 
xataBds was the same as 6 dvaBds. ‘This interpretation is ably 
maintained by v. Soden. 

10. 6 KataBas attés éotw kai 6 dvaBas brepdvw mavtwv Tor 
otpavav iva mAnpdon ta wdvta. “He Himself that descended 
is also He that ascended high above all the heavens, that He 
might fill all things.” 

autds is not “the same,” which would be 6 aizds, but emphatic. 
ov yap &dAos KateAyAvoe kal ddAXos aveAnjAvOev, Theodoret. 

“All the heavens” is probably an allusion to the seven 
heavens of the Jews. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, tpiros otpavds, and 
Heb. iv. 14, dueAyAvOdra rots ovpavors, “that He might fill all 
things.” 

This has sometimes been understood to mean “that He might 
fill the universe,” as when we read in Jer. xxiii. 24, uy ovdxt Tor 
ovpavoy Kal THy ynv éyo tAnpO; But how can the occupation of a 
special place in heaven have for its object presence throughout 
the universe? Moreover, this does not agree with the context, 
which refers to the gifts to men. In fact, in order to explain this 
connexion, the omnipresence is resolved by some commentators 
into the presence everywhere of His gifts (Harless), or else of His 
government (Chrys, a/.). A similar result is reached by others, who 
take rAynpdon as meaning directly “fill with His gifts” (De Wette, 
Bleek, a/.), ra wévra being either the universe, or men, or members 
of the Church. But zAypoiv by itself can hardly mean “ fill with 
gifts.” Rickert explains, “accomplish all,” viz. all that He had te 
accomplish. . But the words must clearly be interpreted in accord- 
ance with i. 23, Ta ravra év waow wAnpovpévov, which they obviously 
repeat. Oltramare interprets, “that He might render all perfect, 
and (in conformity with this purpose), He gave,” etc. 

11. kai adrtds Edwxev Tods pev dmoaTd\ous, Tous SE TpopyTas, TOUS 
Bé edayyehtotds, Tods S€ Toundvas Kai Sidackddous. ‘And He Him- 
self gave some as apostles, some as prophets, some as evangelists, 
some as pastors and teachers.” 
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éSwxevy is not a Hebraism for eero (1 Cor. xii. 28); it is 
obviously chosen because of edwxev déuara in the quotation, as if 
the apostle had said, “the gifts He gave were,” etc. It is not 
merely the fact of the institution of the offices that he wishes to 
bring into view, but the fact that they were gifts to the Church. 
Christ gave the persons ; the Church appointed to the office (Acts 
xiii. 2, xiv. 23). The enumeration here must be compared with 
that in 1 Cor. xii. 28, ““God hath set some in the Church, first, 
apostles ; secondly, prophets; thirdly, teachers; then miraculous 
powers, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, divers kinds of 
tongues.” There the order of the first three is expressly defined ; 
the latter gifts are not mentioned here, perhaps, as not expressing 
offices, but special gifts which were only occasional ; and, besides, 
they did not necessarily belong to distinct persons from the 
former. 

“ Apostles.” This word is not to be limited to the Twelve, as 
Lightfoot has shown in detail in his excursus on Gal. i. 17. 
Besides St. Paul himself, Barnabas is certainly so called (Acts 
xiv. 4, 14); apparently also James the Lord’s brother (1 Cor. 
xv. 7; Gal. i. 19), and Silvanus (1 Thess. ii. 6, “we might have been 
burdensome to you, being apostles of Christ”). In Irenaeus and 
Tertullian the Seventy are called apostles (Iren. ii. 21. 1; Tert. 
adv. Marc. iv. 24). According to the Greek Fathers, followed by 
Lightfoot, Andronicus and Junia are called apostles in Rom. xvi. 7. 
In 2 Cor. viii. 23 and Phil. ii. 25 the messengers of the Churches 
are called “apostles of the Churches.” But to be an apostle of 
Christ it seems to have been a condition that he should have seen 
Christ, 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, and have, moreover, been a witness of 
the resurrection (Acts i. 8, 21-23). Their office was not limited 
to any particular locality. Prophets are mentioned along with 
apostles in ii. 20, iii, 5. Chrysostom distinguishes them from 
“‘teachers” by this, that he who prophesies utters everything from 
the spirit, while he who teaches sometimes discourses from his 
own understanding. “ Foretelling” is not implied in the word 
either etymologically or in classical or N.T. usage. In classical 
writers it is used of interpreters of the gods. For N.T. usage, com- 
pare Matt. xxvi. 68, ‘Prophesy, who is it that smote thee” ; 
Tit. i. 12, “a prophet of their own,” where it is used in the sense 
of the Latin “vates”; Matt. xv. 7, “well hath Isaiah prophesied 
of you”; and especially 1 Cor. xiv. 3, “‘He that prophesieth 
speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 
Also Acts xv. 32, “ Judas and Silas, being themselves also prophets, 
exhorted the brethren . . . and confirmed them.” The function 
of the prophet has its modern parallel in that of the Christian 
preacher, who discourses “‘to edification, exhortation, and com- 
fort” to those who are already members of the Church, ‘“ Preach- 
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ing,” in the English Version of the N.T., means proclaiming the 
gospel to those who have not yet known it («ypurrewv, ebayyedi- 
Ceo Oar). 

By “evangelists” we are doubtless to understand those whose 
special function it was to preach the gospel to the heathen in sub- 
ordination to the apostles. They did not possess the qualifications 
or the authority of the latter (zepidvres éxnjputrov, says Theodoret). 
One of the deacons is specially called an evangelist (Acts xxi. 8). 
Timothy is told by St. Paul to do the work of an evangelist, but 
his office included other functions. 

Tos S€é mopevas Kat Si8ackddous. The first question is whether 
these words express distinct offices or two characters of the same 
office. Many commentators—both ancient and modern—adopt 
the former view, differing, however, greatly in their definitions. 
Theophylact understands by “pastors,” bishops and presbyters, 
and by “teachers,” deacons. But there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that deacons would be called dddoxaAo. On the other hand, 
the circumstance that rots dé is not repeated before didacKdAous is in 
favour of the view that the words express two aspects of the same 
office. So Jerome: ‘Non enim ait: alios autem pastores et alios 
magistros, sed alios pastores et magistros, ut qui pastor est, esse 
debeat et magister.” This, indeed, is not quite decisive, since it 
might only mark that the gifts of pastors and of teachers are not 
so sharply distinguished from one another as from those that 
precede ; and it must be admitted that in a concise enumeration 
such as the present, it is in some degree improbable that this 
particular class should have a double designation. This much is 
clear, that “ pastors and teachers” differ from the preceding classes 
in being attached to particular Churches. The name “pastors” 
implies this, and this term no doubt includes ézioxoro and 
mperBurepo.. Compare 1 Pet. v. 2 (addressing the zpeoBurepor), 
moundvate TO év tty rotuviov Tov Oeod, éerucxorovvres (om. RV. 
mg.): 1 Pet. ii, 25, rov mowméva Kat éricxorov tov Wuxdv tpav, 
where éxicxorov seems to explain rouujv: Acts xx. 28, TH rounvio 
év @ vpas 7O Lvedua 1d ayrov Gero émakdrovs, Topatvew THY éxKA, 
mouunv was used in the earliest classical writers of rulers of the 
people. Even in Homer we have Agamemnon, for instance, 
called rrouunv Aadv. The zouuyv of a Christian Church would, of 
course, be a teacher as well as a governor; it was his business to 
guide the sheep of the flock; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 2, det rév éxioKxorov 
. « » Odaxrixdy (elvar): also Tit. i. 9, But there would naturally be 
other teachers not invested with the same authority and not form- 
ing a distinct class, much less co-ordinate with the éicxomot 
Had rots dé been repeated, it might have seemed to separate 
sharpiy the function of teaching from the office of romyv. It is 
easy to see that émicxoros would have been a much less suitable 
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word here, since it does not suggest the idea of a moral and 
spiritual relation. 

12-16. Zhe object of all is the perfection of the saints, that they 
may be one in the faith, and mature in knowledge, so as not to be 
carried away by the winds of false doctrine ; but that the whole body, 
as one organism deriving tts nourishment from the Head, may be 
perfected in love. 

12. mpds Tov Kataptiopov tav dyiwv, eis epyov Siakovias, eis 
oikodopiy Tod odpatos Tod Xptotod. “With a view to the perfecting 
of the saints unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of 
the body of Christ.” The xaraptiopos trav dy. is the ultimate 
purpose, with a view to which the teachers, etc., have been given 
eis epyov Siax, eis otk. «.7.A.. The Authorised Version follows 
Chrysostom in treating the three clauses as co-ordinate, éxaoros 
olkodopel, Exaotos Katapriler, exaaros Suaxovet. The change in the 
prepositions is not decisive against this, for St. Paul is rather fond 
of such variety. But if the three members were parallel, épyov 
dcaxovias should certainly come first as the more indefinite and the 
mediate object. In fact, Grotius and others suppose the thoughts 
transposed. A plausible view is that adopted by De Wette and 
many others, that the two latter members depend on the first. 
“With a view to the perfecting of the saints, so that they may be 
able to work in every way to the building up,” etc. But in a 
connexion like this, where offices in the Church are in question, 
diaxovéa can only mean official service; and this does not belong to 
the saints in general. 

Olshausen supposes the two latter members to be a subdivision 
of the first, thus: ‘for the perfecting of the saints, namely, on the 
one hand, of those who are endowed with gifts of teaching for the 
fulfilment of their office ; and, on the other hand, as regards the 
hearers, for the building up of the Church.” But it is impossible 
to read into the words this distinction, ‘on the one hand,” “on 
the other hand”; and the oixodopx7) tod awyatos describes the 
function of teachers rather than of hearers. Besides, we cannot 
suppose the teachers themselves to be included among those who 
are the objects of the functions enumerated in ver. 11. 

The word kxatapricuds does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. Galen uses 
it of setting a dislocated joint. The verb xarapri¢w by its etymology means 
to restore or bring to the condition dprios, and is used Matt. v. 21 of 
‘“mending ” nets; in Heb. xi. 3 of the ‘‘ framing” of the world. It occurs 
Gal. vi. 1 in the figurative sense, ‘‘ restore such one.” In Luke vi. 4o the 
sense is as here, ‘‘to perfect,” karypricuévos mas eorar ws 6 diddoKados 
airod. Also in 2 Cor. xiii. 11, karaprifecOe. Comp. 26. 9, Tav tpwv 
kardprisw. Karapricpds is the completed result of kardpriots. 

oikodouv Tov owpatos. The confusion of metaphors is excused 
by the fact that oixodou had for the apostle ceased to suggest its 
primary meaning ; cf. 1 Cor. vill. 10; 1 Thess. v. 11, and below, 
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ver. 16. The fact that both oixodou7 and dpa rod Xpurrod have a 
distinct metaphorical sense accounts for the confusion, but does 
not prove it non-existent. The ancients were less exacting in 
such matters than the moderns; even Cicero has some strange 
examples. See on iil. 18. 

It is useful to bear this in mind when attempts are made else- 
where to press too far the figure involved in some word. 

13. HEXpt kaTavThowpev ot mares eis THY évoryTa THs mioTews Kat 
THs émtyveocews TOU viod Tob os eis dvdpa TéeLov, eis eTpov HAtklas 
rod wAnpdpatos tod Xpiotod. “Till we all (we as a whole) attain 
to the oneness of the faith, and of the thorough knowledge of the 
Son of God, to a full-grown man, to the measure of the stature (or 
maturity) of the fulness of Christ.” jéxpe is without dv because 
the result is not uncertain. of wdyres, ‘‘ we, the whole body of us,” 
namely, all believers, not all men (as Jerome), which is against the 
- preceding context (rv dyiwv). The oneness of the faith is opposed 
to the kAvowviLdpevor Kal repipepdpevot, «.7.r., ver. 14. “ Contrarius 
unitati est omnis ventus,” Bengel. éiyvwovs is not merely explana- 
tory of wioris, which is indeed a condition of it, but a distinct 
notion. Tov viod rod @eot belongs to both substantives. The Son 
of God is the specific object of Christian faith as well as know- 
ledge. 

eis dvdpa téXevov, a perfect, mature man, to which the following 
vaio is opposed. Comp. Polyb. p. 523, éAmioavres ds radio 
vytio xpycacba TO Biri, Sid te Tiv yAtkiav Kal THY ametplay 
Tov pev ®, eipov téXevov dvdpa. The singular is used because it 
refers to the Church as a whole; it corresponds to the es xauvds 
av@pwros. It is doubtful whether we are to take 7Atxia as “ age” 
or “stature”; not only #Arkéa itself but pérpov yAukfas occurs in 
both senses, the ripeness of full age, and the measure of stature. 
In the N.T. #Aucéa has the meaning “stature” in Luke xix. 3, 
HAucia. puxpds jv, and “age” in John ix, 21, #AcKiav eye. 
“‘ Mature age” is the most common signification in Greek writers, 
whereas the adjective 7Auxds most frequently refers to magnitude. 
It would appear, therefore, that to a Greek reader it is only the 
connexion in which it stands that would decide. There is nothing 
here to decide for “stature” ; wérpov, indeed, might at first sight 
seem to favour this, but we have in Philostratus, Vit. Soph. P. 543, 
TO mérpov THs HAtKias Tals pev dAAaLs ertaoTHpaLs yypws dpx7). 

On the other hand, what the context refers to is the idea of 
“maturity”; if “stature” were unambiguously expressed, it could 
only be understood as a mark of maturity ; any comparison with 
physical magnitude would be out of the question. See on Lk. ii. 52. 

“ Of the fulness of Christ,” ze. to which the fulness of Christ 
belongs. 

Some expositors take zAxypwyua here as if used by a Hebraism 
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for werypwpévos = perfect, complete, either agreeing with Xpurrot 
(werAnpwpévov) or with Arias (rewAnpwpmevys), thus interpreting 
either “the measure of the perfect (mature) Christ,” or “of the 
perfect stature of Christ,” which again may be explained as that 
which Christ produces. But this supposition is inadmissible. We 
cannot separate 76 mAnpwpa tov Xpiorod. Or, again, 7d rAjpwua 
tod Xptorod is understood to mean, “what is filled by Christ,” 
z.e. the Church, which is so called in i. 23. But apart from the 
wrong sense thus given to wAypwpa, there is a wide difference 
between predicating 76 aA. of the Church, and using the term as 
synonymous with éxxkAyoia. We may ask, too, How can we all 
arrive at the maturity of the Church? A better interpretation 
is that which makes 76 zA. tod Xp.=the fulness of Christ, ze. 
the maturity is that to which belongs the full possession of the 
gifts of Christ. Oltramare objects that this interpretation rests on 
an erroneous view of the sense of tAjpwpa tod Xp., which does not 
mean the full possession of Christ, nor the full gracious presence 
of Christ. Moreover, it makes érpov superfluous, and makes the 
whole clause a mere repetition of «is dvdpa réXevov. With his view 
of wArpwya= perfection (see i. 23), there is a distinct advance, 
“‘to the measure of the stature (z.e. to the height) of the perfection 
of Christ.” This is also Riickert’s view. 

It is questioned whether St. Paul here conceives this ideal as one 
to be realised in the present life or only in the future. Amongst the 
ancients, Chrysostom, Theoph., Oecum., Jerome, took the former 
view, Theodoret the latter. It would probably be an error to 
suppose that the apostle meant definitely either one or the other. 
He speaks of an ideal which may be approximated to. But 
though it may not be perfectly attainable it must be aimed at, and 
this supposes that its attainment is not to be represented as 
impossible. See Dale, Lect. xv. p. 283. 

14. tva pyére dyev vitor, Krudwrrbduevor Kal mepipepdpevor 
Tavtt dvépw tis SiSacxadlas. “That we may be no longer 
children tossed and borne to and fro by every wind of teaching.” 
This does not depend on ver. 13, for one does not become a mature 
man in order to grow. Ver. 12 states the final goal of the work of 
the teachers ; ver. 13, that which must take place in the meantime 
in order to the attainment of that end. «Avdwnduevor from 
«Avdwv, a billow or surge, may mean either tossed by the waves or 
tossed like waves, as in Josephus, Azz. ix. 11. 3, 6 dypos tapac- 
copevos Kal KAvowviCouevos. Here, as dvéuw is most naturally 
connected with it as well as with zeprd., the latter seems best; 
and this corresponds with Jas. 1. 8, Ssaxpuvduevos gouxe KAVdwvr 
Gordoons aveuilouevy. A similar figure occurs in Jude 12, vepéAau 
dvvdpou bd dveuwy wapapepdsuevor: cf. Heb. xiii. 9, didaxaits rouxtAats 
py wapadéperde. ; 
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dvéuw does not refer to “ emptiness ” nor to “impulsive power,” 
but rather is chosen as suitable to the idea of changeableness. So 
Theophylact : 77 tporp éupévwy Kal dvéuous éxddece ras dtaddpovs 
didacxadias, The article before 8d. does not “give definitive 
prominence to the teaching” (Eadie), but marks teaching in_ 
the abstract. 

év rh KuBeta tov dvOpdrwv. “Through the sleight of men.” 
xuBeta, from KvGos, is properly “ dice-playing,” and hence “ trickery, 
deceit.” Soden prefers to take it as expressing conduct void of 
seriousness; these persons play with the conscience and the 
soul’s health of the Christians. But this is not the ordinary sense 
of the word. év is instrumental, the words, expressing the means 
by which the zepid. x«.7.A. is attained. There is no objection to 
this on the ground that it would thus be pleonastic after év dvéne 
(Ell.), since év tH «x. is not connected with wepipepdmevor, but 
with the whole clause. Ellicott himself says. the preposition 
“appears rather to denote the e/emenzé, the evil atmosphere as it 
were, 7z which the varying currents of doctrine exert their force.” 
“Element” is itself figurative, and requires explanation; and if 
“evil atmosphere,” etc., is intended as an explanation, it is clear 
that no such idea is implied in the Greek, nor would it be at all 
in St. Paul’s way to carry out the figure in such detail, or to 
expect the reader to compare xvBeia to the atmosphere; see on Vv. 5. 

év wavoupyla mpds Thy peOodelav THs wAdvys. “ By craftiness, 
tending to the scheming of error.” avotpyos and avoupyia are 
used in the Sept. generally, if not invariably, in a good or an 
indifferent sense, ‘‘ prudent,” Prov. xili. 1; “prudence,” Prov. i. 4, 
vill. 5; ‘‘shrewdness,” Ecclus. xxi. 12; Josh. ix. 4 (though this 
latter may be thought an instance of a bad sense). Polybius also 
uses zravodpyos in the sense of decvds, “clever, shrewd.” In classical 
writers the words have almost invariably a bad sense, the substan- 
tive meaning “ knavery, unscrupulous conduct.” 

In the N.T. the substantive occurs five times, always in a bad 
sense (Luke xx. 23; 1 Cor. lil. 19; 2 Cor. iv. 2, xi. 3, and here), 
the adjective once, 2 Cor. xii. 16, in the sense “crafty.” 

peOodeia is found only here and ch. vi. 11. The verb 
peSodedw is used, however, by Polybius, Diodorus, and the Sept., 
and means to deal craftily (cf. 2 Sam. xix. 27, where Mephibosheth 
says of Ziba, peOddevoev év TH SoVAw cov); the substantive péodos, 
from which it is derived, being used by later authors in the mean- 
ing “cunning device.” zAdvy has its usual meaning “error,” not 
“seduction” (a meaning which it never has, not even in 2 Thess. 
ii, 11), and the genitive is subjective, thus personifying error. In 
the Revised Version pds is taken as=according to, “after the 
wiles of error,” a comma being placed after wavouvpyig. his 
seems to leave the latter word too isolated. Moreover, this sense 


? 
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of pds, though appropriate after verbs of action, being founded on 
the idea of “looking to,” or the.like, does not agree with the 
participles kAvd. and zepid. Codex A adds after wAdvys, rod 
dua BdXrov, an addition suggested probably by vi. 11. 

15. ddnPedovres S€ ev dydawy. “But cherishing truth in love.” 
RV. has “speaking truth in love,” only differing from AV. by 
the omission of the article before “truth,” but with “dealing 
truly” in the margin. Meyer insists that dAyOevew always means 
“to speak the truth.” But the verb cannot be separated from 
dAnbeio, Verbs in -eJw express the doing of the action which is 
signified by the corresponding substantive in -eia. Of this we 
have two examples in ver. 14, xvBe«la, which is the action of 
KuBevev, peOodeia of pefodeberv, Comp. KkodAaxeia, koAaKketw ; Bpa- 
Bev, dpioredo, dyyapedw with their substantives in -e/a, and many 
others. Now éAneia is not limited to spoken truth, least of all 
_in the N.T. In this Epistle observe iv. 24, d:xatoovvn Kal doud- 
TyTL THS aAnOeias, also iv. 21 and v. 9; and compare the expres- 
sions “walking in truth,” “the way of truth,” “not obeying the 
truth, but obeying unrighteousness, dduia.” Here, where the 
warning is not to the false teachers, but to those who were in 
danger of being misled like children by them, “speaking truth” 
appears out of place. As to the connexion of év dydzy, it seems 
most natural to join it with dAyGevovres, not only because other- 
wise the latter word would be harshly isolated, but because the 
“growth” is so fully defined by the following words. If, indeed, 
love were not mentioned, as it is, at the end of ver. 16, there 
might be more reason to adopt the connexion with aiéjowper, on 
the ground that considering the frequent references to it, as in 
iv. 2, ili, 18, 19, it was not likely to have been omitted in 
speaking of growth. Connected with ddyOevew, ev dydry is not 
a limitation, but a general characteristic of the Christian walk ; 
“Not breaking up, but cementing brotherly love by. walking in 
truth ” (Alford). Probably, however, the apostle intended ev 
dydzyn to be connected both with the preceding and the following ; 
his ideas progressing from dAnfela to dydry, and thence to 
avénots. 

abéjowpev eis adtov Ta wavTa os éotiv H Kehady, Xpiotds. “ May 
grow up unto Him in all things, who is the Head, even Christ.” 

av No wpev is not transitive as in 1 Cor. iil. 6; 2 Cor. ix. 10, 
etc., and in the older classical writers and the Septuagint, but in- 
transitive as in later Greek writers and Matt. vi. 28; Luke 
i. 80, ii. 40, and elsewhere ; cf. here also ii. 21. 

eis avrov. Meyer understands this to mean “in relation to 
Him,” with the explanation that Christ is the head of the body, 
the growth of whose members is therefore in constant relation to 
Him as determining and regulating it. The commentary on «is 
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airév is, he says, given by é& ob, «.7.X., the one expressing the 
ascending, the other the descending direction of the relation of 
the growth to the head, He being thus the goal and the source 
of the development of the life of the Church. However correct 
this explanation may be in itself, it can hardly be extracted from 
the interpretation of «is as “in relation to,” which is, vague and 
feeble. Nor does it even appear that «is aitévy admits of such a 
rendering at all. Such expressions as és 6= “in regard to which,” 
eis tatra = “quod attinet ad .. .” etc., are not parallel. Inter- 
preted according to these analogies, the words would only mean 
“with respect to Him, that we should grow,” and the order would 
be eis adrov aig. Meyer has adopted this view from his reluctance 
to admit any interpretation which does not agree with the figure 
of the head. But that figure is not suggested until after this. 
We have first the Church as itself becoming dvijp réActos, then 
this figure is departed from, and the readers individually are 
represented as possible vy. The subjects of atéyowper, then, 
are not yet conceived as members of a body, but as separate 
persons. But as soon as the pronoun introduces Christ, the idea 
that He is the head suggests itself, and leads to the further 
development in ver. 16. 

We can hardly fail to see in avé. «is airév a variation of 
KatavTnowpev els avdpa TéAcov, cis pérpov HALKias TOD mA. TOD 
Xp. “Unto Him.” This would seem to mean at once “unto 
Him as a standard,” and “so as to become incorporated with 
Him”; not that eis airév by itself could combine both meanings, 
but that the thought of the apostle is passing on to the idea 
contained in the words that follow. He begins with the idea of 
children growing up to a certain standard of maturity, and with 
the word atrdv passes by a rapid transition to a deeper view of 
the relation of this growth to Christ the Head. 

Harless, to escape the difficulty of avé eis abrév, connects the 
latter words with éy dydry, “in love to Him.” The order of the 
words is certainly not decisive against this view; instances of such 
a hyperbaton are sufficiently frequent, but there seems no reason 
for it here, and it would make the introduction of “ Who is the 
Head” very abrupt. 

Ta. ravta, the ordinary accusative of definition, “‘in all the parts 
of our growth.” 

Xpiords. This use of the nominative in apposition with the 
relative, where we might have expected the accusative Xpuordy, is a 
usual Greek construction. Compare Plato, Afo/. p. 41 A, eipyoe 
Tovs ws GANOGs SiKacrds, olep Kal A€yovrar exel Sixalew Mivus re 
kat “‘PaddpavOos cat Aiaxos. The Received Text has é Xpuords, with 
DGKL, Chrys. Theod. The article is wanting in 8 A BC, Bas. 
Cyr. 
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16. e& of mav 7d capa cuvappodoyoupevoy Kal cupPiPaldpevor. — 
“From whom the whole body fitly framed and put together.” é€ 
ov goes with avénow woveirax. The present participles indicate 
that the process is still going on. On ovvapy. cf. il, 21. The use 
of the word there forbids the supposition that the derivation from 
dpycs, a joint, was before the mind of the writer. cvpPiBdlw is 
used by classical writers in the sense of bringing together, either 
persons figuratively (especially by way ef reconciliation) or things. 
Compare Col. ii. 2, cvp/3. év dyary. As to the difference between 
the two verbs here, Benge! says: “ovvappu. pertinet ad 76 regulare, 
ut partes omnes in situ suo et relatione mutua recte aptentur, 
ovp@. notat simul firmitudinem et consolidationem.” So Alford 
and Eadie. Ellicott thinks the more exact view is that oupf. 
refers to the aggregation, ovvapp. to the interadaptation of the 
component parts. ‘This would seem to require that ovpf., as the 
condition of cvvapp., should precede.- Perhaps it might be more 
correct to say that ovvapp. corresponds to the figure capa, the 
apostle then, in the consciousness that he is speaking of persons, 
adding ovp8. (so Harless and, substantially, Meyer). In the 
parallel, Col. ii. 19, we have értxopyyovpevoy kal cup Pi. Baldpevor. 
In that Epistle the main theme is “the vital connexion with the 
Head; in the Ephesians, the unity in diversity among the mem- 
bers” (Lightfoot). Hence the substitution here of ovvapp. for 
émtxop. But the idea involved in the latter is here expressed in 
the corresponding substantive. 

81a méons Adis THs émyxopynylas. ‘Through every contact with 
the supply.” The parallel in Col. ii. 19 seems to decide that these 
words are to be connected with the participles. 

addy has some difficulty. It has been given the meaning 
“joint,” “sensation,” “contact.” If by “joint” is understood 
those parts of two connected limbs which are close to the touching 
surfaces (which is no doubt the common use of the word), then 
ady cannot be so understood ; it means “touching” or “ contact,” 
and can no more mean “joint” in this sense than these English 
words can have that meaning. And what would be the meaning 
of “every joint of supply”? Eadie answers: “ Every joint whose 
function it is to afford such aid.” But this is not the function of 
a joint, and this notion of the supply being through joints would 
be a very strange one and strangely expressed. Besides, it would not 
be consistent with the fact that it is from Christ that the émyopryia 
proceeds. Theodoret takes a7 to mean “‘sense” or “sensation.” 
adyy tyv alcOyow mpoonyopevoer, erred) Kal avry pia TOV TevTE 
aic@yocewv, that is, “the apostle calls sensation ‘touch,’ because 
this is one of the five senses, and he names the whole from the 
part.” hrysostom is more obscure, and seems to make, not a¢7js 
alone, but adijs tis ériy.=aicOyoews ; for when he proceeds to 
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expound, he says: 1d rvedua éxelvo 76 emtxopyyovmevov Tots weAeow 
dro THs Kepadryns Exdorov péAouvs amropevov obtws évepyet. Theo- 
doret’s interpretation is adopted by Meyer, “every feeling in which 
the supply (namely, that which is given by Christ) is perceived.” 
But although the singular é¢7, which sometimes means the sense 
of touch, might naturally be used to signify “feeling” in general ; 
yet we cannot separate this passage from that in Col. where we 
have the plural; and, as Lightfoot observes, until more cogent 
examples are forthcoming, “we are justified in saying that ai 
ddai could no more be used for ai aic@yoes, than in English ‘the 
touches’ could be taken as a synonym for ‘the senses.’” Meyer, 
indeed, takes the word there as “the feelings, sensations”; but 
there is no evidence that dai could have this meaning either. 
Besides, “the conjunction of such incongruous things as trav adov 
kat ovvdéopwv, under the vinculum of the same article and preposi- 
tion, would be unnatural.” It remains that we take a¢y in the 
sense of “contact,” which suits both this passage and that in Col. 
Lightfoot, on Col. ii. 19, gives several passages from Galen and 
Aristotle in illustration of this signification. Here we need only 
notice the distinction which Aristotle makes between ovudvors and 
apy, the latter signifying only “contact,” the former ‘‘ cohesion.” 
9 aby THs ércxopyyias, then, is the touching of, ze. contact with, the 
supply. darecOat tis érvy. would ‘mean “to take hold of, or get 
in touch with,” the éry.; hence da wdons dpas tis érey may 
well mean “through each part being in touch with the ministra- 
tion.” So Oecumenius: 7 dard rod Xpiotod Kkatiotoa mvevpatiKy 
Svvapis évds Exdorov péAovs abrod darouévn. Oltramare under- 
stands the gen. as gen. auctoris=éx ts émixop.= THs ays 7s 
éxexopnynoe, “par toute sorte de jointures provenant de sa 
largesse.” émtxopyyia occurs again Phil. i. 19; it is found nowhere 
else except in ecclesiastical writers. But the verb émxopyyéw 
(which occurs five times in the N.T.) is also found, though rarely, 
in later Greek writers. 
kat évépyevav év wétpw évds Exdotou pepous, 
Mépous is the reading of § BD GK LP, Arm., Theodoret, etc. ; but AC, 
Vulg. Syr. Boh., Chrys. have uédous. This is so naturally suggested by the 
figure of o@ua that we can hardly doubt that it came in either by a natural 


mistake or as an intentional emendation. But pépovs is really much more 
suitable, as more general. 


“ According to the proportionate working of each several part.” 
évépyeta does not mean “ power,” but “acting power,” “activity,” 
“working,” so that the interpretation of xaz’ évépyetav as adverbial = 
“ powerfully,” is excluded. As to the connexion of the following 
words, év 4érpw may be taken either with xar’ évepy. or as govern- 
_ ing évds éx. wép. The latter is the view adopted by many com- 
mentators, with so little hesitation that they do not mention the 
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other. Thus Eadie and Ellicott render ‘according to energy in 
the measure of each individual part.” This is not very lucid, and 
Ellicott therefore explains ‘in the measure of (s¢. commensurate 
with).” Alford’s rendering is similar. If this is understood to 
mean “the energy which is distributed to every part,” etc., as it 
apparently must be, we miss some word which should suggest the 
idea of distribution, which év certainly does not. Moreover, 
évépyeva, from its signification, requires to be followed by some 
defining word, and elsewhere in the N.T. always is so. 

It is preferable, therefore, to join év »érpw closely with évépyea, 
which it qualifies, and which is then defined by the genitive 
following. It is as if the writer had been about to say xar’ évepy. 
évos éx., and then recalling the thought of ver. 7 inserted év pérpo. 
If this view (which is Bengel’s) is correct, the reason assigned by 
Meyer for connecting these words with av&. wovetrau instead of with 
the participles falls to the ground, viz. that mézpw suits the idea of 
growth better than that of joining together. The RV. appears to 
agree with the view here taken. 

Thy avénow tod cdpatos woveitat, “Carries on the growth of 
the body.” In Col. ti. 19 we have avée riy avénow; here the 
active participation of the body as a living organism in promoting 
its own growth is: brought out, and this especially in order to 
introduce év dydryn. The middle vovetras is not “intensive,” but 
is appropriately used of the body promoting its own growth; zovet 
would imply that cdua and owparos had a different reference. 
odparos is used instead of éavrod, no doubt because of the remote- 
ness Of cdpa, as well as because éavrod was required presently. 
Compare Luke iii. 19. 

cis oiKodopv éautod év dyday. On the mixture of metaphors 
cf. ver. 12. oixodopuy is not suitable to the figure of a.body, but is 
suggested by the idea of the thing signified to which the figure in 
oik, 1S SO familiarly applied. It would be awkward to separate év 
aya7y from oix. and join it with avgnow zovetrat, as Meyer does on 
account of the correspondence with ver. 15. Through the work 
of the several parts the building up of the whole is accomplished 
by means of love. Observe that it is the growth of the whole that 
is dwelt on, not that of the individual parts. 

17-24. Admonition, that knowing how great the blessings of 
which they have been made partakers, they should fashion their lives 
accordingly, putting off all that belongs to thetr old life, and putting 
on the new man. 

17%. todto oty héyw kat paptépopar év Kupiw. Resumes from 00. 
1-3. As Theodoret observes: méAw avehaPe tijs Tapaiverews TO 
mpootmiov. obdv, as often, has simply this resumptive force, and does 
not indicate any inference from what precedes ; for the exhorta- 
tion begun wv. 1-3 was interrupted, and the (oe mepuratelv of 
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ver. 1 is repeated in the negative form in ver. 17. The rotro looks 
forward. 

poptvpopau, “I protest, conjure” = Siapaprvpouat. Polyb. p. 1403, 
cvvdpapdvtwv Tov éyxwpiwv Kal paptypopévwy Tods dvopas éravdyew 
éxi tiv dpxjv. Thucydides, viil. 53, waprupopever Kai érOeralovtwv 
py xardyewv. The notion of exhortation and precept is involved 
in this and A€yw by the nature of the following context, pyxére 
mepur., as in the passage of Thucydides, so that there is no ellipsis 
of detv. 

év Kupiy. Not either “per Dominum” or “calling the Lord 
to witness.” pdprupa tov Kiupiov xad@, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 
Some expositors have defended this on the ground that N.T. 
writers, following the Hebrew idiom, wrote dudcae év tur; but it by 
no means follows that & rut without 6udca1 could be used in this 
sense any more than xara Avs could be used without épécat 
instead of wpds Acés. 

Ellicott says: “As usual, defining the element or sphere in 
which the declaration is made”; "and so Eadie and Alford. This 
is hot explanation. Meyer is a little clearer: ‘Paul does not 
speak in his own individuality, but Christ is the element in which 
his thought and will move.” iva: @ rw is a classical phrase 
expressing complete dependence on a person. Soph. Oed. Col, 
247, &v tpiv as Ocd KeipeOa: Oed. Tyr. 314, &v coi ydp éoper: 
Eurip. Ad. 277, év cow 8 eopev kal Cav cai py. Compare Acts 
xvii, 28, év atrG Comev Kal xwovpeOa Kal éopev. In the N.T., 
indeed, the expression acquires a new significance from the idea 
of fellowship and union with Christ and with God. Whatever the 
believer does, is done. with a sense of dependence on Him and 
union with Him. *For example, “ speaking the truth” “ marrying ” 
(1 Cor. vii. 39). 

Here, where an apostolic precept is concerned, it is implied 
that the apostle speaks with authority. But the expression would 
hardly have been suitable had he not been addressing those who, 
like himself, had fellowship with the Lord. This interpretation is 
so far from being “ jejune,” that it implies a personal and spiritual 
relation which is put out of sight by the impersonal figure of an 
element.” 

pykéte Gpds meputratety Kabos Kal Ta €Ovyn wepitaret. For the 
infinitive present compare the passages above cited from Thucyd. 
and Polyb. Also Acts xxi. 2, A¢ywv py mepuréuverv: xxi. 4, eAeyov 
pn avaBaivew, where the imperative would be used in oratio directa. 
Demosth. xxvil. 7, A€yw mdvras evévar. Aesch. Agam. 808, eyo 
kar dvdpa, wy @edv, oeBew ene. 


Text. Rec. adds dowd before vy, with x4 D* K L, Syr., Chrys. ete. 
The word is wanting in § AB D*G, Vulg. Boh. 
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The Aourd is more likely to have been added in error than 
omitted. Assuming that it is not genuine, this is an instance of St. 
Paul’s habitual regard for the feelings of his readers. It suggests 
that they are no longer to be classed with the é6vy. They were 
€6vn only év capxi, but were members of the true commonwealth 
of Israel. 

év pataidtyt. Tod vods attav.’ Although in the O.T. idols are 
frequently called pdéraca (compare Acts xiv. 15), the substantive is 
not to be limited to idolatry, to which there is no special reference 
here. It is the falseness and emptiness of their thoughts that are 
in question (cf. Rom. i. 21, éuarawOyoay év rots Siadoyio pots adrav), 
Nor, again, are we, with Grotius, to suppose any special reference to 
the philosophers, merely because in 1 Cor. iii, 20 it is said of the 
diadoytopot t&v copév that they are pdroo. Rather, it refers to 
the whole moral and intellectual character of heathenism; thei 
powers were wasted without fruit. As Photius (quoted by Harless) 
remarks: od 7a THs GAnOeias ppovodtvrTes Kal muxTevovTes Kal Grro- 
dexdpevor GAN aarep dv 6 vots airav parnv avatAdon Kal Aoylonras. 
vovs includes both the intellectual and the practical side of reason, 
except where there is some ground for giving prominence to one 
or the other in particular. Here we have both sides, éoxorwpévor 
referring to the intellectual, drnAAorpiwpévor to the practical. 

18. éckotwpevor TH Savoia dvres, dyddotpiwpévor Tis Luts Tob 


cou. 
e 


écxorwuévor is the form in NAB, while DGKLP have écxoripéva. 
The former appears to be the more classical. 


évres is better joined with the preceding than with the 
following. If dvres ddA. be taken together, this would have to 
be regarded as assigning the ground of éoxor. But the darkness 
was not the effect of the alienation, which, on the contrary, was 
the result of the d@yvow. The position of dvres is not against this, 
since éoxor. 77 8. express a single notion. Meyer illustrates from 
Herod. i. 35, od xaOapos xeipas ewv, and Xen. Ages. xi. 10, tpadraros 
dirots dv. The two participles thus stand in an emphatic position 
at the beginning, and this emphasis is lost by joining évres with 
the following. The change of gender from é6vn to éoxotwpévor 
évres corresponds to a change from the class to the person. 
éoxotwpevor is opposed to redwriopévor (i. 18). We have the 
same expression Rom. i. 21, éoxoricOy 4 dovveros abrév Kapdia, 
and a remarkable parallel in Josephus, rv dudévovay émreoxoticpévous, 
Ant. ix. 4. 3. Avdvove strictly means the understanding, but is not 
so limited in the N.T. Compare Col. i. 21, éypovs 77 Siavoia: 
2 Pet. iii, 1, dueyeipw . . . THv €iduxpwy Sudvowoy. Here, however, 
the connexion decides for the meaning “understanding.” On 
aarnAX. cf. il. 12. 
9 
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THs Cwns Tod @cod. Explained by Theodoret as = Tijs év ap perp 
Cwijs, z.¢. as=the life approved by God, or “godly life.” But Coy 
in N.T. does not mean “course of life,” Bios, but true life as 
opposed to Odvaros. In Gal. v. 25 we have it expressly | dis- 
tinguished from “course of conduct”; «i Couey mvevpari, rvedpare 
kal crorxOpev. Moreover, aandAorptopévor implies separation from 
something real. Erasmus’ explanation of the genitive as one of 
apposition, “vera vita qui est Deus,” is untenable. The analogy 
of % eipyvn rod Ocod, Phil. iv. 7; avéyors tod @eod, Col. ii. 19, 
suggests that the words mean “ the life which proceeds from God” ; 
“‘tota vita spiritualis quae in hoc seculo per fidem et justitiam 
inchoatur et in futura beatitudine perficitur, quae tota peculiariter 
vita Dei est, quatenus a Deo per gratiam datur,” Estius. But 
something deeper than this is surely intended by the genitive, 
which naturally conveys the idea of a character or quality. It is 
the life “qua Deus vivit in suis,” Beza (who, however, wrongly 
adds to this “quamque praecipit et approbat”). Somewhat 
similarly Bengel: ‘Vita spiritualis accenditur in credentibus ex 
ipsa Dei vita.” Hlarless, indeed, argues that the life of regenera- 
tion is not here referred to, since what is in question is not the 
opposition of the heathen to Christianity, but to God; so that fw 
T. cod is to be compared to John i. 3, where the Adyos is said to be 
(from the beginning) the w7 and ds of the world, and thus there 
was an original fellowship of man with God. So in part many 
expositors, regarding the perfect participles as indicating “gentes 
ante defectionem suam a fide patrum, imo potius ante lapsum 
Adami, fuisse participes lucis et vitae,” Bengel. But St. Paul is 
here speaking of the contemporary heathen in contrast to those 
who had become Christians (ver. 17) ; and it is hard to think that if 
he meant to refer to this original divine life in man, he would not 
have expressed himself more fully and precisely. The idea is one 
which he nowhere states explicitly, and it is by no means involved 
of necessity in the tense of the participles, which is sufficiently 
explained as expressing a state. Indeed, the aorist arydAorpiwbevtes 
would more suitably suggest the idea of a time when they were not 
so; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 10, of ovk HAenuevor viv Sé eAenPevres. And how 
can we think the Gentiles as at a prehistoric time rH Savoia not 
€oKoTWEeVoL ? 

Sud Thy dyvovay thy obcay ev adtots Sia Thy Tépwow Tis Kapdias 
aétay, The cause of their alienation from the Divine life is their 
ignorance, and this again results from their hardness of heart. 
Most expositors regard du... dié as co-ordinate, some con- 
necting both clauses with dzyAA. only (Origen, Alford, Eadie, 
Ellicott), others with both participles (Bengel, Harless, Olsh. De 
Wette). Bengel, followed by Olsh. and De Wette, refers dd rv 
dyv. to éox, and dia rHv 7. to dyAA. But this is rather too artificial 
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for a letter. Nor does it yield a satisfactory sense ; for dyvora is not 
the cause of the darkness, but its effect. De Wette evades this by 
saying that ayvova refers to speculative knowledge, éoxor. to practi- 
cal. But there is no sufficient ground for this. The substantive 
dyvoa does not elsewhere occur in St. Paul’s Epistles (it is in his 
speech, Acts xvil. 30, “the times of this ignorance”; and in 
1 Pet. i. 14, besides Acts iii. 17); but the verb is of frequent 
occurrence, and always of ignorance only, not of the absence of a 
higher faculty of knowledge. Such ignorance was not inaccessible 
to light, as is shown by the instances of the converted Gentiles ; but 
so far as it was due to the hardness of their hearts, it was culp- 
able. It is only by the subordination of the latter clause to the 
former that the use of tiv otcay év atrots instead of the simple 
avrav finds a satisfactory explanation. Compare Rom. i. 18-33. 
Ellicott, following Harless, explains these words as pointing out 
the znzdwelling deep-seated nature of the dyvow, and forming a 
sort of parallelism to tis xapdias airéy, and so, as Harless adds, 
opposed to mere external occasions. But there is nothing of this 
in the context, nor in the words otcay év airois. The ignorance 
must be in them; and, unless we take the connexion as above 
(with Meyer), the words express nothing more than airdr. 
mapwots is “hardness,” not “blindness,” as most of the ancient 
versions interpret. Indeed, it is so explained also by Suidas and 
Hesychius, as if derived from an adjective zwpés, “blind” ; which 
seems, however, to be only an invention of the grammarians 
(perhaps from confusion with mypés, with which it is often 
confounded by copyists). It is really derived (through zwpdw) 
from zépos, which originally meant “tufa,” and then “callus,” a 
callosity or hardening of the skin. (It is also used by medical 
writers of the “callus” formed at the end of fractured bones, and 
of “chalkstones” in the joints.) Hence, from the insensibility of 
the parts covered with hard skin, the verb means to make dull or 
insensible. It is thus correctly explained by Theodoret, tépwow 
THv eoxdrnv dvaArynoiav Aéyer’ Kal yap ai TO odpare éyywopevar 
ropdces, ovdepiav alcbyow éxovor. Cicero frequently uses “cal- 
lum” in a similar figurative sense, e.g. “ipse labor quasi callum 
quoddam obducit dolori,” Zusc. Disp. ii. 15. 

19. otrwes, “quippe qui,” “being persons who.” dmndyykédrtes, 
“being past feeling,” a word appropriate to the figure in zaépwors ; 
it properly means to give over feeling pain, and is used by 
Thucydides with an accusative of the thing, dradyodvres ra tdu0, 
ii. 61 ; hence it comes to mean “to be without feeling.” The AV. 
“past feeling” expresses the sense very accurately. Polybius, 
however, has the expression ézaAyotrres tals éXior, and, indeed, 
elsewhere uses the verb in the sense “giving up,” as Hesychius 
interprets, pnxére Oédovres rroveiv. This may be “giving up in 
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despair,” as in i. 58 of the Romans and Carthaginians, kapvovtes 
Hon Tots movous Sia THY Tvvexeray TdV KwWdvvwr, eis TéLOS drHAyoUV. 
Hence some commentators have adopted “ desperantes” here, 
which is the rendering of the Vulgate. Bengel cites from Cicero 
(Epp. ad famil, ii. 16) what looks like a paraphrase of the word: 
“‘diuturna desperatione serum obduruisse animum ad dolorem 
novum.” “ Dolor, says Bengel, “ urget ad medicinam : dolore autem 
amisso, non modo spes sed etiam studium et cogitatio rerum 
bonarum amittitur, ut homo sit excors, effrons, exspes.” Theophy- 
lact gives a similar interpretation : kateppaOupnKores, Kat 1 GéXovres 
Kapely Tpos THY Evpecw TOD Kadod, Kal avadynrus SiareHévres. The 
reading of D G is dayAmuéres (4¢- G); but evidence for the 
textual reading is predominant, and, moreover, danAmixores would 
give a very poor sense. Jerome appears to regard “ desperantes ” 
of the old Latin as an incorrect rendering of amyAmikdres, for 
which he suggests “indolentes sive indolorios.” But he did not 
alter the text of the translation. Probably the other versions 
which express the same meaning had not a different reading ; and, 
on the other hand, the reading of D G may have arisen either from 
the influence of the versions or as a gloss. 

éautods. What is ascribed in Rom. i. 24 to God is ascribed 
here to themselves, in accordance with the hortatory purpose of 
the present passage, so as to fix attention on the part which they 
themselves had in the result. 

écekyys and doéAyera were used by earlier writers (Plato, 
Isaeus, Dem.) in the sense of “insolent, insolence, outrageous” ; 
Later writers apply them in the sense “lasciviousness.” The 
substantive has that meaning in 2 Cor. xii. 21; Gal. v. 19; 
2 Pet. ii. 7, 18; Rom. xiii, 13. In Mark vii: 22; Jude 4; 1 Pet. 
iv. 3; 2 Pet. ii, 2, the meaning is less clearly defined. In the 
LXX it occurs only Wisd. xiv. 22 and 2 Macc. ii. 26. The 
derivation is probably from oéAyw, a form of bye. 

eis Epyaciay dkabapoias mdons. epyacia suggests the idea that 
they made a business of dxafapoia. So Chrysostom: od wapare- 
advres, hyoiv, juaptrov, adr eipydlovro atta ta Sed, kal pedery TE 
mpdypatt éxéxpnvto, It is not, however, to be understood of literal 
trading in impurity, which could not be asserted with such 
generality of the Gentiles. Compare Luke xii. 58, év 77 630 dos 
épyaciav, “give diligence”: see note ad Joc. 

év mheovegia,  mAcovegia originally meant (like Acovéxrns, 
mXeovexteiv) Only advantage over another, for example, superiority 
in battle, hence it passed to the idea of unfair advantage, and. then 
to that of the desire to take unfair advantage, “covetousness.” 
The verb occurs five times in 2 Cor. in the sense “ take advantage 
of.” The substantive wAcovéxrys is found (besides Eph. vy, 5) in 
1 Cor. v, 10, 11, vi. 16. wAeoveéla occurs in all ten times in N.T, 
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In Luke xii. 15 it is clearly “ covetousness,” and so in 2 Cor. ix. 5 ; 
1 Thess. il. 5. But all three words are so frequently associated 
with words relating to sins of the flesh, that many expositors, 
ancient and modern, have assigned to them some such special 
signification. Thus mdecovexrys, 1 Cor. v. 10, 113 wAcovetia, Col. 
iil. 5, mopvetay, dxabapoiav, mdQos, émiOupiav Kaxyhv, Kal TyHV 
treovegiav, Aris eotiv eidwAoXaTpeia : besides the present passage 
and Eph. v. 3, maca dxafapoia 7) wreovegia, cf. also v. 5. In 
2 Pet. ii. 14, xapdilav yeyvpvacpevny treovegias éxovres, “ covetous- 
ness” does not suit the connexion as well as some more general 
term. But the most striking passage is 1 Thess. iv. 6, 76 pi 
vrepBaivew Kat meovextety ev TO mpdypare Tov ddeApov abrod, where 
the verb is undoubtedly applied to adultery, viewed as an injustice 
to one’s neighbour. And this suggests that possibly in Mark vii. 
21, where the right order is xAozai, Pévot, poryetat, wAeovesiar, there 
is a similiar idea. In Rom. i. 29 also, something grosser than covet- 
ousness seems to be intended. In Polycarp, P27. vi., which exists 
only in the Latin, “‘avaritia” undoubtedly represents the original 
mdeovegia. Polycarp is lamenting the sin of Valens, and says: 
““moneo itaque vos ut abstineatis ab avaritia, et sitis casti et 
veraces,” and a little after: “si quis non abstinuerit se ab avaritia, 
ab idololatria coinquinabitur ; et tanquam inter gentes judicabitur.” 
In the present passage Theodoret says the word is used for 
dpetpia: “Tladcav dpaptiav toApdot, vip Kdépov Td diepOappéevy 
Kataxpopevor Bin mreovegiav yap tiv dperplav éxddeoe.” The asso- 
ciation with idolatry in Eph. v. 5 and Col. ili. 5 favours the same 
view. Hammond on Rom. i. 29 has a learned note in support of 
this signification of wAeovefia, which, however, he pushes too far. 
Of course it is not alleged that the word of itself had this special 
sense, but that it was with some degree of euphemism so applied, 
and in such a connexion as the present would be so understood. 

It is alleged, on the other side, that covetousness and impurity 
are named together as the two leading sins of the Gentile world ; 
that they even proceed from the same source ; that covetousness 
especially is idolatry, as being the worship of Mammon. 

Covetousness was not a peculiarly Gentile sin. The Pharisees 
were covetous (fiAdpyvpor). Our Lord warns His own disciples 
against wAeoveéia, in the sense of covetousness, in Luke xii. 15 
above referred to. And the form of the warning there shows that 
covetousness and impurity were not on the same level in respect of 
grossness. This may also be inferred from St. Paul’s 6 xAérrwv 
pnkére kXerrérw. Can we conceive him saying 6 poryevov pyxére 
poryevérw ? A 

That covetousness and impurity proceed from the same source, 
and that “the fierce longing of the creature which has turned from 
God to fill itself with the lower things of sense” (Trench, Syz., after 
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Bengel), is psychologically false. Lust and impurity are excesses 
of a purely animal and bodily passion ; covetousness is a secondary 
desire, seeking as an end in itself that which was originally desired 
‘only as a means. 

The explanation of ver. 5 by the observation that the covetous 
serve Mammon, not God, is due to Theodoret, who derives it from 
Matt. vi. 24. But that passage does not make it probable that the 
covetous man would be called an idolator without some explanation 
added. St. Paul himself speaks of persons who serve, not the Lord 
Christ, but their own belly (Rom. xvi. 18), and of others “ whose 
god is their belly”; yet he probably would not call them, without 
qualification, “idolators.” Indeed, other Greek commentators 
devised various explanations. Chrysostom, for instance, as one 
explanation, suggests that the covetous man treats his gold: as 
sacred, because he does not touch it. . 

We may ask, further, why should covetousness be specified with 
impurity and filthy speaking as not to be even named? (Eph. v. 3). 
Impure words suggest impure thoughts, words about covetousness 
have no tendency to suggest covetous thoughts. It is said, indeed, 
that the 7 there between dxafapoia maca and zAcovegia implies 
that the two words cannot refer to sins of the same kind ; but this 
argument seems to be answered by the immediately following pwpo- 
Aoyia % edrpamedia. In ver. 5, also, we have mépvos 7) axdGapros 
} wAeovéxrys. In the present passage we have, not kai 7A., but 
ev wA. To take this as ev “ covetousness,” or the like, after the 
strong words that have preceded, would be an incredible weakening 
of the charge. 

20. Gpets S€ obx obtTws Eudbete Tov Xprotdv. “But ye, not so 
did ye learn Christ.” Beza, followed by Braune, places a stop 
after otrws, “ But not so ye. Ye have learned Christ.” This, how- 
ever, makes the second clause too abrupt. We should expect ipets 
to be repeated, or ddAd inserted, as in Luke xxii, 26, duets d? ody 
ovrws’ GAN’ 6 peilwv ev bly, x.7.X. Besides, the connexion with ver. 21 
is impaired, “ ye learned Christ ” is first stated absolutely, and then 
with a qualification. 

ovx ovrws, a litotes; cf. Deut. xviii. 14. -€udOere, “ did learn,” 
viz. when they became Christians. This use of pavédévw with an 
accus. of a person seems to be without parallel. The instance 
cited by Raphelius from Xenophon, iva dédAnjAouvs pabove Srdcou 
<inoay, is clearly not parallel, the object of the verb there being 
éméc0l, «7.4. Hence the ancients and many moderns have taken 
Xpuorov as = “ doctrinam Christi,” which is feeble and unsupported. 
Others, as Riickert and Harless, understand éudbere as “ learned 
to know,” viz..“‘ what He is and what He desires.” But the key 
to the expression is supplied by the passages which speak ‘of 
* preaching. Christ,”"sGal...ii.,..16'3) La@orwl.w 23)t0eCorads ao 
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, Phil. i. 15; indeed the following verse (21) speaks of “ hearing 
Him.” As Christ was the content of the preaching, He might 
properly be said to be learned. So Phil. iii. 10, rod yvavar abrov, 
Col. ii. 6, wapeAdBere tov Xp., is similar. 

21. elye, “tum certe si,” see on ili. 2. Here also the 
conjunction is unfavourable to the view that St. Paul is addressing 
those whom he had himself instructed. airév with emphasis 
placed first, “if Him, indeed, ye heard.” év ard, not “ by Him,” 
as AV., a construction not admissible with a personal author, 
nor “‘illius nomine, quod ad illum attinet” (Bengel). But as those 
who believe are said to be év Xpuord, so here they are said to have 
been taught in Him, ze. as in fellowship with Him. There is a 
progress, as Meyer observes, from the first announcement of the 
gospel (#xovcare) to the further instruction which then as converts 
they would have received (é atr@ 218.), both being included 
in éudbere Tov Xptorév, John x. 27 is not parallel, since déxovew in 
the sense “hearken to” would take the genitive. 

Kados éorw adnbea év T6 “Inoot. The AV. “as the truth is in 
Jesus” is incompatible with the absence of the article, but admits 
of being understood in the true sense of the Greek, which is not 
the case with the form in which the words are so often quoted, 
“the truth as it is in Jesus,” which would be rv dAjnGeray kabes 
éorw, «.t.A. Nor do the words mean, as Jerome interprets: 
“quomodo est veritas in Jesu, sic erit in vobis qui didicistis 
Christum,”—an interpretation which is followed by Estius and 
many others, and which makes Jesus be set forth as the pattern 
of truth, z.¢. holiness. In addition to the difficulty of so under- 
standing dA7Gea, this supposes ids to be emphatic, which its 
position forbids; the antithesis would also require that év ro 
Inood should come after xafsés. Moreover, any interpretation 
which makes dzoféo6a. depend on éd.ddxOnre is open to the 
objection that in that case duds is superfluous. Ellicott, who adopts 
this construction, suggests that tuas is introduced to mark their 
contrast, not only with other Gentiles, but with their own former 
state as implied in tiv mporépay dvacrpopyv. But it is not clear 
how téuds can mark such a contrast. Nor is e0.0.-suitable to 


dvaveotoba. It seems better to take drofécOa: tpas as the subject . 


of the clause, dAyGea being understood in the sense “true 
teaching,” opposed to dzdrn. Compare the use of éA7Jea in 
John iii. 21, “he that doeth the truth,” and here, ver. 24. The 
sense will then be, “as is right teaching in Jesus: that ye put off.” 
The change from Xpiorév to *Inood is appropriate. Their introduc- 
tion to Christianity or to the rod/reva of Israel instructed them in 
the hope centred in the Messiah as a Redeemer. But when 
obedience to the practical teaching of a historical person is referred 
to, the historical name is used. 
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A very different view of the construction is taken by Credner, 
v. Soden, and Westcott and Hort mg., viz. that Xpurrds is the 
subject of éo7w, in which case dA7dec may be either nom. 
(Credner, Soden) or dative (WH. mg.). Soden remarks that 
considering the emphatic repetition of abrév, év airé, which takes 
up tov Xp. from the clause with ovrws, the subject of this clause 
can only be Christ, viz. “‘as He is truth in Jesus,” so that the 
thought is that they must not only believe in a Christ, but 
recognise Him in Jesus; and if they are to live in truth in Christ, 
they must live in Jesus. The thought is parallel to Heb. xiii. 18. 
The dative aAn6eia, as in WH. mg., seems preferable, “have been 
taught in Him, as He is in truth, in Jesus.” On dAn@eig in this 
sense, comp. Phil. i. 18, «ire rpoddoer eire dy Geia. 

22. dwoécGat, a figure from putting off clothes = drexdvocdpevor, 
Col. iii. 9, as évdvcacGa from putting them on. The frequency of 
the figure in Greek writers puts out of the question any reference 
to change of dress in baptism (Grotius). 

It is rightly rendered in the Vulg. “deponere,” not ‘ deposu- 
isse,” which would require the perfect inf. The aorist expresses 
the singleness of the act, whereas dvaveodco Gar expresses a continu- 
ing process.1 The infin. is not for the imperative (as in Phil. 
iii, 16), which is inconsistent with duds. 

Kata tiv mpotépay dvactpopyy. ‘As concerns your former 
manner of life,” defining the particular respect in which the old 
man was to be put off. dvacrpody in this sense belongs to later 
Greek. The word originally meant a turning back, thence dwell- 
ing in a place; hence Aeschylus uses it of a “haunt.” We find it 
in Polybius in the sense of “behaviour.” xard te tHv owryv 
dvactpopiy Kal Tas mpageas TeHavpacpévos trep thy HAtKiay (iv. 82. 
1); so also Epict. i. 9. 5. In the Sept. it occurs only in the 
Apocrypha, Tobit iv. 19; 2 Macc. v. 8; both times in this sense. 

tov Tahady dvOpwrov, The éyd capxixds of Rom. vii. 14; eyo 
odps, 76. 18, opposed to avOpwros 6 Kara Oedv xricbels. The 
adoption of the expression the old and the new dy6pwzos, indicates 
that the change affects, not some particulars only, but the whole 
personality or éy«. 

tov perpdpevov. “Which waxeth corrupt.” This supplies a 
motive for the putting off. The present tense indicates a process 
that is going on. Compare Rom. viii. 21, “bondage of ¢$6opd.” 
Meyer thinks the reference is to eternal destruction, the present’ 
expressing either the future vividly conceived as perfect, or rather 
what already exists in tendency, “qui tendit ad exitium,” Grot. 


1 «Except after verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the aorist in the infinitive has 
no preterite signification, and differs from the present only in this, that it 
expresses a single transient action ; and even this bye-signification often falls 
away.” —Madvig. i 
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His reason is that the moral corruption of the old man is already 
existing, not “becoming.” But though the corruption exists it is 
progressive. The tendency to perdition is expressed by St. Paul 
elsewhere by the term ézroAAvpevov kata Tas erOvpias THs dararys. 
Mark the contrast with dAnGeias, ver. 243 THs amdrns, not as in 
AV. a genitive of quality, but a subjective genitive, dary being 
almost personified, not, indeed, by the article alone, but by the 
attributing to it of érifvpiar. It is the deceitful power of sin. Cf. 
dmrdtn THs dpaprias, Heb. iii. 13, and Rom. vii. 11, 7 dmapria 
etamrdrycé pe. Hence the érifvpion derive their power 7 démapria 

. Katepydcato Tacay érifupiay, 1b. 8. It is quite against N.T. 
usage to understand dary here as “error.” Compare ardarn rod 
wAovtov, Matt. xiii. 22 ;-da. dduxias, 2 Thess. il. 10. 

xatd, “in accordance with,” z.e. as their nature implies. 

23. dvaveoicba. Passive, not middle, for the middle of this 
verb is always used transitively, in an active signification. Nor 
would it be Pauline to represent the renewal as springing from the 
man himself. Compare also dvaxavovpevor, Col. ili. 10. 

It may be questioned whether dva- here implies restoration to 
a former state, as is generally assumed. In classical writers 
dvaveotoOa. means “to restore” ; but then the object expresses the 
original state, etc., which is thus brought into force or existence 
again, dv. dpxovs, piAiav, etc. That is not the sense here, or in 
Col. iii. 10, of dvaxatvotdoGoa. Here the object is tas, and the 
meaning is, not that ye are to be brought out of a state of sus- 
pended existence, but that ye are to be changed so as to become veot. 
What dva- implies, therefore, is simply change, and the meaning of 
the verb is to be illustrated by that of similar compounds of verbs 
derived from adjectives, where these adjectives would -express the 
result of the action of the verbs. Such are: dvicdw, “ to equalise” ; 
dvamAnpow, “to fill”; dvaxouwdw, “to communicate”; dviepdw, “ to 
consecrate,” #.c. to make ios, Anpijs, Kouvds, lepds. 

TO Tvedpatt Tod vods Syudv. This is understood of the Holy 
Spirit by Oecumenius and Theophylact, followed by Fritzsche, 
Ellicott, and others (the genitive being thus possessive), the 
“ (Divine) Spirit united with the human zvedua, with which the voids 
as subject is endued, and of which it is the receptaculum.”. But 
this would be entirely without parallel. The Holy Spirit is never 
called 76 rvedpya tpav or tod vods tudv, nor, indeed, does it seem 
possible that it should be so designated. The spirit of the vots of 
a man must be the man’s spirit. vedua, in the sense of the Holy 
Spirit, is sometimes followed by a characterising genitive “of holi- 
ness,” “of adoption,” or, again, “‘ of Christ,” “of God” ; never “ of 
us,” or “of you.” This interpretation is particularly out of place 
if dvaveotoOa is taken as depending on éd.ddéxOyn7e. Bengel’s in- 
terpretation is doubtless the correct one, “spiritus est intimum 
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mentis,”:the higher principle of life. In Rom. Vil. we see vos pro- 
nouncing approval of the law, but unable to resist the motions of sin, 
for it has no motive power. Inch. viil. we see the medio. inspired 
by God, and we have a description of the man who is dvaveotpevos 
TO Tvevpare Tod voos avrov. For the distinction between vous and 
med pa compare, further, I Cor. xiv. 14, 76 med pov mpocev- 
XETOL, 6 dé vods ov aKapmros eort. The expression here used is 
thus quite in harmony with St. Paul’s usage elsewhere. But in 
Rom. xii. 2 the vots is said to be renewed, perapoppotobe 7H 
avakawvaoel TOU VOOs. 

24. kai évdtcac0ar riv kawdv GvOpwrove Note the correctness 
of the tenses: amoféobar and évdvcacGau aorists, because a single 
act is meant; dvaveodtofar present, because a continuing process. 
So in the parallel Col. iii. 9, 10, xatvds differs from véos in that the 
latter refers only to time, new, not long in existence, the former to 
quality also, as opposed to effeteness: cf. Heb. viii. 13. The xauds 
avOp., like the kau diafyKy, is always xawvds, but not always veds. 

kata Gedy. Compare Col. iii. 10, Tov véov Tov dvaKkatyvotdpevov 
els ériyvwow Kar’ cixdva Tod Kticavtos atréy. From the parallel, 
Meyer and Ellicott conclude that card @edv = “ad exemplum Dei,” 
there being an allusion to Gen. i. 27. Meyer compares Gal. iv. 28, 
kata Ioadx, But in Col. it is just the word cixéva that expresses 
the idea sought to be introduced here. That car’ cixéva means 
“after the likeness of,” is no proof that xard=“‘after the likeness 
of.” «ard in that phrase means “after the manner of,” and if so 
taken here it would imply that the parallelism was in the action of 
the verb, z.e. that God was xrioGeis. For a similar reason ‘I Pet. 
i. 15 is not parallel, Kata Tov KaXécavra bas dy, kal avrot &yrou. 

kata @edv occurs 2 Cor. vii. 9, 10, 11 = “in a godly manner,” 
and this suggests the true interpretation, viz. “according to the 
will of God.” It may be said that this is flat compared with the 
other view; but if so, that does not justify us in giving card an 
unexampled sense. 

év Stxarogdvy kal dovdryTt Tis sndetas. The AV. “righteousness 
and true holiness” is doubly wrong; in connecting the genitive 
with the latter substantive only, and in resolving it adjectivally. 
The Bishops’ Bible was correct, “in righteousness and holiness of 
truth.” Yet Chrysostom understood the words as meaning true 
as opposed to false, Sux. and 60. The.usual distinction between 
these substantives is that dovdrys has reference to God, duxatoodvy to 
men; so Plato, Philo, and other Greek writers distinctively state ; 
but Plato tells us in one place that dicavoodvn was a general term 
including <¢ éovdrys ; in fact, it meant righteousness or propriety of 
conduct in itself. In the N. T. the adjectives are combined in Tit. 
i. 8, the adverbs in 1 Thess. ii. 10, and the substantives in Luke 
i. 75 and Clem. Rom. Cor. 48. In 1 Tim. ii. 8, éafpovras dctovs 
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xelpas xupis épyns kat diadoyicpav, the added words do not define 
the éc.drys. The hands are doo. when not unfitted to be lifted 
up in prayer. Nor is the use of dovos with dpyrepevs, Heb. vii. 26, 
at all peculiar. dcvos occurs thrice in the Acts in quotations from 
the O.T. which do not concern St. Paul’s usage. Here, as in 
Luke i. 75 and Wisd. ix. 5, the words seem used in a way which 
had become familiar as a summary of human virtue. The sugges- 
tion that dicacocvvn is in contrast to wAcoveéia, and daurys to 
axaGapoia (Olsh. Alf. EIll.), has against it, not only the distance 
from ver. 19, and the év there (not xa/), but also the fact that these 
are not the proper opposites. The opposite of axa. is not davrns 
but dyvorns ; and dixaootvy is very much more than the opposite 
of wAeovegéia in any sense of that word. 

THs aAnOeias. .D!G, It., Cypr. Hil. read xal adyOeig. 

25-82. Warning against special sins. 

25. Awd dro0eyevor td edSos. There is no need to render 
“having put away,” which would seem to imply a separation in 
time between the two actions. The aorist suits the Greek idiom, 
as falsehood is to be put away once for all; but “putting away” 
agrees better with the English. 

weddos, “falsehood,” is, of course, suggested by éA7nOea; it is 
more general than “lying,” which is mentioned immediately after as 
the most obvious example of it. So Col. iii. 8, ui Wevderbe. But 76d 
Wevdos is falsehood in all its forms; cf. Rom. i. 25; Rev. xxii. 15. 

petdé is more forcible than zpds (Zech. viii. 16), implying “in 
your mutual intercourse.” 

btu €opev AAAHAwv wey. Chrysostom carries out the figure ina 
striking manner, e.g. if the eye sees a serpent, does it deceive’ the 
foot? if the tongue tastes what is bitter, does it deceive the 
stomach? etc. This is passable in a homily, but in the text the 
argument is not at all founded on the figure, but on the fact that 
we are members of the body of Christ: “est enim monstrum si 
membra inter se non consentiant, imo se fraudulenter inter se 
agant,” Calvin; cf. Rom. xii. 5, 76 d& xa’ els GAAjAwY pédy. As 
each member belongs to the rest, they may be called members 
one of the other. Comp. 1 Cor, xii. 15. 

26. dpyitecbe kai pt) dpuaptdvete. These words are a quotation 
from Ps, iv. 5 (EV. 4), LXX., “Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
But expositors so diverse in their views as Hitzig and Delitzsch 
agree with the rendering of the LXX. The Hebrew verb primarily 
means “‘to tremble,” and unless it were followed by “ before me,” 
or the like, could not mean definitely “stand in awe.” It occurs 
in Proy. xxix. 9 and Isa. xxvill. 21 in the sense “to be angry.” 
It is, however, superfluous, as far as the present passage is con- 
cerned, to inquire what the meaning of the original is. St. Paul 
is not arguing from the words, but adopting them as well known, 
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and as expressing the precept he wishes to inculcate. The sense 
here is sufficiently intelligible, “ita irascamini ut ne peccetis.” 
The key is Bengel’s remark, ‘‘saepe vis modi cadit super partem 
duntaxat sermonis.” Thus Matt. xi. 25, “(1 thank Thee that Thou 
hast hid these things,” etc.; Rom. vi. 17, “Thanks be to God 
that ye were the servants of sin, but,” ete. Had St. Paul not 
been quoting from the O.T., he would probably have expressed 
himself differently, ¢.g. dpyulomevor pt) Guapravere, or the like. The 
phrase is frequently explained by reference to what is called the 
Hebrew idiom (which is by no means peculiarly Hebrew) of com- 
bining two imperatives, so that the former expresses the condition, 
the latter the result, as in Amos v. 4, “Seek Me and live.” But 
this would make the words mean, “ Be angry, and so ye shall not 
sin.” Olshausen takes the first imperative hypothetically, “If ye 
are angry, as it is to be foreseen that it will happen, do not sin 
in anger.” For, he says, ‘man’s anger is never in itself just and 
permissible.” God’s alone is holy and just. This is fallacious, 
for anger is only in a figure attributed to God, and would not be 
so if all human anger were wrong. Besides, such a meaning 
would require 4AAa, or the like, instead of kat. Indeed, no one 
acquainted with Butler’s classical discourse on Resentment would 
accept Olshausen’s statement. Apart from sudden (or instinctive) 
anger, which was intended to prevent sudden harm, deliberate 
anger is lawfully aroused by injustice. . “It is in us connected 
with a sense of virtue and vice, and in the form of indignation on 
behalf of others is one of the common bonds by which society is 
held together” (cf. Rom. xiii. 4). Nor can the fact that the injury 
is done to ourselves make it unlawful. It becomes so when in- 
dulged where no injustice was intended, or when it is out of pro- 
portion, or when harm is inflicted merely to gratify it. Our Lord was 
angry, Mark itl. 5. Beza, Grotius, and others have taken dpyilecOe 
interrogatively, which is inconsistent with its being a quotation. 

6 FHAtos pi) émBueTw ew Tapopyiopd bpdv. 

to is added before rapopyioueé in Rec., with most MSS. and 
Fathers, but is absent from 8* A B. Alford thinks it may have been 
omitted to give indefiniteness. But it is much more likely to have 
been added for grammatical reasons. 


Tlapopy:outs-is not found in. profane authors; it occurs several times in 
the LXX., but usually of the sins by which Israel ‘‘ provoked” the Lord, 
e.g. 1 Kings xv. 30. In Jer. xxi. 5, in Cod. Alex., it occurs in the sense 
‘“‘anger.” The verb is found (in the passive) in Demosth. 805. 19; in the 
active, in this Epistle, vi. 4. mapopyicués appears to be distinguished from 
épy7 as implying a less permanent state, ‘‘ irritation.” 


There is no reason to suppose a reference to the night as 
tending to nourish anger (“affectus noctu retentus alte insidet,” 
Bengel after Chrys.). The precept simply means, as Estius 


e 
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observes, “‘let the day of your anger be the day of your recon- 
ciliation,” for the new day began at sunset. The Pythagoreans, 
as Plutarch informs us, observed the same rule, «irore tpocayOetev 
eis Novdopias ix’ dpyjs, zpiv 7} Tov HALov ddvat, Tas Seas euBadrXovres 
GAAyAols Kai doracduevor dveAvovto (Plut. De Am. Frat. 488 B). 
Eadie quotes a quaint comment from Fuller, “Let us take the 
apostle’s meaning rather than his words—with all possible speed 
to depose our passion, not understanding him so literally that we 
may take leave to be angry till sunset, then might our wrath 
lengthen with the days; and men in Greenland, where days last 
above a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope of revenge.” 

27. pydé Si8ore témwov TH SiaBOdw. The Rec. has pyre, with 
most cursives ; all the uncials apparently have mydé. pyre would 
imply that St. Paul might have said pajre . . . pyre, but wrote 
vy in the first clause, because not then thinking of the second. 
Such a usage, wy. . - pyre, is so rare in classical authors that 
some scholars have denied its existence, and it is not elsewhere 
found in St. Paul. The distinction between pire . . . wyre and 
pode... pydé, according to Hermann and others, is that the 
former divide a single negation into parts which are mutually 
exclusive; and neither negation gives a complete whole; thus 
corresponding to “neither ... neither.” Comp. Matt. vi. 26, 
ov aore(povaw ovde OepiLovow odd cvvdyovo, “they sow not, and 
they reap not, and gather not”; Matt. xii. 32, ovre év tovTw Ta 
aidve ovre év TH wéAXOvt7u, “neither in this world nor in the future,” 
these being the two divisions of ov« dpeOjcerar, 

didore Témov, 7.€. room to act, since indulgence in angry feelings 
leads to hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. Comp. Rom. 
xii. 19, ddre Témov TH Spy7. 

TO SiaBdrw. 6 dudBoros is used by St. Paul only in this and 
the Pastorals. Erasmus, Luther, and others understand the word 
here as simply “calumniator,” and so the Syriac. But elsewhere 
in N.T. 6 duaBoAos always means “the devil.” In 1 Tim. iii. 11; 
2 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. ii. 3, the word is used as an adjective. 

28. 6 kdXéntov pykéte kNetérw. Not “qui furabatur,” as Vulg., 
an attempt to soften the proper force of the word. Jerome miti- 
gates the word in a different way, interpreting it of everything 
“quod alterius damno quaeritur,” and favours the application to 
the “furtum spirituale” of the false prophets. The present parti- 
ciple seems intermediate between 6 «Aépas and 6 KAérrys. 

paddov S€ xomdrw, rather, on the contrary, let him labour, 
épyaldpevos tats [idiars] xepotv 76 dyaOdv. 

There is a considerable variety of reading here— 
ais ldlas xepoly 7d dyaddv, N* ADG, Vulg. Clarom. Goth. Arm. 


tals xepoly 7d dryabdv, &4B, Amiat., Ambrosiaster. 
70 dyabdy rats ldlats xepolv, K 10 mss., Theodoret. 


* 
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7d dyabdv tats xepoiv, L most mss., Chrys. Theoph. Oecum, ; 

The chief question is as to the genuineness of /déais. On the one hand, it is 
suggested that it may have been intentionally omitted because its force was 
not perceived, and so it was thought to be superfluous; on the other hand, 
that it may be an interpolation from 1 Cor. iv. 12. Against the former 
suggestion. is the circumstance that in the passage in Cor., where the word 
might with even more reason be thought superfluous, no copyist has omitted 
it. The insertion, on the other hand, was very natural. The case of 76 
dya0éy is very different. The variation in its position is, indeed, suspicious, 
and a nearer definition of épyaféduevor might have seemed necessary (since, as 
Chrys. observes, 6 kAémrwv épydfera, dhAG Kady), and Gal. vi. 10 would then 
suggest 7d dya06y ; but the only authority for its omission is Tertullian (Zes. 
Carn. 45). 


7d dya0dv. “ Antitheton ad furtum prius manu piceata male 
commissum,” Bengel. 

iva éxn petadiBovar TH xpelav éxov7r. The motive here alleged 
is striking and characteristic, although surely we cannot say, with 
Olshausen and Ellicott, that this is the true specific object of all 
Christian labour; unless by “Christian labour” is meant labour 
over and above what is necessary for the labourer’s own subsistence. 
That, by the law of nature, is the first object, unless we include 
with it the support of his own family. 

Schoettgen infers from this clause that there were some who 
thought their thefts might be atoned for by almsgiving; and he 
quotes passages from Jewish writers which refer to such a delu- 
sion (Yalkut Rubeni, f. rro. 4; Vayyiqra Rabba, f. 147. 1). Not, 
indeed, that there was any such “ Jewish opinion,” as some writers 
assert. But the precept here is too general to be so understood, 
it simply (as Meyer remarks) opposes to unlawful taking, dutiful 
giving. 

29. mwas Adyos campds ex Tod oTdpatos Spay ph éxmopevésbw, 
The negative belongs to the verb; cf. Rom. ili. 20; Gal. ii. 16, 
od dixatwOnoerar raoa odpé: 1 Cor. i. 29, drws py Kavynonta waca 
odapgé. The expression is quite logical; whereas in English, if we 
say “‘all flesh shall not be justified,” the negative really belongs to 
“all,” not to the verb. 

campos ‘is primarily “ rotten, diseased,” hence in classical writers 
“disgusting.” In the N.T. it is used of a “worthless” tree, Matt. 
vii. 17, Xil. 333 fish, Matt. xiii. 48. It is clear, therefore, that the 
word does not of itself mean “filthy,” and Chrys. interprets it as 
meaning 63 py tiv idiay xpelav wAnpot (Hom. iv. on Tim.), and 
Theodoret makes it include aicxpodroyia, AowWopia, svKopavtia, 
Bracdypia, Wevdoroyia, kal ra TovTois rpoodmora. With this we 
might compare wév pjjpa apydv, Matt. xii, 36. But although 
campos, used of material things, may mean simply what is only fit 
to be thrown away, just as “rotten” is colloquially used by English 
schoolboys, it may be questioned whether in connexion with 
Adyos it must not have a more specific meaning, something, 
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perhaps, like our word “foul” used of language, including, like it, 
not merely “filthy,” but scurrilous language. So Arrian opposes 
gampot Adyou to Kopwot (Diss. Lpict. iii. 16, p. 298, ap. Kypke) 
aAAd et tis dyabds mpds oikodouyy THs xpecas. For xpeias there 
is a remarkable variant, ricrews, in D* G, Vulg-Clem. (but Amiat. 
has xpe‘as) Goth. Jerome expressly says: “pro eo quod nos 
posuimus. ad aedijficationem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur 
Graece trys xpevas, in Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutavit 
interpres et posuit ad aedificationem fidet.” 


xpelas is the reading of § ABK LP and nearly all mss. and versions. 
It is somewhat curious that in Rom. xii. 13, D* G substitute uvelais for 
xpelacs. 


eis oixodophy THs xpeias, by no means for «cis xp. Tis otk, as 
AV. xpeias is the objective genitive ; the actual “need” or 
“occasion” is that which is to be affected by the edifying influence 
of the discourse. In Acts vi. 3 the word seems to mean “occa- 
sion” or “matter in hand” (“whom we may set over this yp.”). 
Field aptly cites Plutarch, Vit. Peric/, viii., wndé pypa pyndey éxrecety 
GKOVTOS aiTod mpds THY TpoKeevny xpelav avdppoorov. Thus the 
sense is ‘‘for the improvement of the occasion.” So in substance 
Theophylact : dep oikodopet tov tAjotoy avayKatov bv TH mpoKemmevy 
xpeia, and Jerome: “juxta opportunitatem loci temporis et 
personae aedificare audientes.” Olshausen and Riickert take 
xpeta as abstract for concrete = those that have need, which would 
make ris xpecas superfluous, 

iva 8 xdpiv tots dkovovow. “That it may give benefit to 

them that hear,” : 

56 xd¢pw has been variously interpreted. Chrysostom somewhat 
strangely understands it to mean ‘“‘make the hearer grateful,” iva 
xdpw cou <idf 6 dxovwv, but adding as an alternative, iva Keyapitw- 
pevous avrovs épydonrat. Theodoret observes, xdpw tiv Ovpndiav 
exarere’ TouTéot iva povf Sexrds trois dx. But edifying discourse 
cannot always be acceptable, nor should this be the object aimed 
at; nor, again, does di/dovex ydpw ever have this meaning. Said of 
persons, it means to grant a favour. But Plutarch has the phrase 
with reference to food given to invalids: otdeuiay 7ddvnv od6e yd pw 
dzroéiowot, “it confers neither pleasure nor benefit.” And in N.T. 
xdprs is similarly used, as in 2 Cor. i. 15, “that ye might have a 
second y.”; viii. 6, “that he would complete in you this x. also.” 
But as xéprs has a specially spiritual meaning in the N.T. generally, 
there is no reason to deny such a reference here. 

830. kal ph Aumette 7d Mvedpa 75 “Ayrov tod Geos, The con- 
nexion with the foregoing is well expressed by Theophylact: éav 
elrys phya campov Kal dvagvov Tov xpioTiavod oTdpuaros, ovK avOpwrov 
€Avrnoas, GAAG Td Tvedua ToD Oeod. The warning assumes the 
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indwelling of the Spirit, and vividly expresses the offence done to 
that Spirit by such sins of the tongue. Aquinas weakens it by 
referring it to grieving the Spirit of God in others. 

év @ eoppayiodnre. This supplies the ground of the motive. 
eira Kal q mpooOnky THS evepyecias, iva peilov yevyros q Kariyopto, 
Chrys. Some of the older as well as later commentators see in 
the words a suggestion that the Spirit may thus be led to depart, 
and the seal be lost. Had this been intended, wy mapokdvere would 
have been'more suitable. But there is no suggestion of a possible 
departure of the Spirit; even the tense of éogpayicOyre, referring 
as it does to a sealing once for all, is against this. But it would 
be equally erroneous to say that the doctrine of “final persever- 
ance” is contained or implied. When a son is warned that if he 
acts in such and such a manner he will grieve his father, this does 
not suggest that his father may cast him off. 

eis Hpépav a&mohutpdcews, 2.¢. for, or with a view to, the day of 
complete redemption. On dod. cf. i, 14. 

31. maca mpia, ‘every kind of bitterness,” the temper which 
cherishes resentful feelings. Aristotle defines the mixpot as “ hard 
to be reconciled” (dvedidAvror), and retaining their anger for a 
long time. 

kal Oupds kat épyy. These flow from the temper of muxpia, pila 
Ovp0d Kai dpyyns mpia, Chrys. Of these two, Ovyds expresses 
rather the temporary excitement of passion ; épy7, the more settled 
anger. Thus Greg. Naz. Carm. 34, Oupods pév éotw aOpdos Léors 
dpevds, dpyn Sé Oupos éupévwv. Hence Ecclus. xlviii. 10, xordoat 
épynv mpd Ovpod, before it bursts out. The Stoics defined Oupds as 
opyn dpxopevy (Diog. Laert. vii. 114). 

kat Kpauy) Kal Bracpnpia. Chrysostom well observes : inros 
yap éorw dvaBdrqv pépwv % Kpavy) THY Spyny" oupmodicov Tov immov, 
Kal kareotpepas Tov avaBarnv. Kpavy leads.to BAaodypia, which 
is clearly “reviling,” not “ blasphemy.” 

adv mdon xaxia. Associated also in Col. iii. 8 with opy%, 
Ovpos, and Brac bryce, to which is there added airxporoyia. It is 
not badness in general, but “malice,” “animi pravitas, quae 
humanitati et aequitati est opposita.” So Suidas: 7 rod xaxdoat 
tov 7éXas orovdy. It is the very opposite of what follows. 

32.-V. 2. Exhortation to be tender-hearted and forgiving, follow- 
ing as a pattern Goa’s forgiveness in Christ. 

32. yiveobe Sé, ‘become, show yourselves.”, Corresponding to 
apOjrw ad’ tudv on the other side. ypyoroi, “kind.” This is the 
only place in the Epistles where the adjective occurs ; it is used of 
God in Luke vi. 35 ; so the substantive, ch. ii. 7; Tit. ili, 4, etc. 

eVomayyxvor, “tender-hearted,” in this sense only in biblical 
and ecclesiastical writers. Hippocrates has it in the physical 
sense, “having healthy bowels.” Euripides uses the substantive 
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eiomAayxvia in the sense “firmness of heart.” The adjective 
occurs in the same sense as here in the Prayer of Manasses, 7, 
and in Zest. XII Patr., of God. Comp. the parallel Col. iii. 12, 
omAdyxva olkrippov. 

xapifdspevor éautots=Col. iii. 13. Origen presses éavrois as 
indicating that what was done to another was really done to them- 
selves, dua 7d cvocwmovs Huds evar; Meyer and Alford think it 
implies that the forgiveness they are to show to others has as its 
pattern thatawvhich was shown to them as a body in Christ, éavrots 
being thus emphatic. In Col. iii, 12, also, we have dveyduevoe 
dA ACY | kat Xapilopevor éavrots, and again, 1 Pet. iv. 8-10, ry «is 
Eavrovs aydarny éxrevy Exovtes . . . piddkevor eis GAAHAOvs . . . Eis 
éavrovs [76 xdpiopa] Siaxovodyres. We are not justified in putting 
so much into the word as Meyer’s explanation supposes ; but so 
much is true, that éavrots suggests, more than aAdAyAows, that they 
are addressed as members of one corporate body. This use ot 
the word is quite classical. Demosthenes has BovAcoOe .. . 
tepiovtes atrav wuvOdver bat (p. 43, 10). Comp. also Xen. Mem. iii. 
5. 16 (quoted by Lightfoot on Col.), dyri pev Tod ovvepyelv éavrois 
74 oupdépovta, éemnpedlovow aAAAors, Kal POovotow € éavrois paAXov 
77 TOUS aAAous avOpwrois . ee Kat MpoatpovvTar padXdov ovTw kepoalvew 
ar addAnAwy 7 cuvwdhedodvtes aitods. Also Dem. Za. 101, p. 547. 

The Vulgate has erroneously “donantes,” and Erasmus, “lar- 
gientes,” but the following context shows that the word must 
mean “‘ forgiving.” 

' «abas kai, the same motive that is appealed to in the Parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant. 

6 Oeds ev Xpiotd. “In Christ,” not “for Christ’s sake,” as AV., 
for which there is no justification. The sense is the same-as in 
2 Cor. v. 19, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” Not “‘per Christum” (Calvin), nor even pera tod kudvvov 
TOD viod avrov Kal THs opayns airod (Theoph.), of which there is no 
hint in the év; but, as in the passage in 2 Cor., God manifesting 
Himself in, acting in (not “through ”), Christ. Hence in Col. iii. 
13 it is 6 Kvpuos éxapioaro piv. 


éxaploato tpiv. The readings here and in ch. v. 2 vary between the 
second and the first person. 
In iv. 32 dui is read by NAGP 37, Vulg. (Clem.) Goth. Sah. Boh. 
Eth. qyiv by DKL 17, 47, both Syr. Arm. 
In v. 2 buds by NABP 37, Sah. Eth. quads by 8° DGKL 17 47, Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. 
Ib. spuav by B 37, Sah. Eth. tyudvy by NADGKLP 17 47, Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. 
Or, to put it otherwise, we have— 
i. in all three places, DK L 17 47, Syr. Arm. 
dp. in all three, Sah. Eth. 
Up. Op. Ney NAP. 
10 
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Up. Tle Ht.» BR Vulg. Goth. » 
hy. ou. dp. B. 

Critics differ in their judgment. Lachmann (judging in the absence of 
&) reads fu. in all three places. Tischendorf (8th ed.) and Tregelles adopt 
du. du. hu. (Treg., however, in iv. 32, giving juiv a place in the margin). So 
WH. (who place 7. in the margin in the first and third places). So v. Soden 
and RV. (with 7. in the mg. in the first place and bu. in the third), Alford, 
Ellicott, and Eadie prefer tu. fu. #4. The confusion of the two pronouns 
is very frequent. As far as documentary evidence is concerned, the reading 
adopted in RV. seems to have the advantage. The evidence for juéy in the 
third place is comparatively small, and it is very natural that St. Paul, while 
using the second person in close connexion with the precepts xapufdpevor, 
mepitaretre év dydmy, should pass from that to the more general statement in 
the first person. Indeed, it is perhaps not going too far to say that while 
“God forgave you,” ‘‘ Christ loved you,” are perfectly natural, it would not 
seem so natural to say, “‘ Christ gave Himself for you,” although the individual 
believer may say, ‘‘ He gave Himself for me,” Gal. ii. 20. 

éxapicato, “ forgave,” as referring to a past historical fact. Note 
that in Col. iii. 13 it is 6 Kvptos, with 6 Xpuords in some texts. 

V.1. ylivecde ody pupntal tod Oeod. ‘ Become therefore imitators 
of God.” yiveobe resumes the yiveoOe of iv. 32. The words of 
that verse, ‘‘forgiving . . . as God forgave you,” show that the 
imitation inculcated is in respect of this particular virtue, and the 
ovv, therefore, connects this verse with that immediately preced- 
ing, not with the whole foregoing subject. Imitators of God! 
The idea is a grand and ennobling one; and our Lord Himself sets 
it before us, and in the same aspect, when He says, “ Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect,” namely, 
in that “‘He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust” (Matt. v. 45, 48). 
So that we also should love our enemies. 

The forgiveness inculcated is obviously free forgiveness, as in 
the passage just cited and in the Lord’s Prayer. That this is here 
placed on the ground of imitation of God’s forgiveness is a decisive 
proof that St. Paul did not view the Atonement in the light of 
payment of a debt or endurance of a penalty demanded by Divine 
justice. The most unforgiving of men, if not actually vindictive, 
might say, I am quite ready to forgive on the same terms on 
which you say that God forgives, viz. that the debt be fully paid, 
the offence fully atoned for. Chrysostom has a fine comment on 
this “forgiving one another.” There is a great difference, he says, 
between God’s forgiveness and ours, “‘for, if thou forgivest, the 
other will in turn forgive thee; but to God thou hast forgiven 
nought. And thou to thy fellow-servant, but God to His servant, 
and His enemy, and him that hateth Him. And He did not for- 
give simply without peril, but with the peril of His Son. For that 
He might forgive thee He sacrificed the Son,—rév Yisv é6vc«,— 
but thou, although often seeing forgiveness to be without peril or 
expense, dost not exercise it.” 
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ws tékva dyamyrd, z.e. as children beloved of God. He adds, 
says Chrys., another obligation of imitating God, not only because 
He has conferred benefits on us, but because we are His children, 
nay, His beloved children. “If God so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another.” 

2. kal mepimatette ev dydan, specifying, further, wherein the 
imitation of God is to be shown. Love is to be the rule of our 
life. 

KaQas Kat 6 Xpiotds jydawycev tpas, kal TwapédSoKey Eautdv bmép 
fpav. Compare John xiii. 34, ‘as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.” «al wapédwxey expresses wherein this love was 
shown. So ver. 25, “loved the Church, and gave Himself for 
it”; Gal. ii. 20, “loved me, and gave Himself for me.” The verb 
requires no supplement, such as «is @dévarov or TG Oecd ; see Rom. 
vill. 32 ; Gal. il. 20, and ver. 25. zp, “on behalf of.” 

Tpoopopay Kat Ouciav TG Oe@ 7H Oecd is best connected with 
these words for the reason just mentioned ; not with the follow- 
ing, since this would suppose the words placed emphatically 
before eis écpyv, as if to exclude the idea of human pleasure, 
which is out of the question. apoodopé and 6vola are sometimes 
said to specify respectively an unbloody anda bloody offering ; but 
such a distinction cannot be maintained either in classical or 
biblical Greek. The idea of “sacrifice” in vw is not derived 
from that of slaying, but of “smoking,” ‘‘ burning incense.” ‘This 
was, according to Aristarchus, the meaning of the verb in Homer; 
cf. Latin “ fumus,” ‘‘ subfio,” which are from the same root. For 
biblical usage see Gen. iv. 3; Num. vii. 49, 73, etc. The alleged 
sense would be especially out of harmony with the figurative use of 
Ovata in St. Paul, Ovoia Goa, Rom. xii. 1; cf. Phil. ii, 17, iv. 18. 
Ellicott supposes that zpoodop¢ is used as the ‘more general term, 
relating, not to the death only, but to the life of obedience of our 
blessed Lord, His Ovcia Zé0a ; while Ovo refers more particularly 
to His atoning death. The words appear, however, to be borrowed 
from Ps. xl. 6 (quoted Heb. x. 5), where-they are used simply as 
together including all kinds of ceremonial offering. 

eis dopiy edwdias. “ For a sweet-smelling savour.” The figure 
was founded originally on the heathen idea that the smell of the 
burnt sacrifice did literally ascend to the gods, who thereby 
participated with the worshipper in the sacred feast. So in 
Homer often; see especially JZ. xxiv. 69, 70, ob ydp pot more 
Bopos edevero datrds eions, AowBijs te kvions Te TO yap Adxopev yépas 
ypets. It is appropriate only to a burnt-offering. 

That St. Paul here speaks of Christ as a sacrifice cannot, of 
course, be denied. But does he do so by way of stating the 
nature or manner of the atonement? Surely not. There is not 
one word to hint at the relation of this sacrifice to God’s forgive 
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ness. On the contrary, God in Christ forgiving us, and Christ 
showing His love by His offering of Himself, are put forward as 
-exactly parallel examples; indeed, in view of the parallel in Col. 
5 Kupuos éyapioaro, we might say as one and the same. It is this 
single aspect of Christ’s sacrifice as a supreme exhibition of love on 
the part both of the Father and of the Son that is here presented. 
Indeed, in Rom. viii. 32 the very same word zapédwxe is used of 
the Father that is here used of the Son. And if we cannot argue 
as if the apostle were here stating the essential nature of the - 
atonement, still less are we justified in assuming that he had in 
his mind the “substitutionary ” view of sacrifice. Whatever the 
original idea of sacrifice may have been (and certainly the substi- 
tutionary view is not the only one possible), neither psalmists nor 
apostles seem to have had this idea present to their minds whenever 
they spoke of sacrifice. The psalmist speaks of sacrificing thanks- 
giving and praise (Ps. 1. 14); St. Paul, of his offering of the Gentiles 
(Rom. xv.16). In Rom. xii. 1, already quoted, he calls on his readers 
to present their bodies as a sacrifice. In Phil. ii. 17 he represents 
himself as offering their faith as a sacrifice ; and in the same Ep., 
iv. 18, he calls their present to him a sacrifice, an odour of a 
sweet savour. With the exception of 1 Cor. x. 18 (“‘ they that eat 
of the sacrifices ”), these are the only passages beside’ the present 
in which he uses the words. This gives little support to the 
notion that we are to interpret his words here as if we were 
dealing with a treatise on scientific theology. 

Chrysostom certainly does not err in this way. He observes: 
dpgs, TO trép éxOpav wabeiv, ott dopy ebwoias éort, Kat Ovaia 
edrpoodextds; Kav dmrobdvys, téte eon Ovoia’ TodTo pupyjoacbai 
éore Tov Oedv. p : 

8-11. Special warnings against sins of impurity. 

8. wopveia 3€ kal dxalapata mica % meovetia pyde dvopatécdw 
ev Gutv. 
mopveia is mentioned as being a sin of little account 
amongst the Gentiles. On mdecovegia see iv. 19. This passage, 
says Moule, more perhaps than any other, suggests that the word 
(wAeoveEla) had acquired by usage, in St. Paul’s time, a familiar 
though not fixed connexion with sezswal greed, just such as our 
word “covetousness” has acquired with*the greed of material 
property. It is urged here that % indicates that the two words 
between which it stands belong to different classes. But in the 
following verse we have 7 between pwpodoyia and eérpareXia, 
which do not belong to different classes. ee 

pndé dvopalécOw. Herodotus says of the Persians : dooa 8¢ odu 
moveety odk eLeort, Tadra obde A€yew Serre (i. 138). But St. Paul’s 
precept refers to particular classes of sin only. Compare ver. 12. 
ot yap Adyo. tév mpaypdrwv ciolv 6d0i, Chrys. Bengel suggests 
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for évou. “mentioned as committed,” “ ut facta”; cf. dxoverar év 
tiv wopveta, 1 Cor. v. 1. But, besides that évou. can hardly mean 
this, wndé, “ not even,” is decisive against it. 

4. kat aicxpdrns kat pwpodoyia i edtpamenia. 

; The MSS. and Vss. vary between xal and # in the first and second 

aces. 

3 AD*G, It. Vulg. Sah. have#... 
S*BD° K, Boh. Eth. have cal... kal. 
s* P, Syr-Harcl. Arm, have cal... 4. 
Lachmann writes #. . . 4, Tischendorf, RV. cal... 47, WH. wal... kal. 
aicxpdérys is not merely “foolish talking,” which would be 
aicxporoyia, but “shameful conduct.” Plato has (of Rhada- 
manthus inspecting the souls of the dead): dovpperpias te Kal 
aicxporyntos yémovcay tHy Wuynv eldev (Gorg. 525 A); but there the 
word means the hideousness stamped on the soul by the vices of 
the living man. 

pwpodoyia, “ stultiloquium,” only here in bibl. Grk. It is a rare 
word also in classical writers, but occurs in Arist. (A/zs¢. Az. i. 11) 
and Plutarch (Mor. 504 B). Plautus uses “ morologus,” “ Amoris 
vitio non meo nunc tibi morologus fio” (fers. i. I. 50). 

eitpameAia. Aristotle defines eirp. as reradevpevy vBprs. of 
euped@s mailovres edtpdmreAo. tpooayopevovtat. But he adds that, 
since most persons are pleased with excessive jesting, of Bwpordyou 
eitpazreAor mpocayopevovtar (Lith, Vic. iv. 14), 2.¢., as in many other 
cases, the extreme usurps the name of the near. This would 
justify St. Paul’s usage, were there nothing else. But for the 
adjective compare also Pindar, Pyth. i. 178, pi SoAwOy7s eidzpa- 
méAots Képdeco, and iv. 104, where Jason boasts that he has never 
spoken és ettpdzreAov. According to Dissen, the word was used 
“cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis notatione” ; but this 
does not seem to be the meaning here, where the context clearly 
points to licentious speech; see ver. 5. Trench compares the 
history of the Latin “urbanitas” and the English “ facetious.” 
He notes that in the AZ/es Gloriosus of Plautus, the old man who 
describes himself as “ cavillator facetus ” says : “ Ephesi sum natus ; 
non enim in Apulis, non Animulae.” 

& ov avqkev. SoNABP. Rec, has 7a ov« dvijxovra, with D GK L and 
most. 

&Ad paddov edxapiotia. Clement of Alex. understands «iy. 
here of “ gracious speech” ; and so Jerome (but with a “ forsitan ”) : 
juxta quam grati sive gratiosi et salsi apud homines appellamur,” 
—an opinion followed by Calvin, Hammond, and many others, 
“gracious, pious, religious discourse in general,” Hammond ; 
who points to the wa 86 xdpw rots dx. in iv. 29, and “let your 
speech be always ev xdputs,” in Col. iv. 6. In Prov. xi. 16 we 
have yvv7) edyapiords, “a gracious, pious woman.” The adjective is 
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sometimes so used in classical authors ; edyapiordraror Adyou, Ken. 
Cyr. ii. 2. 1. This would suit the context very well; but as it is 
not only against St. Paul’s use of the word elsewhere, but, .more- 
over, there is no example of the substantive in this sense, it would 
be too bold to adopt it. We have to understand a suitable verb 
from évopatécOw, both for this and the preceding substantives. 
The sense is not: “let not foolish speech be mentioned but 
thanksgiving,” but : “let there not be,” etc. Bengel understands 
dvjxet to evxaptoria ; and so Braune; which with the reading @ ovx 
dvjxev is not unnatural, but more harsh. In these cases of 
brachylogy there is really no need to look for a verb, the sense 
is obvious to the reader. 

5. todtTo yap tote yivdokovtes. tore is the reading of SAB 
D* GP, It. Vulg. Goth. Sah. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

gore, that of D°K L, Theodoret, Theoph. Internal as well as 
external evidence favours the former. éore yw. would be a feeble 
periphrasis for oidare or yevdoxere, since there is no hint here of an 
emphasis on the present tense. 

The combination of the two verbs is not to be explained by 
reference to the Hebrew idiom, which combines a finite verb with 
the infinitive absolute (imitated in Greek by the participle with 
the finite verb), since the verbs "here are different. Xenophon’s 
épav Kat dxovwy oida (Cyr. iv. 1. 14) is nearer, but not exactly 
parallel, since there the participles define the kind of knowledge: 
““T know by observation and hearsay.” The meaning is clear: 
“ye know full well, of your own knowledge.” iore is not im- 
perative, as in the Vulgate and Bengel, etc., which does not at all 
agree with the addition ywecxovres. Hofmann puts a stop after , 
tore, SO as to make rotro refer to the preceding. 

On was ovk cf. iv. 29. 

6 éotiv eidSwdoddtpns. 


There are three readings— 

& éorwv eldwdoddrpns, & B 677, Jerome. 

ds éorw eldwhoddrpns, ADK LP, Syr-Harcl. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

8 éorwv eldwhodarpela, G, It. Vulg. Goth.; Syr-Pesh. (printed text) has 
“€or,” which points to 8. 

The last is supposed by Meyer to have been an explanation of the second, 
which he thinks genuine, the first being produced from this by restoring 
eldwhoddrpys. But it is quite as easy to account for the third variety as 
arising from the first, because el6wAoddrpys was thought unsuitable to 8 If 
the second reading had been the original, it is not easy to see why it should 


have been changed ; but 8 would readily be changed to ds for grammatical 
reasons. 


With the reading és some commentators (Harless, Braune, 
etc.) refer the relative to all three antecedents ; but this is not so 
natural as the reference to w)eovéxrys, which also corresponds 
with Col. iii. 5, wAcovegiav, Hris éoriv eidwdoAarpeia, although there 
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also Harless regards #rts as by attraction for drwa, as Eph. iii. 13. 
With the reading 6, the latter reference must, of course, be 
adopted. On the designation of 7A. as idolatry, see above on 
iv. 19. The passages from Rabbinical writers, quoted by Schéttgen 
and Wetstein, do not throw much light on the matter. They 
represent all kinds of wickedness and vice as idolatry ; pride, anger, 
refusal to give alms. If wAcoveé/a is simply “ covetousness,” the 
question is, why should this, any more than fornication and im- 
purity, be singled out to be called idolatry? Meyer says that 
mopveia, and dxafapoia are also subtle idolatry (certainly not “ more 
subtle forms,” Ellicott), but that it was natural for St. Paul, whose’ 
own self-sacrificing spirit was so opposed to this self-seeking, to 
brand this especially as idolatry in order to make it xar’ éfoxny 
abominable. There is nothing in his language elsewhere to sup- 
port this idea. One of Chrysostom’s explanations shows how 
difficult he found it to answer the question. Wouldst thou learn, 
says he, how zd. is idolatry, and worse than idolatry? Idolaters 
worship God’s creatures, but thou worshippest thy own creature, 
for God did not create w\covegia. 

If we give wAcoveéia and wAcovéxrys the wider sense advocated 
on iv. 19, there is no difficulty. 

odk éxet KAnpovopiav. As KAnpovopta does not necessarily imply 
actual possession, but the title to possession, it is not necessary to say 
that the present is used to express the certainty of future possession. 

év TH Baowdela tod Xpictod kai ©cod. Many expositors (Bengel, 
Harless, etc.) argue from the absence of the article before @eod 
that the words mean “the kingdom of Him who is Christ and 
God.” But @eds is one of the words that do not require an 
article ; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, BactAciav @eod: also 7d. xv. 50 and 
Gal. v. 21. See also Gal. i, 1, 1a “Inoot Xpicrod Kal Oeod warpds : 
Rom. xv. 8, ivép dAnOeias Mcod: xiii. 4, Ocod Sudkovos, etc. There 
is in the context no dogmatic assertion about Christ, and to in- 
troduce such a prediction in this incidental way would be out of 
place. Nor does the apostle’s language elsewhere lead us to sup- 
pose that he would thus absolutely designate Christ, God. Comp. 
iv. 6, “one Lord, one God.” The absence of the article gives 
more unity to the conception; it is not “the kingdom of Christ, 
and also the kingdom of God,” but being the kingdom of Christ 
it is the kingdom of God. 

6. pydels Spas dmatdtw Kevois Méyous. Adyot Kevoi, “sermones a 
veritate alieni.” Aeschines speaks of a decree written by Demos- 
thenes as kevdrepov Tay Adywv ods elwHe Aéyey Kal Tod Biov dy 
BeBiwxe (Cont. Cites. p. 288); and Plato says: ris év Evvovoia rougde 
parnv Kevois Adyous avTds avrov Koopot; (Laches. 169 B). 

To what persons do these words refer? Grotius thinks, partly 
heathen philosophers, partly Jews, who thought that all Jews would 
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have part in the world to come. Meyer sees in them the un- 
believing heathen, which view he supports by reference to the 
following words ; and so Eadie. But the Christians, as such, were 
separate from the unbelieving heathen, and the Epistle gives no 
reason to suppose that they would need to be warned against 
immoral teaching proceeding from them. Rather, we must under- 
stand persons amongst themselves who made light of sins 
of impurity, as too many in Christian communities still do. 
As Bullinger (ap. Harless) says: ‘“‘Erant apud Ephesios homines 
corrupti, ut hodie apud nos plurimi sunt, qui haec salutaria Dei 
praecepta cachinno excipientes obstrepunt ; humanum esse quod 
faciant amatores, utile quod foeneratores, facetum quod jaculatores, 
et idcirco Deum non usque adeo graviter animadvertere in istius- 
modi lapsus.” The context perfectly harmonises with this: “ Be 
not ye Christians misled into such vices, for it is just these, etc., 
and by falling into them ye would be ovppéroxo: with those who 
are in the darkness from which ye have been delivered.” 

81a tadta ydp, “for it is on account of these things”; not this 
teaching, but these sins, : 

_ Epxerar F Spy} To) Geos. spy7 is not to be limited to the ordinary 
judgments of this life, “quorum exempla sunt ante oculos” 
(Calv.); nor is there reason to limit it to the wrath of God in the 
day of judgment (Meyer). The wrath of God will be manifested 
then, but it exists now. 

emt tods ulols THs dmevBecas, see il. 2. 

7. pay obv yiveoOe cuppéroxo: adtav. “Do not therefore become 
partakers with them.” atrév refers to the persons, not the sins 
(as Braune). This sharing is by some understood of sharing in 
their punishment, but by most expositors of sharing in their sins ; 
Stier combines both, and not unreasonably, since it has just been 
said that these sins bring punishment, and the sense naturally is: 
Have nothing in common with them, for ye surely do not desire 
to share the wrath with them. 

8. fjte ydpe mote oxdros. pév is quite properly absent. To 
quote Fritzsche: “ Recte ibi non ponitur, ubi aut non sequitur 
membrum oppositum, aut scriptores oppositionem addere nondum 
constituerant, aut loquentes alterius membri oppositionem qua- 
cunque de causa lectoribus non indixerunt” (Rom. x. 19, vol. ii. 
P. 423). 4 

qte. The emphasis is on the time past; cf. “Troja fuit, 
fuimus Troes.” oxdéros. Stronger than “were in darkness.” They 
were not only in darkness ; darkness was also in them. So vay Sé 
$s év Kupiw. The whole nature of light was to belong to them 
as formerly the whole nature of darkness ; they were not only in the 
light, but penetrated by it, so that they themselves became “the 
light of the world,” Matt. v. 14. 
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év Kupi, “in fellowship with the Lord.” 

@s Tékva dwtds wepimatette. With réxva duds cf. viol ameGeias, 
ver. 6 and ii. 3. Alford argues from the absence of the article 
before gwrds (in contrast with rod dwrds, ver. 9 and Luke xvi. 8), 
that “it is light as /igh¢t that is spoken of.” But the absence of the 
article is in accordance with the settled rule stated by Apollonius, 
that (subject to certain qualifications) nouns in regimen must have 
the article prefixed to both or to neither (see Middleton, Ox the 
Greek Article, iii. 1, 73 3, 6). . 

9. 6 yap Kapmés tod gwtds. The walk to which I exhort you 
is that which becomes children of the light, for etc. 


The Rec. Text. has mvevpuaros for pwrés, with D° K L, Syr-Pesh., Chrys. 
and most cursives. 

gwrbs is the reading of SABD*GP 67%, It. Vulg. Goth. Boh. Arm., 
Origen, Jerome. 

It might be thought possible that gwrés had come in from recollection of 
the same word just preceding, but the figure of “light” governs the whole 
passage, and épya dxapmra oxdrovs, ver. 10, corresponds to kapids gwrbs 
here. Kapmrds mvetyaros undoubtedly came in from the parallel, Gal. v. 22, 
where the contrast is with épya oapkés, ver. 19; cf. 17, 18. The variation is 
an important one for the estimate of the character of the authorities that 
support the two readings respectively. 


év rdon &ya0wodvy kat Sixarocdvy Kal ddnOeia. “In all (ze. every 
kind of) goodness and righteousness and truth,” the opposites of 
kakia, douxia, Yevdos. ayabwovvy is not found in classical Greek, 
but is used by St. Paul in three other places, viz. Rom. xvi. 14; 
Gal. v. 22; 2 Thess.i.11. The use of it in the Sept. gives us 
little help. In Eccles., where it occurs several times, it is used for 

_“enjoyment.” In Neh. ix. 25, 35, it is used of the goodness of God. 
In Ps. lii. 3 (li. Sept.) it is “good” in general as opposed to “evil” ; 
and so in xxxviii. (xxxvii.) 20. In St. Paul it would seem to mean 
“goodness” in the special sense of benevolence; and thus the 
threefold enumeration here would correspond to that in the 
Gospels: “justice, mercy, and truth,” and to Butler’s “justice, 
truth, and regard to common good” (comp. Rom. v. 7). 

As a metaphor the expression “fruit of the light” cannot be 
called “strictly correct,” as if it referred to the necessity of light for 
the production of fruit, etc. The words “children of light” 
convey no intimation of such a figure. 

10. SoxipdLovtes ti éotiv eddpeotov 73 Kupiw. Compare Rom. 
xii, 2, eis 7d Soxipdlew tyas tivtd O€Anua Tod Deod, 75 dyaGdy Kat 
evdpertov Kat TédeLov. 

Putting to the proof, partly by thought and partly by experience. 
Stier and some others take the words imperatively, supplying éore, 
as Rom. xii. 9-13 and vv. 19, 20; but here between two impera- 
tives this is less natural. 

11. kat pi} cvyKowwreite Tors Epyors dxdpmots Tol oxdtous. ‘‘ Have 
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no fellowship with.” The thought joins on to ver. 7. The verb 
with the dative means (like the simple xoivwveiv) to have fellowship 
or partnership with. In the sense, “to have part in a thing,” it 
takes the genitive. dxapmou, for vice has no xaprés. Thus 
Jerome: “Vitia in semet ipsa finiuntur et pereunt, virtutes 
frugibus pullulant et redundant.” 

11, 12. paddov 8€ Kal eéyxete, TA yap Kpudh ywdpeva bw adtav 
aicxpév éo7t kat déyew. Kpudy yvdweva cannot be merely syn- 
onymous with épya oxdrovs, as Harless and Olshausen hold; 
oxoros and xpvdy are distinct notions, and épya oxérovs might 
be open offences. Besides, this would make xpypy quite super- 
fluous. «ai Aéyewv, “even to mention.” 

eéyxere is usually taken to mean “reprove.” This seems to 
imply reproof by words; but then the reason assigned seems 
strange ; they are to be reproved, because even to speak of them 
is shameful. If the conjunction had been “although” and not 
“for,” it would be intelligible. Hence some expositors have 
actually supposed that ydp here means “although,” which is, of 
course, impossible. Another view that has been taken is “rebuke 
them openly, for to speak of them otherwise is shameful”; but 
this puts too much into Aé¢yew. Bengel’s view is that the words 
assign, not the reason for éA., but the reason of the apostle’s 
speaking indefinitely of the vices, whilst he enumerates the virtues. 
This is forced, and against the emphatic position of kpuvd7. Stier’s 
view is that the reproof is to be by the life, not by words: “Ye 
would yourselves be sinning if ye were to name the secret vices” ; 
hence the necessity for walking in the light, that so these deeds 
may be reproved. But St. Paul is not deterred by such scruples 
from speaking plainly of heathen vices when occasion required. 
Harless’ view, that the words are connected with pa cvyx., “Do 
not commit these sins, for they are too bad even to mention,” 
assumes that 7a xpuda yurdmeva simply = 7a Epya tod oxdrovs, which 
we have seen is untenable. Mad 

Meyer and Eadie assign as the connexion, “By all means 
reprove them ; and there is the more need of this, for it is a shame 
even to speak of their secret sins.” This seems to leave the 
difficulty unsolved. Barry says: “In such reproof it should be 
remembered that it would be disgraceful ‘even to speak’ in 
detail of the actual ‘things done in secret.’” This again 
supposes that ydp assigns a reason for what is not expressed, 
namely, for some qualification of édéyxere, not at all for éddyyxere 
itself, 

There is, however, another meaning of éAéyyw very common, 
especially when the object is a thing, not a person, and more 
particularly in connexion with derivatives of xpv¥mrw, viz. to expose 
or bring to light. Artemidorus, in his interpretations of dreams, 
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when speaking of those dreams which forebode the revealing of 
secrets, always speaks of ra xpurra éAdyxeoOat, ¢.g. ii. 36, HAtos 
amo Svoews eLavaré\Awy Ta KpuTTa ehéyxe Tov AcAynOevan Soxotvrwr. 
Polybius says: éAé€yyeoOai dacw ras dioes trd tov repioTrdoewv 
(p. 1382). He opposes to it dacxdreiodar (p. 1383). And 
Phavorinus defines éAéyxw. 76 kexpuppévov arérnud Twos cis pds yw, 
Cf. Aristoph. Zales. 483. 

So the substantive 6 €\eyyos= proof. The connexion of this 
-signification with that of “convict” is obvious. The Etym. MZ. 
has &\eyxds éorw 6 ra mzpdypata capyvilov ... 6 yap a. eis das 
dye. TA Tpdypara. 

This appears to be the meaning of the verb in John ili. 20, ot 
EpxeTat Tpos TO Has, iva pi eAeyxO7 Ta Epya airod. Compare in the 
following verse, ¢pxerar mpds 70 pas, va pavepwh airod 7a epya. 
Compare also 1 Cor. xiv. 22, éAéyxetae td mdvTwy . . . Ta KpuTTO 
THs Kapdias airov pavepd yiverat. The occurrence of xpvd7 here in 
the immediate context suggests that this meaning was present to 
the apostle’s mind. Adopting it, we obtain as the interpretation: 
Have no participation with the works of darkness, nay, rather 
expose them, for the things they do secretly it is a shame even to 
mention ; but all these things when exposed by the light are made 
manifest in their true character. Then follows the reason, not for 
13a, but for the whole exhortation. This édéyyew is not useless, 
for it leads to davepoto Ga, and so turns oxéros into ¢és. This is 
Soden’s interpretation. A remarkable parallel is John iii. 20, just 
quoted. There also epya are the object, ¢oya whose nature is 
oxoros (ver. 19); and it is the @@s which effects édéyxeu, ver. 20, 
and ¢avepoty, ver. 21. 

13. Ta Sé mévra eNeyxdpeva bd Tod dwrtds avepoirar® wav yap 
73 havepotpevov pas éort. The difficulty in tracing the connexion 
continues to be felt here. Meyer interprets: But everything 
(=those secret sins) when it is reproved is made manifest by the 
light ; that is, by the light of Christian truth which operates in your 
reproof, it is brought to the light of day in its true moral character ; 
I say, by the light, for—to prove that it can only be by the light— 
whatever is made manifest is light ; it has ceased to have the nature 
of darkness. Assuming, namely, “quod est in effectu (pds éort) 
id debet esse in causa (i710 rod durds).” This is adopted by 
Ellicott. But it is open to serious objection: first, iad tod hwros 
is not emphatic; on the Contrary, its position is as unemphatic as 
possible; secondly, éAeyydueva is on this view not only super- 
fluous but disturbing ; thirdly, the assumption that what is in the 
effect must be in the cause, is much too recondite a principle to be 
silently assumed in such a discourse as this; and, lastly, this treats 
davepovpevoy as if it were refavepwuevov. Meyer, in fact, endeavours 
to obtain, by the help of a hidden metaphysical assumption, the 
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same sense which Eadie and others obtain by taking Pavepovpevov 
as middle (= AV.). 

Ellicott adds, “ whatever is illumined is light.” But ¢avepow 
does not mean “to illumine,” but to make ¢avepds. It occurs 
nearly fifty times in the N.T. and never=¢uriew. True, it is 
allied to ¢as, but not closely, for its nearest connexion is with the 
stem of daivw, viz. dav, which is already far from ¢@s. Again, 
when it is said by Alford (in reply to Eadie’s objection that the 
transformation does not always take place) that, ‘ objectively. 
taken, it is universally true: everything shone upon 1s LIGHT” 
(whether this tends to condemnation or not depending on 
whether the transformation takes place or not), this surely is just 
what is not true. A dark object shone upon does not become /ux 
(the English word is ambiguous). He adds that the key text is 
John iii, 20, but in order to fit this in he interprets “brought into 
light” as “made light.” 

Bengel, followed by Stier, takes davepovpevov as middle, “quod | 
manifestari non refugit; confer mox, éyetpar xal avdora” [the 
correct reading is éyepe]; and on way, “ Abstractum pro concreto 
nam hic sermo jam est de homine ipso, coll. v. seq. propterea.” 

We seem almost driven (with Eadie, after Beza, Calvin, 
Grotius, etc.) to take ¢avepovmevoy as middle, in this sense, “ what- 
ever makes manifest is light.” The examples, indeed, of davepots. 
Gat as middle, adduced by Eadie, are not quite to the point, viz. 
such as édavepdOn in Mark xvi. 12, where the medial sense is 
much more marked than in the present passage. Bleek thinks it 
necessary to suppose an active sense here, but he proposes to read 
gavepody 76, Oltramare interprets : ‘“‘ All the things done in secret, 
when reproved, are brought into open day by the light [which is 
salutary], for whatever is so brought out is light.” 

14, Avd déyer. “Wherefore it is said.” It is generally held that 
this formula introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. 
Here the difficulty arises that this is not a quotation from canon- 
ical Scripture. Jerome admits this, saying, “omnes editiones 
veterum scripturarum ipsaque Hebraeorum volumina eventilans 
nunquam hoc scriptum reperi.” He therefore suggests that it is 
from an apocryphal writing ; not that the apostle accepted such a 
writing as authoritative, but that he quoted it as he has quoted 
Aratus, etc. He, at the same time, mentions others who supposed 
the words to be spoken by the apostle himself under inspiration. 
Many moderns, however, think that the original text is Isa. lx. 1, 
“ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lorp is 
risen upon thee,” the words being, it is said, quoted, not verbally, 
but in essence. It would be more correct to say that the resem- 
blance is verbal rather than in essence; for the differences are 
important. The very word 6 Xpiords is fatal to the idea of a 
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quotation. Alford, indeed, says that it is a necessary inference 
from the form of the citation (viz. 6 Xp.) that St. Paul is citing 
the language of prophecy in the light of the fulfilment of prophecy, 
which obviously assumes the point in question. It is said, more- 
over, that no surprise can be felt at finding Christ substituted for 
the Lorp (Jehovah) of the O.T., and the true Israel for Jerusalem. 
True: if the question were of the application of words from the 
O.T., as in 1 Pet. iii. 15, or of interpretation added to the quota- 
tion, as in Rom. xi. 6-8. Moreover, the words here are not 
addressed to the Church (6 xafevduv), they seem rather addressed 
either to recent converts or to those who do not yet believe. And, 
further, there is nothing in Isaiah about awaking from sleep or 
arising from the dead (though Alford asserts the contrary) ; nor is 
the idea, “shall give thee light,” at all the same as Isaiah’s, “the 
glory of the Lord has risen upon thee.” 

Hence other commentators find it necessary to suppose a 
reference to other passages either separately or combined with 
this, viz. Isa. ix. 2, xxvi. 19, lii. 1. Such conjectures, in fact, 
refute themselves ; for when the words of a prophet are so com- 
pletely changed, we can no longer speak of a quotation, and A<€ye 
would be quite out of place. Nor can we overlook the fact that 
the point of the connexion seems to lie in the word émidavoet. 

Others have adopted Jerome’s suggestion as to an apocryphal 
source, some even going so far as to suggest. the actual name of 
the book, Epiphanius naming the Prophecy of Elijah; George 
Syncellus, a book of Jeremiah; the margin of Codex G, the Book 
of Enoch. It is hardly sufficient to allege against this view that 
Aéyet always introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. But 
5 Xpiordés is inconsistent with the idea of an O.T. apocryphon, 
and apart from that the whole expression has a Christian 
stamp. 

Meyer endeavours to reconcile the assertion that Aé€ye intro- 
duces a citation from canonical Scripture with the fact that this is 
not such a citation, by the supposition that by a lapse of memory 
the apostle cites an apocryphon as if it were canonical. But was 
St. Paul’s knowledge of the Scriptures so imperfect that he 
did not know, for example, that the promised deliverer is never 
in the O.T. distinctly called 6 Xpirrés? 

Others conjecture that it may be a saying of Christ Himself 
that is quoted. The use of 6 Xpiorés in the third person is not 
inconsistent with this; nor, again, the fact that St. Paul does not 
elsewhere quote the sayings of Christ. Why might he not do it 
once? But it is impossible to supply 6 Xpuords or Iyocts as a 
subject without something to suggest it. It is too forced to meet 
this by taking ¢és as the subject. 

The difficulties disappear when we recognise that eye. need 
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not be taketh to mean 6 @eds Aeyer,—an assertion which has been 
shown in iv. 8 to be untenable. It means “it says,” or “it 
is said,” and the quotation may probably be from some liturgical 
formula or hymn,—a supposition with which its rhythmical char- 
acter agrees very well. That the words were suggested originally 
by Isa. lx. 1 may be admitted. Theodoret mentions this opinion : 
tes 8& Tov épynvevtdv épacay mrvevparikns xdpitos afwwhévras Twas 
Wadrpovs cvyypdiyat, referring to 1 Cor. xiv. 26. He seems to 
have taken this from Severianus (Cramer, vi. 197), who concludes : 
djrov obv Gre év vt TovTwv Tay TrvevpaTiKOy Warpav AToL Tpo~evy@v 
éxetro TovTO 6 euvnudvevoey (compare also Origen in the Cazena, 
76.). Stier adopts a similar view, but endeavours to save the sup- 
posed limitation of the use of Aéye: by saying that in the Church 
the Spirit speaks. As there are in the Church prophets and pro- 
phetic speakers and poets, so there are liturgical expressions and 
hymns which are holy words. Comparing vz. 18, 19, Col. iil. 16, 
it may be said that the apostle is here giving us an example of this 
self-admonition by new spiritual songs. 

The view that the words are from a liturgical source is adopted 
by Barry, Ewald, Braune, v. Soden, the last-mentioned suggesting 
(after some older writers) that they may have been used in the 
reception after baptism. Compare 1 Tim. iii. 16, which is not 
improbably supposed to have a similar source. 

éyeupe is the reading of a decisive preponderance of authorities, § A BD 
GK LP, apparently all uncials, @yecpa: being found only in cursives. In the 
other places where the word occurs (Matt. ix. 5; Mark ii. 9, 11, iii. 3, 
v. 41; Luke v. 23; John v. 8), yeipe is likewise supported by preponderant 
authority, a third variation éyelpov occurring in some places. Fritzsche on 
Mark ii. 9 has ably defended the propriety of @yecpe, which is not to be 
understood either as active for middle or as if ceavréy were understood, but 
as a ‘‘formula excitandi,” ‘‘Up!” like dye, érevye (Eurip. Ovest. 789). So 
in Eurip. /ph. Aul. 624, &yeup’ ddehpfis ep’ tudvorov edrvxds; and Aristoph. 
Ran. 340, eyeype proyéas Naumddas é€v xepol . . . Twdoowv. This use 
, is limited to the single form é@yeipe. @yetpar, says Fritzsche, would mean 
“excita mihi aliquem.” ; 
avdora for dvdorn6t=Acts xii. 7. This short form is also found in 


Theocritus and Menander. Compare xardBa, Mark xv. 30 (in some MSS. 
including A C), and dvé8a, Apoc. iv. I. } 


kat émupatoer cor 6 Xpiotds, eripatoe fram émupatoxw, which 
is found several times in Job (Sept.) ; D* de and MSS. mentioned 
by Chrysostom and by Jerome read émwavces rod Xpuorod. 
Jerome (quoted by Tisch.) relates that he heard some one disput- 
ing in the church, in order to please the people with something 
new, saying that this was said with reference to Adam, who was 
buried on Calvary, and that when the Lord on the Cross hung 
- above his grave, the prophecy was fulfilled, “Rise Adam, who 
sleepest, and rise from the dead and Christ shall touch thee, 
érupavoe,” te. that by the touch of Christ’s body and blood he 
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should be brought to life. This story probably indicates how this 
reading arose. 

15-21. General exhortation to regulate their conduct with wis- 
dom, to make their market of the opportunity, and, avoiding riotous 
indulgence, to express their joy and thankfulness in spiritual songs. 

15. Bdémete ody dxpiB&s mHs wepiTatette. 

This is the reading of §* B 17 and some other mss., Origen, and prob- 
ably Chrys. But m@s dxp.Bds, 8° ADGKLP, with most mss., Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Arm., Theodoret, Jerome, etc. Chrysostom has dxpiBOs mos in 
text and comment, but in the latter TOS dxpiBas occurs presently after, also 
Brérere ras mepimareire. As mas dxp. is the common later reading, it is 
probable that its occurrence in the second place in the comm. is due to a 
copyist of Chrys. The variation in the original text may have arisen from an 
accidental omission of mas after -Bws (it is actually om. in Eth.), it being 
there inserted in the wrong place. In Eadie’s comment. ed. 2, mas is 
similarly om. 


ovy is resumptive, “to return to our exhortation.” Some, how- 
ever, regard this as an inference from what immediately precedes, 
viz. “since ye are enlightened by Christ” (Ewald, Braune) ; but as 
' the substance of the exhortation is clearly the same as in vv. 8-10, 
it is unnecessary to look on this as an inference from ver. 14. 
Harless follows Calvin, who says: “Si aliorum discutere tenebras 
fideles debent fulgore suo, quanto minus caecutire debent in pro- 
prio vitae instituto?” But this would seem to require an 
emphatic atroi. 

On axpiBds compare Acts xxvi. 5, Kata tiv axpiBeorarny 
aipeow. As wepuaretre is a fact, the indicative is correctly used, 
and is exactly parallel to r Cor. ili. 11, €xaoros BXerérw rds 
érotxodopet. Most commentators expound the other reading. 
Fritzsche’s view of this has been generally adopted (Opuscula, p. 
209 n.), viz. that d«p. wep. = “ tanquam ad regulam et amussim vitam 
dirigere,” the whole meaning was 76 dxpiBas épydleobe = “ videte 
quomodo circumspecte vivatis h. e. quomodo illud efficiatis, ut 
provide vivatis.” He exposes the fallacy of Winer’s contention 
(subsequently abandoned), that the words were a concise expression 
for BAérere was mepimareire, Set b€ dyads axpiBas mepiratelv, He 
thinks the reading axpi8ds ws was a correction on the part of 
those who, being familiar with ax. Bdérew, eidéva, etc., were 
offended with axp. mepumarely, which is, he says, most suitable to 
this place. 

ph as dcopor, explaining w&s, and so dependent, like it, on 
Bdérere, hence the subjective negation (Winer, § 55. 1). Then 
wepitratoovres need not be supplied. 

16. efayopaldpevor tov Koipdy. “Seizing the opportunity,” 
“making your market to the full from the opportunity of this life” 
(Ramsay, St. Paul as Traveller, etc., p. 149). The same expres- 
sion is used in Col. iv. 5 with special reference to conduct 
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towards those outside the Church, év codia mepumareire mpos TOvS 
&w, tov x. cay. Lit. “ buying up for yourselves,” ef being intens- 
ive, and corresponding to our “up.” Katpov dpets ayopdtere occurs 
Dan. ii. 8, but in a different sense, viz. ‘ wish to gain time.” More 
parallel as to sense is xepdavréov 1d mapév, Antonin. vi. 26. 

eayopaco, in the sense “buy up,” is found in Polyb. iii. 42. 2, 
eSnyopace wap abtav Ta Te povdgvAa tACIa Tavta, K.7.A. In Mart. 
Polye. 2 it has the wholly different sense: “ buy off,” dua pds dpas 
THY aidviov KoAacw eLaryopalopevor. Chrysostom says the expres- 
sion is obscure, and he illustrates it by the case of robbers entering 
a rich man’s house to kill him, and when he gives much to purchase 
his life, we say that he pica éavtév. So, he proceeds, “thou 
hast a great house, and true faith ; they come on thee to take all ; 

give whatever one asks, only save 76 xepaAauov, that is tHv wioru.” 

This completely ignores rév xarpdv. Oecum. is more to the point: 
56 Kk. ovK eorw jyiv BéBaos . . . adydpacov obdv aitév Kal roinoov 
idvov. So Theodore Mops., and so Severianus in Cazena, adding 
that “the present opportunity SovAcde rots rovypots, buy it up, 
therefore, so as to use it for piety.” But it is futile to press the 
idea of “purchasing,” or the force of é&, so as to inquire from 
whom the opportunity is to be bought, as “from evil men” 
(Bengel, cf. Severianus, above), ‘the devil,” Calvin ; or what price 
is to be paid (ra wavra, Chrys.). The price is the pains and effort 
required. 

St. al Hepat movnpat eto. So that it is the more necessary Tov 
kaupov é€ay. The moments for sowing on receptive soil in such 
evil days being few, seize them when they offer themselves. 
movypai is “morally evil,” not “distressful” (Beza, Hammond, 
etc.),—an idea foreign to ‘the context, which contrasts the walk of 
the Christians with that of the heathen. 

17. 81a todto, Viz. because it is necessary to walk dxpBds. 
ei yap éoeobe adpoves dxpyBis ov wepiurarycere, Schol. ap. Cat. Not 
¥ because the days are evil,” which was only mentioned in support 
of éfay, Tov Kaxpdv. , 

ph ylvecQe appoves. ‘Do not show yourselves senseless.” 
dppwv differs from doogos as referring rather to imprudence or folly 
in action, 

GAA ouviere. So N ABP 17, 67%, etc. Rec. has ouneves, 
with D°EKL and most mss., It. Vulg. Syr-Pesh. ; while D*G 
have ovviovres, which Meyer, with little reason, prefers as the less 
‘usual form. 

Somewhat stronger than ywooxere, “understand.” tt 1d 
OéAnpa., cf. Ver. 550: 

18. Kai ph peOdoxerbe oive. Kat marks a transition from the 
general to the particular, as in etzare Tois padnrais avtod Kal TO 
Wérpw, Mark xvi. 7; raoa % “Iovdata xpa, Kal ot ‘Teporodupirat, 


> 
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Mark i. 5. Fritzsche, in the latter place, remarks that cad in these 
instances is not = “imprimis,” but ‘‘scriptores rem singularem jam 
comprehensam communiori propterea insuper adjiciunt copulae 
adjumento, quod illam tanquam gravem impensius inculcatam 
volunt lectori.” 

It is out of the question to suppose any reference here to such 
abuses as are mentioned in 1 Cor. xi., which would have called for 
a more explicit censure. 

év @ éotTw dowtia. ev o, not oivw, but pcOioxecbar oivy. 
dowrtia, “‘a word in which heathen ethics said much more than 
they intended or knew,” Trench. It is the character of the 
aowros ‘ perditus,” thus defined by Aristotle: tots dxparels Kal eis 
axoAaciay Samravypovs acdtouvs Karodwe (Eth, Vic. iv. 1). In 
classical authors the adjective varies in sense between “lost” and 
“prodigal,” the latter, “qui servare nequit,” being the more 
common. The substantive occurs also Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4; 
and the adverb Luke xv. 13, where see note. The Vulg. renders 
by “luxuria, luxuriose,” words which in later Latin acquired the 
sense of profligate living. In medizval Latin “luxuria” = “lascivi- 
ousness.” But the meaning in the N.T. is clearly “ dissoluteness.” 
The remark of Clem. Alex., 76 doworov ris péOys 81a THs dowrias 
aiviédpevos, was natural to a Christian writer accustomed to the 
technical use of owfewv, but no such idea seems implied in the use 
of the word in N.T. dowros is not derived from owfw, but from 
cow (Hom. JZ. ix. 393, 424, 681). 

GAAG WAnpodcbe ev mvedpatr.. The antithesis is not directly 
between ofvos and zvedua, as the order of the words shows, but 
between the two states. Meyer remarks that the imperative 
passive is explained by the possibility of resistance ; but what other 
form could be employed? The signification is middle, for they 
must co-operate. ‘The present tense cannot very well be expressed 
in the English rendering; “be filled” is after all better than 
“ become filled,” which would suggest that the filling had yet to 
begin. év rvevmare is usually understood of the Holy Spirit, év 
being instrumental (Meyer), or both instrumental and expressing 
the content of the filling (Ellicott, Macpherson, a/.). But the use 
of év with 7Anpdw to express the content with which a thing is filled 
would be quite unexampled. Phil. iv. 19 is not parallel (Ellicott 
admits it to be doubtful) ; still iess Col. ii. ro, iv. 12 (where, more- 
over, the true reading is memAnpopopnp.evot). Plutarch’ S éremArpwro 
év paxapiorytt (Plac. Phil. i. 7. 9) is not parallel; the words there 
(which are used of the Deity) mean “is complete in blessedness,” 
the alternative being “something is wanting to Him.” Meyer, 
indeed, says that as St. Paul uses genitive, dative, and accusative 
{Col. i. 9) with 7Anpdw, we cannot be surprised at his using év,—a 
singular argument. The genitive and dative are both classical ; the 

rig 
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accusative in Col. i. 9 is not accusative of material. But such 
variety in no way justifies the use of év, the meaning of which is 
wholly unsuitable to the idea “ filled with.” The nearest approach 
to this would be the instrumental sense (adopted by Meyer, @Z, in 
i. 23). Where the material is only regarded as the means of 
making full, it may conceivably be spoken of as an instrument ; but 
this would require the agent to be expressed, and, besides, would 
be quite inappropriate to the Holy Spirit. For these reasons the 
rendering mentioned in the margin RV. (Braune’s also) is not to 
be hastily rejected. ‘“‘ Be filled in spirit,” not in your carnal part, 
but in your spiritual. Alford attempts to combine both ideas, 
“let this be the region in, and the ingredient with which you are 
filled,” zvetua being the Christian’s “own spirit dwelt in and 
informed by the Holy Spirit of God.” This seems an impossible 
combination, or rather confusion of two distinct ideas. Macpher- 
son, in order to secure a contrast between the “stimulation of 
much wine and the stimulation of a large measure of the Spirit,” 
represents the apostle as saying, “conduct yourselves like those 
that are possessed, but see to it that the influence constraining 
you is that of the Holy Spirit.” It is hardly too much to say that 
this is a veductio ad absurdum of the supposed antithesis. There 
is nothing about excitement, nor does St. Paul anywhere sanction 
such conduct. 

19. AadoGvtes EauTots. On éavrois=dAArjdois, see iv. 32. Not 
“to yourselves,” AV.; ‘‘meditantes vobiscum,” Michaelis. Com- 
pare Pliny’s description, “carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem” (éavrots) (Zp. x. 97). But the reference cannot be 
specially to religious services, as the context shows; cf. Col. 
iil, 16, 

Yarpots Kai Tpvors kat wSats mveupatixats = Col, iii. 16, except 
that the copulas are there wanting. The distinction between these 
words is not quite agreed upon. wWadyés from yddAXew, primarily 
the plucking of the strings, is used by classical authors to mean 
the sound of the harp, and hence any strain of music. The Schol. 
on Aristoph. Aves, 218, says: Wadpods Kupiws, 6 ris KiOdpas 7xos. 
Cyrilli Zex. and Basil on Ps. xxix. define it: Adyos povoukds, drav 
etpvO pws Kara TOUS Gp[LoviKovs Adyovs 7 pos oe) Opyavov Kpovera. And 
to the same effect Greg. Nyss. It occurs frequently in the Sept., 
not always of sacred music, e.g. 1 Sam. xvi. 18 of young David, 
ciddra, Tov WaApov, te. playing on the harp. 

tuvos is properly a song of praise of some god or hero, 
Arrian says: tyvou pev és. rods Oeovs rovodvrat, érawor dé és dvOpd- 
mous (Exped. Alex. iv. 11. 3). Augustine’s definition is well 
known: ‘“Oportet ut, si sit hymnus, habeat haec tria, et laudem, 
et Dei, et canticum.” Hence tprety, to praise by a hymn. 

@o7, from deidw, ddw, seems to have originally meant any kind 
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of song, but was specially used of lyric poetry. It is frequently 
used in Sept. (Ex. xv. 1; Deut. xxxi. 19-22; Judg. v. 1, 12, etc.). 


mvevpatikats is omitted by Bde, and bracketed by Lachmann. Not only 
is it attested by superabundant authority, but it seems essential as a furthet 
definition of the preceding word or words. Probably it is to be taken (as by 
Hofmann and Soden) with all three. éy is prefixed to Wadyots in BP 17 
677, Vulg., Jerome, and admitted to the margin by WH. After mveuz, A 
adds év xapirt, clearly from Col. iii. 16. 


gdovtes Kat WaddovTes TH Kapdia Sudv 74 Kupio, 
Rec. has ev before 7g «., with KL most mss., Syr-Harcl. Arm., while 
Lachm. reads év tats xapdlais, with NCA DGP, It. Vulg. Boh. Syr-Pesh. 
Harcl. mg. But &%* B have the singular without év, and so Origen. In 


Col. iii. 16 all MSS. have éy, and most MSS. and Vss. the plural, DoK L 
reading the singular. 


Chrysostom interprets év TH Kapdiq as meaning “heartily or 
sincerely”; pera cwvécews mpocéyovres, 7. from the heart, not 
merely with the mouth. But this would be ék r7js xapdias without 
bpov. 

20. edxapiotoivtes mévtote imep adel **Even,” says Chrysos- 
tom, “‘if it be disease or poverty. It is nothing great or wonderful 
if when prosperous you give thanks. What is sought is that when 
in affliction you do so. Nay, why speak of afflictions here? we 
must thank God for hell,” explaining that we who attend are much 
benefited by the fear of hell, which is placed as a bridle upon us: 
a profoundly selfish view, to which he was no doubt led only by 
the wish to give the fullest meaning to révrwy. Jerome is more 
sober: ‘‘Christianorum virtus est, etiam in his quae adversa 
putantur, referre gratias creatori.” But St. Paul is not specially 
referring to adversity ; on-the contrary, the context shows that 
what he had particularly in his mind was occasion of rejoicing. 
Theodoret, however, takes 7ravrwy as masc., that we must thank 
God for others who have received Divine blessing, But there is 
nothing i in the context to favour this. 

év évdpate Tod Kupiou fpav “Inco Xpiotod. When I speak of 
doing something in the name of another, this may mean either 
that I do it as representing him, that is, by his authority, or if the 
action is entirely my own, that I place its significance only in its 
reference to him. When an apostle commands in the name of 
Christ, this is in the former sense ; when I pray or give thanks in 
the same name, it is as His disciple and dependent on Him. 

7 Ocg kat Matpi, see i. 3. There is no need to refer marpt 
here to Christ ; the article rather leads to the sense, ‘God, who is 
also the Father,” namely, of us. 

21. srotaccdpevor dAAndots ev PSBo Xprotod, 

Xpiorod with 8 ABLP, Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh. etc. Qcod of Rec. is in 
most cursives, and D has Xpiorod’ Ino0d; G, Inood Xpicrod. As PbBos Xpiorow 
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is not found elsewhere, copyists naturally wrote $48os @¢od, which was 
familiar. 

“In the fear of Christ,” ze. with reference for Him as the 
guiding motive. 

“Submitting yourselves.” The connexion of this with the preced- 
ing seems rather loose. Ellicott says: “the first three [clauses] 
name three duties, more or less specially in regard to God, the 
last a comprehensive moral duty in regard to man,” suggested by 
the thought of the humble and loving spirit which is the principle 
of edxapicria. This does not meet the difficulty of the connexion. 
Alford refers back to py pebvox., “not blustering, but being sub- 
ject,” and Eadie is inclined to the same view; but this is forced, 
and requires us to interpolate something which is not indicated by 
anything in the text. Much the same may be said of Findlay’s 
‘view. He illustrates by reference to the confusion in the Church 
meetings in the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. xiv. 26-34), “when he 
urges the Asian Christians to seek the full inspiration of the 
Spirit, and to give free utterance in song to the impulses of their 
new life, he adds this word of caution.” This supplies too much, 
and besides, troraccdmevor would be an unsuitable word to express 
such readiness to give way in the matter of prophesying as St. 
Paul directs in 1 Cor. Bloomfield, taking a similar view, supposes 
that what is insisted on is subordination to a leading authority. 
This preserves the sense of wtzor., but not of dAAnAos. Blaikie 
refers back to ver. 15. 

In considering the connexion it must be borne in mind that 
trordccecOe in the next verse is in all probability not genuine, so 
that the verb has to be supplied from troracoduevor. There is 
therefore no break between vv. 21 and 22. Further, the whole 
following section, which is not a mere digression, depends on the 
thought expressed in this clause of which it is a development. To 
suppose a direct connexion with wAypodede év rv. does not yield a 
suitable sense. The connexion with the preceding context is, in | 
fact, only in form, that with what follows is in substance. From 
iv. 32 we have a series of precepts expressed in imperatives and 
participles depending on yiverOe, repurareire ; Soxyudlovres, efayopa- 
Gopevor, Aadoivres. Ver. 18 interrupts the series by a direct im- 
perative, as in vv. 3ff., 12 ff. St. Paul elsewhere (Rom. xii. 9) 
carries on in participles a series of precepts begun in a different 
construction, dmoorvyotyres 16 aovnpdv, «.7.A. It is therefore 
quite natural that here, where the participles Aadotvres, edyap., 
though not put for imperatives, yet from their connexion involve 
a command, he should make the transition to the new section 
easy by continuing to use the participle. Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 18, 
iii. 1. Meyer admits that it is no objection to this that in what 
follows we have only the trdragis of the wives, while the izaxoy of 
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the children and servants in ch. vi. cannot be connected with 
troraco.; for in classical writers also, after the prefixing of such 
absolute nominatives which refer collectively to the whole, often 
the discourse passes over to one part only. But he thinks that 
in that case ai yuvaixes would necessarily have a special verb cor- 
telative with ior. It is not easy to see the force of this. 

22-33. Special injunctions to husbands and wives. Wives to be 
subject to their husbands, husbands to love their wives.. This rela- 


tionship ts illustrated by that of Christ and the Church. As Christ | 


ts the Head of the Church, which ts subject to Christ, so the husband 
ts the head of the wife, who ts to be subject to the husband; and 
Christ's love for the Church ts to be the pattern of the man’s love 
Jor his wife. The analogy, indeed, is not perfect, for Christ ts not 
only the Head of the Church which is His body, but ts also the 
Saviour of tt; but this does not affect the purpose of the comparison 
here. 

22. ai yuvaixes Tots idiors dvipdow as TH Kupiw. So without a 
verb B, Clement (when citing vv. 21-25), Jerome’s Greek MSS. His 
note is, “‘ Hoc quod in Latinis exemplaribus additum est: sudditae 
sint, in Graecis Codd. non habetur.” toraccécbwoav is added 
after dvopaow in NAP 17 a@/, Vulg. Goth. Arm. Boh. etc., and 
Clement (when citing ver. 22 only). ‘troracceoGe in K L most 
mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. D G also have trordocecGe, but after 
yvvaixes. Lachmann adopted tizoraccécOwcay, but later critical 
editors read without the verb. The testimony of Jerome, who 
knew of no Greek MSS. with the verb, is very important. No 
reason can be imagined for its omission if it had been in the text 
originally, whereas the reason for its insertion is obvious, and was 
stated even by Erasmus: “adjectum, ut apparet, quo et sensus 
sit lucidior, et capitulum hoc separatim legi queat, si res ita 
postulet.” The latter reason is particularly to be noted. The 
diversity in the MSS. which have the verb is also of weight. The 
shorter reading agrees well with the succinct style of St. Paul in 
his practical admonitions. 

idtous is more than a mere possessive, yet does not imply an 
antithesis to ‘“other men”; it seems rather to emphasise the rela- 
tionship, as in the passage quoted from Stobaeus by Harless (fori. 
p. 22): Ocavd 4 Ivéayopuxn pirdcogos epwrnfetoa ti rparov ein 
yovaixt .76 76 idiw, ey, dpéoxew dvdpi. Compare also Acta Thomae, 
p. 24 (ed. Thilo): otrws ef as rodtv xpdvov cupBidscace. Th idiw avdpi. 
That the word was not required to prevent, misconception of 
dvdpdou is shown by its absence in the parallel, Col. iii. 18. 

as 76 Kvpiw, not “as to their lord,” which would have been 
expressed in the plural, but “as to the Lord Christ,” “as” not 
meaning in the same manner as, but expressing the view they are 
to take of their submission ; compare vi. 6, 7. ‘‘ Subjectio quae ab 
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uxore praestatur viro simul praestatur ipsi Domino, Christo,” 
Bengel. So Chrysostom: érav treixys 7d dvdpi, ds TG Kupin 
Sovrevovoa iyod reiVerGa.. 

23. Stu dvip éore Kehadh tis yuvaukds. Assigns the reason of 
as 76 Kupiw. The article before évjp in Rec. has no uncial 
authority in its favour. ‘A husband is head of his wife.” 

és kat, “as also.” Compare 1 Cor. xi. 3, wavrds dvdpés 7 
Kepary 6 Xpiords eo, Kepadi S& yvvaikds 6 dvijp, kepady dé Tod 
Xpicrod 6 Weds. 

6 Xpiotés Kehadh Tis éxkAyolas adtds cwthp Tod odparos. 

Rec. has xal airés éore o., with N°D’°K LP most mss., Syr. (both) 

Arm. But the shorter reading is that of S* ABD*G, Vulg. The added 

- words are an obvious gloss. Boh. has éore without «al, and Aeth. cal with- 
out €or. 

The apostle having compared the headship of the husband to 
that of Christ, could not fail to think how imperfect the analogy 
was; he therefore emphatically calls attention to the point of 
difference ; as if he would say: “ A man is the head of his wife, even 
as Christ also is head of the Church, although there is a vast 
difference, since He is Himself the Saviour of the body, of which 
He is the head; but notwithstanding this difference,” etc. Calvin 
already proposed this view: ‘‘ Habet quidem id peculiare Christus, 
quod est servator ecclesiae ; nihilominus sciant mulieres, sibi maritos 
praeesse, Christi exemplo, utcunque pari gratia non polleant.” So 
Bengel concisely: ‘Vir autem non est servator uxoris; in eo 
Christus excellit; hinc sed sequitur.” Chrys. Theoph. and 
Oecum., however, interpret this clause as equally applicable to 
the husband. kal yao 7 KefadAr) Tod odpatos cwrnpia éeoriv, Chrys. 
And more fully Theoph.: dozep cal 6 Xpiords tis éxxAnoias dv 
kepady, mpovocirar aris kal odle ottw Tolvy Kal 6 dvyp, TwTyp Tov 
THpaTos adrov, TovTéoTe THS yvvalKds. TOs ovv OdK Speier Srordo-. 
ocoOat TH Kepary TO cHpua, TH Tpovoovpevy Kal awloicy. So’ 
Hammond and many others. But airés cannot refer to any 
subject but that which immediately precedes, viz. 6 Xpucrds. 

| Moreover, to use cpa without some qualification for the wife 
| would be unintelligible; nor is owryp ever used in the N.T. 
| except of Christ or God. 

24, AAG ds H exkAynoia Srordoceta, TH XpioT@, otws Kal ai 
yuvaikes Tots dvdpdcw. There is much difference of opinion as to 
the force to be assigned to éAAd. Olshausen takes it as intro- 
ducing the proof drawn from what precedes; and similarly De 
Wette, “ But (aber) if the man is your head,” a sense which éAAd 
(which is not=dé) never has. Eadie gives the word “an anti- 
thetic reference,” such as é\Ad sometimes has after an implied 
negative. He interprets: “do not disallow the marital headship, 
for it is a divine institution,—é\Ad,—but,” etc. He refers for 
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this use of éAAd to Luke vii. 7 ; John vii. 49; Rom, iii. 31, viii. 37; 
1 Cor. vi. 8, ix. 12. The fact that in most of these cases we might 
not incorrectly render “ Nay,” or ‘Nay, on the contrary,” shows 
how unlike the present passage they are. Nor are 2 Cor. viii. 7, 
xill, 4; 1 Tim. 1. 15, 16, or the other passages which he cites, at 
all parallel; and the negative to which he supposes dAAqd to refer 
(“do not disallow,” etc.) is not even hinted at in the text. His 
objection to the interpretation here adopted is that it sounds like 
a truism. Harless and others take ddd to be simply resumptive ; 
but the main thought has not been interrupted, and there is no 
reason for rejecting its adversative force. Hofmann, like Eadie, 
reads into the text an objection which éAAd repels, “but even 
where the husband is not this (namely, a owrip rod o., making 
happy his wife, as Christ the Church), yet,” etc. The view here 
preferred is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Braune, Moule, etc. 

év waytt. It is presupposed that the authority of the husband 
is in accordance with their relation as corresponding to that of 
Christ to the Church. “das etoeBéou. vopoberav mpoorébeKke 7d év 
mavrt,” Theodoret. 


Gomep of the Rec. is the reading of D°K L and most mss. ; but ws, 
NAD*GP 17 67% etc. (B omits.) 

iSlos is prefixed to dvdpdow by AD°K LP, Vss., but om. by §NBD*G 
17 67. It has clearly been introduced from ver. 22. 


25. ot dvdpes, dyatdte Tas yuvaikas. 


Rec. adds éavrév, with DKL, Syr. etc.; but NAB 17, Clem. (when 
giving the whole passage) omit. G adds tyar. 

KaOas kal 6 Xpiotds, x.7.X. “Si omnia rhetorum argumenta in 
unum conjicias, non tam persuaseris conjugibus dilectionem 
mutuam quam. hic Paulus” (Bugenhagen). Meyer also well 
observes: “It is impossible to conceive a more lofty, more ideal 
regulation of married life, and yet flowing immediately from the 
living depth of the Christian consciousness, and, therefore, capable 
of practicable application to all concrete relations.” Chrysostom’s 
comment is very fine: “‘ Hast thou seen the measure of obedience? 
hear also the measure of love. Wouldst thou that thy wife should 
obey thee as the Church doth Christ ? have care thyself for her, as 
Christ for the Church; and if it should be needful that thou 
shouldest give thy life for her, or be cut to pieces a thousand times, 
or endure anything whatever, refuse it not; yea, if thou hast 
suffered this thou hast not done what Christ did, for thou doest 
this for one to whom thou wert already united, but He for her who 
rejected Him and hated Him . . . He brought her to His feet by 
His great care, not by threats nor fear nor any such thing; so do 
thou conduct thyself towards thy wife.” 

26. iva aithy dyidoyn Kalapicas TH Noutp® Tod USatos év prpati. 
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The immediate purpose of éavrév wapédwxev, ver. 25. dyidon is 
clearly not to be limited to “consecration” ; it includes the actual 
sanctification or infusion of holiness. It is the positive side, 
xaOapioas expressing the negative, the purification from her former 
sins. But as the remoter object is iva wapacrjoy, the ceremonial 
idea of éy.afewv appears to be the prominent one here. Logically, 
kabapiley precedes dyia€ewv, chronologically they are coincident ; 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 11, dAAG dzreAovcacbe, GAG PyacOynre. The tense | 
of xafapicas by no means requires the translation “after He had 
purified ” (cf. i. 9), which would probably have been expressed by 
a passive participle agreeing with airy, indeed xafepifey would 
have been quite inappropriate. & 

76 AoutpS 7. 3. “ By the bath of water,” distinctly referring to 
baptism, and probably with an allusion in Aov7pé to the usual bath 
of the bride before the marriage; the figure in the immediate 
context being that of marriage. 

év pypatt. The first question is as to the connexion. By 
Augustine the phrase is supposed to qualify 7G Aouvtpd rod 6., 
“accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum.” 

But as the combination is strange, and neither 7d Aovrpdév nor 
76 vowp can form with év pyyare a single notion (like 4 iors & 
Xp.), this would require the article to be repeated. The interpre- 
tation, “the bath resting on a command” (Storr, Peile, Klopper), 
would require év 6. Xporod. Meyer, following Jerome, connects 
the words with dyacy, “having purified with the bath of water, 
may sanctify her by the word.” The order of the words is strongly 
against this, and, besides, we should expect some addition to 
xaGap., which should suggest the spiritual signification of “ purify- 
ing with water.” 

It is therefore best connected with xafapicas. But as to the 
meaning? Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer take pjua to mean the 
gospel or preached word taught preliminary to baptism. fa is, 
no doubt, used in this sense (not in Acts x. 37 but) Rom. x. 17, 
pia Xpiorod ; but there it is defined by Xprorod, as in ver. 8 by 
THs mioTews ; indeed, Anya is there used, not because of any special 
appropriateness, but for the sake of the quotation. Elsewhere we 
have fjya @cod, Eph. vi. 17. It is far, indeed, from being correct 
to say that “the gospel” is “the usual meaning of the Greek 
term,” as Eadie states, referring, in addition to the passages 
mentioned above, to Heb. vi. 5 (where the words are @covd pic) : 
Acts x. 44, 7a pyyara tatra: xi. 14, AaAnoer Pyuata mpds oe. In 
these last two places it is obvious that fxjyara means simply 
“‘words ” or “sayings,” as in Acts xxvi, 25, where St. Paul says of | 
his speech before Festus, dA7deias cat cwppootvys pnyara dropbey- 
youe. See also Acts ii. 14, évwricacbe ra fnuatd pov. Needless 
to say that pjua is used of single sayings very frequently. There 
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may be even rovypov pHa. or épyov pjyo (not to mention cases where 
pjpa is used for “a thing mentioned”: see on Luke i. 65). That 
the word is most frequently used, not to signify a Divine or sacred 
saying, but where the connexion ‘implies such a saying, is simply a 
result of the fact that there was little occasion (in the Epp. none) 
to refer to other fjyara. There is no example of fia by itself 
meaning “the gospel” or anything like this. Had it the article 
here, indeed, there would be good reason for maintaining this 
interpretation. 

The Greek commentators understand fpjya of the formula of 
baptism. oi; says Chrysostom, év évdpuart rot Tlarpds xat tod 
Yiod cat rob dyiov Ivevparos. It is true, as Estius remarks, that 
if this were the sense we should expect kat pyjparos; and Harless 
adds that these definite words could hardly be referred to except 
with the article, 76 fjyar.. But although “of water and fjya” 
might, perhaps, have been expected, év is quite admissible; com- 
pare éy érayyeAiq, vi. 2. The objections from the absence’ of the| 
article, and from the fact that pjua has not elsewhere this meaning, | 
fall to the ground when we consider that it is not alleged or sup-| 
posed that pjyo of itself means the formula of baptism ; it retains, 
its indefinite meaning, and it is only the connexion with the refer- | 
ence to baptism in the preceding words that defines what fqpya is, 
intended. So Soden. Moule renders, “attended by, or condi- 
tioned by, an utterance,” which would agree well with this inter- 
pretation. He explains it as “the revelation of salvation embodied 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost.” ‘“Macpher- 
son denies the reference to baptism, and thinks it more natural to 
speak of the cleansing as effected by the bathing (“ washing,” AV.) 
rather than in the bath, especially as “of water” is added. ‘The 
reference is most probably to the bath of the bride before mar- 
riage.” Yes, such a reference there is; but what is it which the 
reader is expected to compare with the bridal bath? As there is 
no particle of comparison, the words imply that there is a Aodrpov 
voaros, which is compared to the bath. And surely baptism could 
not fail to be suggested by these words to the original readers. 
As to Aourpév, besides the meaning “ water for bathing,” it has the 
two senses of the English “bath,” viz. the place for bathing and 
the action ; but it does not mean “ washing.” 

27. iva tmapactioy adtés éaut@, «.7.4. The remoter object of 
mapeowkey depending on dyidoy, etc. The verb is used, as in 
2 Cor. xi. 2, of the presentation of the bride to the bridegroom, 
trapOevov c&yvinv maparrjo at t® Xpioto. The interpretation, ‘‘ present 
as an offering” (Harless), is Opposed to the context as well as 
inconsistent with éavr@. atrds is the correct reading, and 
emphasises the fact that it is Christ who, as He gave Himself to 
sanctify the Church, also presents her to Himself, This presenta- 
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tion is not complete in this life, yet Bengel correctly says: “id 
valet suo modo jam de hac vita.” ; 
atrds is the reading of § ABD*GL, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. etc. The Rec. 
has airjv, with D° K most mss., Syr-Pesh., Chrys. The latter is the read- 
ing which would most readily occur to the copyist; no copyist would be 
likely to depart from it if he had it before him, but avrés has a peculiar 
emphasis. 


ZySofov thy éxkAynotav. The tertiary predicate edofov is placed 
with emphasis before its substantive. Not “a glorious Church,” 
but “the Church, glorious,” “that He might present the Church 
to Himself, glorious.” 

pa) 2xoucav omthov. ozidos, which also occurs 2 Pet. ii. 13, is a 
word of later Greek (Plutarch, etc.) for xyAis; domwAos occurs four 
times in N.T. 

aédd’ iva 4. Changed structure, as if iva wa éxy had preceded ; 
compare ver. 33. 

28.° odtws is connected by Estius and Alford with as following : 
“So... as.” This is not forbidden by grammatical considera- 
tions ; for in spite of Hermann’s rule, that the force of ovrws is “ut 
eo confirmentur praecedentia,” it is used with reference to what 
follows, introduced by @s or éozep, both in classical writers and in 
N.T. Compare rods otrws émotapevous ciety as ovdels dy aAXos 
dvvairo (Isocr. ap. Rost and Palm. éorw ydp ovrws dorep otros 
éwérel, Soph. Trach. 475, is not a good instance, for ovrws may 
very well be referred to what precedes). And in N.T. 1 Cor. 
_ lil. 15, ovrw dé ds dua aupds: cf. iv. 1. But in such cases ovrws has 
some emphasis on it, and apart from that it yields a better sense 
here to take otrws as referring to the preceding statement of 
Christ’s love for the Church. ‘Even so ought husbands. . .” 
If xai is read before of dvdpes, as Treg. WH. and RV., the latter 
view is alone possible. 

The position of épelAovow varies in the MSS. > K L 17 and most have 
it before ol dvdpes, AD GP after. The latter group add xat before of dvdpes, 
and of the former group B17. As the position of the verb would hardly be 
a reason for inserting cal, it may be presumed to be genuine. 

as 7a éautdv odpara. The sense just ascertained for ovrws 
determines this to mean “as being their own bodies”; and this 
agrees perfectly with what follows: “he that loveth his own wife 
loveth himself.” Moreover, although we speak of a man’s love 
for himself, we do not speak of him as loving his body or having 
an “affection”, for it (Alford); and to compare a man’s love for his 
wife to his love (?) for his “‘ body,” would be to suggest a degrad- 
ing view of the wife, as, indeed, Grotius does, saying: “sicut 
corpus instrumentum animi, ita uxor instrumentum viri ad res 
domesticos, ad quaerendos liberos.” Plutarch comes nearer to the 
apostle’s view: xparely det rov dvdpa rhs yuvarkds, ody ds Seomdryv 


t 
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KTHUATOS, GAN as Yuxiv cdparos, cvprabotvra Kal cupreduKdta TH 
eivoig. domep ody GwpmaTds ear KHdeoOaL py SovActovTa Tals Hoovats 
airov Kat tails érifupios* ottw yuvaixds dpxew eddpaivovta kal 
xapilépuevov (Con. Praec. p. 422, quoted by Harless). The mean- 
ing is, Even as Christ loved the Church as that which is His 
body, so also should husbands regard their wives as their own 
bodies, and love them as Christ did the Church. 

6 édyandv thy éautod yuvatka éautdév dyad. This is neither 
identical with the preceding nor an inference from it, but rather 
an explanation of és 7a €avrév copara. If the latter words meant, 
“as they do their own bodies,” they would fall immeasurably 
short of this. It is, however, going beyond the bounds of 
psychological truth to say that a man’s love for his wife is but 
“complying with the universal law of nature by which we all love 
ourselves,” or that it “is in fact self-love,” whether “a hallowed 
phasis” of it or not. If it were so, there would be no need to 
enforce it by precept. Although the husband’s love for his wife 
may be compared to what is called his love for himself, inasmuch 
as it leads him to regard her welfare as his own, and to feel all 
that concerns her as if it concerned himself, the two mental facts 
are entirely different in their essence. There is no emotion in 
self-love ; it is the product of reason, not of feeling; and it is a 
“law” of man’s nature, not in the sense of obligation (although there 
is a certain obligation belonging to it), but in the sense that it 
necessarily belongs to a rational nature. The basis of conjugal 
love is wholly different, and is to be found, not in the rational 
part of man’s nature, but in the affections. The love is reinforced 
by reflection, and made firm by the sense of duty; but it can 
never become a merely rational regard for another’s happiness, as 
“self-love” is for one’s own. 

To refer to the stirring remarks of Chrysostom above cited, 
when a man gives his life for his wife, is that an exercise of 
“self-love”? Surely no more than when a mother gives her life 
for her child. There is none of this false philosophy in the 
language of St. Paul. 

29. thy éautod odpxa. The word is, no doubt, chosen with 
reference to the odpé pia, quoted ver. 31. It is not perhaps 
correct, however, to say that it is so chosen instead of céya, for 
it is hardly probable that the apostle would have used cépa in 
this connexion in any case. Rather, the whole sentence is sug- 
gested by the thought of capé pla. 

80. dru pédn eopev to6 odpatos adtod. Rec. adds ék rijs 
capkos abrod Kal éx Tav doTéwv aro. 

For the insertion are 8° DG LP (K has rod codparos for tov 
éoréwv) nearly all cursive mss., It. Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm., Iren. 
Jerome, etc. 
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For the omission s* A B17 67%, Boh. Eth., Method. Euthal. 
Ambrst. and apparently Origen. 


It will be seen that the MSS. which omit decidedly outweigh those that 
insert. Ellicott speaks of the testimony of %§ as ‘“‘divided,” which seems 
a singular way of neutralising the evidence of the.earlier scribe by that of a 
seventh-century corrector. 

It isan obvious suggestion that the words might have been omitted by 
homoeoteleuton. Reiche, who accepted the words (writing before the dis- 
covery of §\), rightly observes that this can hardly be admitted in the case of 
so many witnesses. He prefers to suppose that they were omitted in con- 
sequence of offence being taken at the apparently material conception 
presented; and some other critics have adopted the same view. The 
objection must have been very strong which would lead to such a deliberate 
omission. But there is no reason to suppose that the words would have 
given offence, especially considering such words as®‘‘a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see Me have,” not to mention ‘‘ eating My flesh and drinking 
My blood.” Nor do the ancient commentators indicate that any such 
difficulty was felt. Irenaeus, after quoting the words, adds: ‘‘non de 
spirituali aliquo et invisibili homine dicens haec; spiritus enim neque ossa 
neque carnes habet,” etc. Indeed, an ancient reader would be much m>re 
likely to regard the words as a natural expansion of uédyn Tod odparos avrod. 
On the other hand, nothing was more likely than that the words should be 
added from recollection of the passage in Genesis, quoted in ver. 31. It is 
objected to this, that the words are not quoted with exactness, ‘‘ bone” 
preceding ‘‘flesh” in Gen. This is to assume an exactness of memory 
which is at least questionable. Once added, the ordinary copyist would, of 
course, prefer the longer text. 

As to the internal evidence, on careful consideration it will be found 
strongly in favour of*the shorter text. When Christ is called the Head or 
Foundation, and the Church the Body or House, the language is that of 
analogy, z.é. it suggests, not resemblance of the objects, but of relations ; 
Christ in Himself does not resemble a Head or a Foundation-stone, but His 
relation to the Church resembles the relation of the head to the body and of 
the foundation-stone to the building. But what relation is suggested by the 
bones of Christ? Or if owmuaros be understood of the figurative or mystical 
body, what conceivable meaning can be attached to the bones thereof? 
This fundamental difficulty is not faced by any commentator. While trying 
to attach some meaning to the clause, they do not attempt to show any 
appropriateness in the language. The utmost that could be said is that the 
words express an intimate connexion; but unless this was a proverbial form of 
expression, of which there is no evidence, this, besides losing the force of éx, 
would leave the difficulty unsolved. Moreover, the clause is so far from 
carrying out the médy rod o., that it introduces an entirely different figure. 
This is disguised in the AV. 

Had the words been ‘‘of His flesh and of His blood,” we might have 
understood them as alluding to the Eucharist ; and it is worth noting that 
several expositors have supposed that there is such an allusion; but the 
mention of ‘‘flesh and bones” instead of ‘‘flesh and blood” is fatal to 
this. 


The reader may desire to know how the omitted clause has 
been interpreted. Chrysostom, in the first instance, explains it 
of the incarnation, by which, however, Christ might rather be said 
to be “from our flesh.” It is no answer to this to say, with Estius, 
“in hac natura ipse caput est,” which is to change the figure, 
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Besides, it is true of all men, not only of Christians, that in this 
sense they are of the same flesh as Christ; but this again is not 
the meaning of é. Alford says: “As the woman owed her 
natural being to the man, her source and head, so we owe our 
spiritual being to Christ, our Source and Head”; and similarly 
Ellicott, Meyer, etc: Surely a strange way of saying that our 
spiritual being is derived from Christ, to say that we are from 
His bones! Others, as above mentioned, interpret of communion 
in the Eucharist (so in part Theodoret and Theophylact, also 
Harless and Olshausen). 

Not without reason did Riickert come to the conclusion that it 
was doubtful whether St. Paul had any definite meaning in the 
words at all. 

81. dvti todrou=vexey rovrov. Compare the use of dv7i in 
av? év. Then the sense will be: because a man is to love his 
wife as Christ the Church. V. Soden, however, takes avri rovrov 
to mean “instead of this,” viz. instead of hating (ver. 29), observ- 
ing that the conclusion of this verse returns to the main idea there, 
7.¢. 9 éavrov cap. See on Lk. xii. 3. 

_ katadetper dvOpwios, x.t.A. .A quotation from Gen. ii. 24, 
which might have been introduced by “as it is written”; but with 
words so familiar this was needless. 

Most commentators interpret this verse of Christ, either 
primarily or secondarily. So Jerome: “primus vates Adam hoc 
de Christo et ecclesia prophetavit ; quod reliquerit Dominus noster 
atque Salvator patrem suum Deum et matrem suam coelestem 
Jerusalem.” So many moderns, including Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, 
the last mentioned, however, referring the words to the Second 
Coming, the tense being future. Ellicott thinks this is pressing 
the tense unnecessarily, whereas it may have the ethical force of 
the future, for which he refers to Winer, § 40. 6, whose examples 
are wholly irrelevant to Ellicott’s purpose. If the passage is inter- 
preted of Christ it refers to a definite fact, and the future must have 
its future sense. Understood of Christ, the expressions évOpw7os 
for Christ, and “leave his father and mother,” for “leave His seat 
in heaven,” are so strange and so unlike anything else in St. Paul, 
that without an express intimation by the writer it is highly un- 
reasonable so to interpret them. Can we imagine St. Paul writing, 
‘Christ will leave His father and His mother and will cleave to 
His wife, the Church”? We might not be surprised at such an 
expression in a mystical writer of the Middle Ages, but we should 
certainly not recognise it as Pauline. It is, if possible, less likely 

‘that he should say the same thing, using dv@pwos instead of 
Xpuords, and expect his readers to understand him. If the future 
is given its proper meaning, the expression “leaving His seat at the 
right hand of God” is inappropriate. 
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On the other hand, the whole passage treats of the duty of 
husbands, the reference to Christ and the Church being introduced 
only incidentally for the purpose of enforcing the practical lesson. 
It was, indeed, almost inevitable that where St. Paul was so full on 
the duty of the husband, he should refer to these words in Genesis 
in their proper original meaning. This meaning being so exactly 
adapted to enforce the practical precept, to take them otherwise, 
and to suppose that they are introduced allegorically, is to break 
the connexion, not to improve it. 

There are some differences of reading. The articles before 
matépa and pyrépa are absent in BD*G, and are omitted by 
Lachm. and Treg., and bracketed by WH. ‘Tischendorf omitted 
. them in his 7th ed., but restored them in the 8th in consequence 
of the added evidence of &. airod is added after warépa in 
xe A D° K LP, Syr-Pesh. Boh. from LXX; not in 8* B D*G 17, 
Vulg. Arm. airod is added after uyrépa in P 47, Vss. 

For pds Tyv yuvatka, which is in %° BD° KL, Orig., rp yuvarrt is read 
by 8* AD*G. The readings in the Sept. also vary. 

82. 7d puotyptoy TodTo péya eotiv, éyo S€ héyw eis Xprotdv Kat 
eis Thy ExkAnolay. 


_ The second els is om. by B K and some other authorities. 


We must first determine the meaning of pvornpiov and of péya. 
On the former word see oni. 9. It does not mean “a mysterious 
thing or saying,” ‘‘a saying of which the meaning is hidden or 
unfathomable.” As Sanday and Headlam observe (Rom. xi. 25), 
with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. Again, as to péya, the 
English versions—not only the incorrect AV., “this is a great 
mystery,” but the grammatically correct RV., “this mystery is 
great ”—convey the idea that what is said is, that the mysteriousness 
is great, or, that the mystery is in a high degree a mystery. This is 
not only inconsistent with the meaning of pvorypiov, assuming, as 
it does, that “hiddenness” is the whole of its meaning (for to 
speak of a thing as in a high degree a revealed secret would be 
unintelligible), but it assigns to péya a meaning which does not 
belong to it. In English we may speak of great facility, great 
folly, simplicity, (zoAAy pwpia, ednOcia); great ignorance (oAXi 
dyvowa); great perplexity (oAA% dropia): but péyas is not so 
used, for it properly expresses magnitude, not intensity. These 
linguistic facts are sufficient to set aside a large number, perhaps 
the majority, of interpretations of the clause. The sense must be 
of this kind: “This doctrine of revelation is an important or 
profound one.” 

What, then, is the pvornpiov of which St. Paul thus speaks ? 
Some suppose it to be this statement about marriage, which to the 
heathen would be new. But this requires us to take Aéyw in the 
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sense “I interpret,” or the like, which it does not admit. It is 
better to understand it as referring to the comparison of marriage 
with union of Christ with the Church. The latter clause, then, 
expressly points out that the former does not refer to marriage in 
itself, and | Aeyo has the same which it frequently has in St. Paul, 
““T mean.’ 

V. Soden takes rotro to refer to what follows: “this secret, ze. 
that which I am about to say as the secret sense of this sentence, is 
great, but I say it in reference to Christ and the Church,” comparing 
1 Cor. xv. 51, protnpiov tyuivAéyw. This would be very elliptical. 

Hatch translates: ‘‘this symbol (se. of the joining of husband 
and wife into one flesh) is a great one. I interpret it as referring 
to Christ and to the Church” (Zssays, p. 61). 

The rendering of the Vulgate is: “Sacramentum hoc magnum 
est ; ego autem dico in Christo et in ecclesia.” There are several 
other places in which puorypiov is rendered “sacramentum,” viz. 
E.ph.'t..9; lil. 3, 95. Col. i. 27 3.1. Tim: ili. 163 Rev. i: 20. 

It was, however, no doubt, the rendering in this passage which 
led to marriage being entitled a sacrament. In an encyclical 
of 1832 (quoted by Eadie) occurs the statement, ‘ Marriage is, 
according to St. Paul’s expression, a great sacrament in Christ and 
in the Church.” But the greatest scholars of the Church of Rome 
have rejected this view of the present passage. Cardinal Caietan 
says: “ Non habes ex hoc loco, prudens lector, a Paulo conjugium 
esse sacramentum. Non enim dixit esse sacramentum, sed mys- 
terium.” And to the same effect »Estius. Erasmus also says: 
“Neque nego matrimonium esse sacramentum, sed an ex hoc 
loco doceri possit proprie dici sacramentum quemadmodum 
.baptismus dicitur, excuti volo.” As to the question whether 
marriage is properly to be reckoned a sacrament or not, this is 
very much a matter of definition. If sacrament is defined as in 
the Catechism of the Churches of England and Ireland and by 
other Reformed Churches, it is not, for it was not instituted by 
Christ. Even if we take Augustine’s definition, ‘“‘a visible sign of 
an invisible grace,” there would be a difficulty. But if every rite 
or ceremony which either is, or includes in it, a sign of something 
spiritual, is to be called a sacrament, then marriage is well entitled 
to the name, especially in view of the apostle’s exposition here. 
But to draw any inference of this kind from the present passage is 
doubly fallacious, for this is not the meaning of pvorjpiov ; and, 
secondly, St. Paul expressly states that it is not to marriage that 
he applies the term, but to his teaching about Christ and the 
Church ; or, according to the interpretation first mentioned, to the 
meaning of the verse from Genesis. 

33. why Kar Speis ot Kal Eva exaortos Thy E€QUTOU yuvaika OvTwS 
dyamdtw as éauTév. 


—- | 
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xAnv. ‘ Howbeit—not to dwell on this matter of Christ and the 
Church, but to return to what I am treating of—.” 

kai tpets, ye also, viz. after the pattern of Christ. AV. drops 
the xa, which is important. The precept is individualised by the 
éxacros, so as to bring more home its force for each man. os 
éavrév, as being himself, ver. 28. 

# 8é yuvh, tva poBiroa. tov dvdpa. % yvvy is best taken asa 
nom. abs. and “the wife—let her see,” etc. On ¢ofjrar, Oecum. 
rightly remarks: as mpéres yuvatxa doPetoOar, py Sovdromperas. 
“Nunquam enim erit voluntaria subjectio nisi praecedat rever- 
entia,” Calvin. 

VI. 1-9. Special injunctions to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters. Slaves are called on to regard their service as a service 
done to Christ ; masters are reminded that they, too, are subject to the 
same Master, who has no respect of persons. 

1. ta Téxva, Gmakovete Tots yovedow Sudv év Kupiw. év Kupio is 
omitted by B D*G, but added in sA DK LP, Vulg. Syr. ete. 
Origen expressly, who mentions the ambiguity of the construction, 
7.e. that it may be either rots év Kupiw yovetow or traxovere ev K. 
If the words had been added from Col. iii. 20 they would probably 
have come after d/katov. Assuming that the words are genuine, as 
seems probable, the latter is the right construction. ‘In the 
Lord,” not as defining the limits of the obedience, év ofs ay pi) 
mpookpovons (t@ Kvupiw), Chrys., but rather showing the spirit in 
which the obedience is to be yielded. It is assumed that the 
parents exercise their authority as Christian parents should, and 
we cannot suppose that the apostle meant to suggest to the 
children the possibility of the contrary. 

ToUTo ydp éotw Sikavoy, Z.¢. kal dvoe dikavov kal to ToD vopmov - 
mpootaccerat, Theoph. Compare Col. iii. 20. From the children 
being addressed as members of the Church, Hofmann infers that 
they must have been baptized, since without baptism no one could 
be a member of the Church (Schriften, ii. 2, p. 192). Meyer’s 
reply, that the children of Christian parents were dyvor by virtue of 
their fellowship with their parents (1 Cor. vii. 14), loses much of its 
point in the case of children who were past infancy when their 
parents became Christians. But no conclusion as to ihfant 
baptism can be deduced. 

2. tis eotiv évtokh mpdty €v émayyedia. ris, “for such is,” 
Alf. To translate “seeing it is” would be to throw the motive to 
obedience too much on the fact of the promise. 

mpwotyn év é. has caused difficulty to expositors. The second 
commandment has something which resembles a promise attached. 
Origen, who mentions this difficulty, replies, first, that all the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue were mpwrai, being given first after the 
coming out of Egypt ; or, if this be not admitted, that the promise: 
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in the second commandment was a general one, not specially 
attached to the observance of that precept. The latter reply has 
been adopted by most modern commentators. Others have 
supposed “first” to mean “first in the second table”; but the 
Jews assigned five commandments to each table, as we learn 
from Philo and Josephus. See also Lev. xix. 3 and Rom. xiii. 9. 
The position of the precept in the former passage and its omission 
in the latter agree with this arrangement. In either case this 
would be the only commandment with promise. Meyer and 
Ellicott suppose, therefore, that it is not the Decalogue alone that 
is referred to. Braune and Stier understand zporv as first in point 
of time, namely, the first which has to be learned. Compare Bengel 
(not adopting this view): “honor parentibus per obedientiam 
praesertim praestitus initio aetatis omnium praeceptorum obedi- 
entiam continet.” 

€v émayyeNia. Ellicott, Meyer, and others take this to mean 
“in regard of, or, in point of, promise.” ‘‘The first command we 
meet with which involves a promise” (Ell.). Meyer compares 
Diod. Sic. xiii. 37, év d¢ edyeveia. kal tAOUTW tpGros. But to make 
this parallel we should understand the words here: ‘foremost in 
promise,” z.e. having the greatest promise attached, or, at least, 
“having the advantage in point of promise,” which is not their 
interpretation. Chrysostom says: od rH rége elrev airiv mpdrny, 
GANA TH erayyeAia. But it is precisely 77 réfe that Ell. and Mey. 
make it first, only not of all the commandments. It is better, then, 
to take év (with Alford) as=characterised by, accompanied with, 
so that we might translate ‘‘with a promise.” But to what 
purpose is it to state that this is the first command in order 
accompanied with a promise, especially when it would be equally 
true, and much to the purpose, to say that it is the only command 
with a promise? On the whole, therefore, remembering that it is 
children who are addressed, the interpretation of Stier and Braune 
seems preferable. Westcott and Hort give a place in their margin 
to a different punctuation, viz. placing the comma after zpwrn, and 
connecting érayyeAia with iva. 

8. tva eG cou yévnta, x.t.4. The text in the Sept. proceeds: 
Kal tva paKxpoxpovios yéevy et THS yns Hs Kvpios 6 Meds gov Sidwai cor. 
The latter words are probably omitted purposely as unsuitable to 
those addressed. ‘The future éoy is to be regarded as dependent 
on iva,—a construction which is found elsewhere’ in St. Paul, as 
1 Cor. ix. 18, va addravov Ojow 7d ebayy.: Gal. ii. 4, iva tas 
xaradovAdcovow. In Rev. xxii. 14 we have future and conjunctive, 
just as in classical writers future and conjunctive are used after 
ows. It is possible that ¢oy is used here because there was no 
aor. conj. of the verb. In the passage referred to in Rev. the 
future is éorau. 

12 
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4, kal ot watépes. xoi marks that the obligation was not all 
on the side of the children. So xai of Kupuo, ver. 9. warépes, 
“patres potissimum alloquitur, nam hos facilius aufert iracundia,” 
Bengel. px aapopyifere, Col. iii, 21, py épebifere, “Do not 
irritate.” 

év mowdeta kat voulecia, Kuptov. mardefa, occurs only in one 
other place in St. Paul, viz. 2 Tim. iii, 16, wéca ypady .. . 
OhéAtpos . . . Mpds madeiay THY ev Stxatoc¥vy. The verb zadedw 
also, although used of chastening in 1 Cor. xi. 32; 2 Cor. vi. 9, is 
employed in a wider sense in 2 Tim. ii. 25; Tit. ii. 12. There is 
no sufficient reason, then, for supposing that the two substantives 
here are distinguished, as Grotius thinks: “a:dea hic significare 
videtur institutionem per poenas: vovfeoia autem est ea institutio 
quae fit verbis,” followed by Ellicott and Alford. Rather, zadeia 
is, as in classical writers, the more general, vovfecia more specific, , 
of instruction and admonition. vovéecia is a later form for 
vovlérnots. Kvpiov is not “concerning the Lord,” as Theodoret, 
etc..—a meaning which the genitive after such a word as vov@. can 
hardly have, but the subjective genitive ; the Lord is regarded as 
the guiding principle of the education. 

5. ot SodAor, dwaxoveTe Tots KaTa odpka kupiots, This is the 
order in SABP, etc. Rec. has tots xvpious kata odpxa. 

Bengel thinks that «x. odpxa is added, because after the mention 
of the true «vpios it was not fitting to use xvpor without qualifica- 
tion. In Col. iii. 22 a sentence intervenes, but still the reason 
holds good, for 6 Kvpios was their xvpios also xata veda. 
deozorys is the word used for the master of slaves in the Pastorals 
and 1 Peter. 

peta pdBou kai toduov. These words are similarly associated 
in t Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 15; Phil. ii. 12, expressing only anxious 
solicitude about the performance of duty, so that there is no 
allusion to the hardness of the service. In Col. iii. 22 it is poBov- 
pfrevot TOV KUpLov. . 

év dm\dtyTt THs Kapdtas. The word dzAdrys is used several 
times by St. Paul (by him only in the N.T.), and always indicates 
singleness and honesty of purpose, sometimes showing itself in 
liberality. (See Fritzsche’s note on Rom. xii. 8,:vol. iti. p. 62.) 
Here the meaning is the obvious one, there was to be no double- 
heartedness in their obedience, no feeling of reluctance, but 
genuine heartiness and goodwill. é yap kat pera pdBov Kat tpdpov 
Sovrcdiew, GAN ovdk e& edvoras, dAAG Kaxovpyws, Oecum. 

as 74 Xpiote, as ws 7G Kvpiw, v. 22, “so that your service to 
your master is regarded as a service to Christ.” 

6. wh} Kat dpOadpodoudtay. ‘Not in the way of 666.” The 
word is not found elsewhere except in Col. iii. 22, and may have 
been coined by St. Paul, The adjective éd@adpddovdos is found 
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in the AZost. Consitit., but with reference to this passage (i. p. 
299 A, ed. Cotel.). The meaning is obvious. 

és dvOpwrdpeoxor. This word is not found in classical writers ; 
it occurs in the Sept., Ps. lii. (liii.) 6; not as a rendering of our 
Hebrew text. It is also found in Psa/¢. Sol. iv. 8, 10. This is the 
opposite of as 7G Xpiord as well as of the following words. 

GAN’ ds SoGA0u Xprotos movodvtes 75 O€Anpa Tod Geos. Tov before 
Xprcrod rests on insufficient authority, D* K L, etc., against * D* 
GLP, etc. Not subordinate to the following clause, as if it were 
“as servants who are doing,” etc., for the words are clearly in 
contrast to the preceding, and zrowodvres ro OA. has much more 
force if taken as a separate character. 

6, 7. ex Wuxiis pet edvoias Soudedovtes ds TO Kupia. ek yuyis 
may be connected either with what precedes or with what follows. 
The latter connexion (adopted by Syr. Chrys. Jerome, Lachm. Alf. 
WH.) seems preferable, for zovotyres 76 OéAnpa Tod Ocod does not 
require such a qualification, nor is there any tautology in taking 
ex y. with the following, for these words express the source in the 
feeling of the servant towards his work; per eivoias his feeling 
towards his master (Harless). Compare Raphel’s apt quotation 
from Xen.: ovdkodv evvoray rpGrov, epynv éyd, dejoer airdv [Tov émi- 
1porov | éxew oot kal Tots cots et pédAou dpxécetv dvi cod mapav. (Oecon. 
xii. 5). Treg. puts a comma after etvoias, WH. after dovAcvovres. 

ws before 7d Kupip rests on preponderant evidence, & A B D* 
GP, Vulg. Syr. It is omitted by D°K L. Internal evidence is 
in its favour, since SovA. rd x. would be tautologous with dotAo: 
Xpwicrov. 
 -&, eiddtes Stu Exactos & av Tojoyn dyad, ToGTO KopiceTar Taps 
Kupiou. 

There is great uncertainty as to the reading. 

Sr Exacros 6 Sy (or éav) woujon, AD G P 17 37, Vulg. Arm. 

Ore Exaoros édv Tt, B, Petr. Alex. 

8rt édy re Exacros, L* 46 115. 

6 édy re Exacros roujoy, L** and most cursives. This is the Rec. Text, 

gr (probably to be read 8 7) éay moujoy, %*, corrected by N° by the 
insertion of 8 before édv. 

There are minor variations, 

The best supported reading is that first mentioned, which is adopted by 
Treg. and Tisch. 8; but Meyer and Ellicott think the Rec. better explains 
the others. WH. adopt the reading of B. 

In the reading of Rec. the relative is to be understood as separated from 
mt by tmesis. Cf. Plato, Legg. ix. 864 E, fv dy riva xaraBrdyp. 

koulcerat, & ABD*G, is better attested than the Rec. kometras. rob 
also ie Rec, before Kuplov is rejected on the authority of all the chief 
uncials, 


Kopiler Oat is to receive back, as, for example, a deposit, hence 
here it implies an adequate return. Compare 2 Cor. v. Io, iva 
Kopiontat exacros Ta Sia TOU TwpaTos, and Col. iii. 25. 
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This lesson to slaves is equally a lessdn for all kinds of service, 
as the following for all masters. 

9. kal ot KUpLot. See on Kat, ver. 4. 

7a atta mwovetre. Jc. act in a similar manner, in the same 
spirit. De Wette refers it to diyabov. The Greek comm. pressed 
ra aura as if it meant dovAcvere airois. 

dévres Thy dwedyv. “ Giving up your threatening.” The article 
indicates the well known and familiar threatening, “ quemadmodum 
vulgus dominorum solet,” Erasmus. 

eiddtes, K.T.A. Wetstein cites a remarkable parallel from Seneca, 
Thyest. 607, ‘Vos, quibus rector maris atque terrae Jus dedit 
magnum necis atque vitae, Ponite inflatos tumidosque vultus. 
Quicquid a vobis minor extimescit, Major hoc vobis dominus 
minatur! Omne sub regno graviore regnum est.” 


kal attav kal tpev is supported by preponderant authority, %* (éavrdy) 
ABD*, Vulg. Boh. Arm., Petr. Alex. etc. D°G have xal atraév tuov: K 
and most cursives, Kal bpov airGy. Meyer thinks the mention of slaves 
(atrév) here appeared unsuitable, partly in itself and partly in comparison 
with Col. iv. 1. Whether this be a correct account of the causes of the 
variation, it cannot be doubted that the reading attested by the best MSS. 
here is the more forcible, expressing, not merely the fact that ‘‘ye also 
have a Master,” but that both you and they are subjects of the same Master. 


Tpoownodynpyia, like mpocwroAnprrys, and the verb zpoco- 
moAnprréw, is found only in N.T. and ecclesiastical writers. The 
expression 7pdcw7ov hapPavew has a different meaning in the N.T. 
from that which it had in the O.T. In the latter it only meant to 
show favour, in the former it is to show partiality, especially on 
account of external advantages. 

10-12. Exhortation to prepare for the spiritual combat by 
arming themselves with the panoply of God, remembering that they 
have to do with no mere mortal foes, but with spiritual powers. 

10. tod Aovrod. So N* AB 17. 

76 Aourév. 8 DGK LP, Chrys. ete. 


Meyer points out that B 17 have duvapoiede instead of évd., a variation 
which Meyer thinks may have arisen from a confusion of the 'N of Aovréy 
with the N of ¢vduy., thus pointing to the reading Aourdy. Properly, Tod 
Aourod means “henceforth, for the future,” Gal. vi. 17, in which sense 7d 
Aourdy may also be used ; but the latter alone is used in the sense “for the 
rest,” Phil. iii. 1, iv. 8; 2 Thess. iii, 1. “As the latter is the meaning here, 
we should expect 7d Aourdy, 


dSeXpoi pou is added in Rec. before évduv., with x° K L P, most 
cursives, Syr. (both) Boh., but om. by x* BD 17, Arm. Aeth. 
AG, Vulg. Theodoret have ddeA¢oé without pov. It has probably 
come in by assimilation to other passages in which 7d dourdv 
occurs (see above). St. Paul does not address his readers thus in 
this Epistle. 
\ évduvapotcbe. “Be strengthened.” Cf. Rom. iv. 20. Not 
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middle but passive, as elsewhere in N.T. (Acts ix. 22 ; Rom. iv. 20; | 
2 Tim. ii. 1 ; Heb. xi. 34). The active occurs Phil. iv. 23; 1 Tim. 
i, 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17. The simple verb dwapdw, which B 17 have 
here, is used in Col. i. 11 ,and according to x* A D* in Heb. xi. 34. 
évdvvapotcGa: occurs once in the Sept. Ps. li. (lii.) 7 rather in a bad 
sense. There is no reason why a verb which occurs once in the 
Sept. and several times in the N.T. should be said to be “peculiar 
to the Alexandrian Greek.” 

Kal év ta Kpdtet Tis icxvos aitod. Not a hendiadys. Compare 
i, 19. 

1l, évdcacGe thy mavoThiav Tod cod. ‘ Put on the panoply of 
God.” avordia occurs also in Luke xi. 22, The emphasis is 
clearly on zay. not on Tov @eod. Observe the repetition in ver. 13,} 
“of God, ” 7.e. provided by God, dracw diaveper tiv BaciAukyy trav- 
tevxiav, Theodoret. There is no contrast with other armour, nor 
is wavorAla to be taken as merely =“‘armatura.” The complete 
ness of the armament is the point insisted on. St. Paul was, no} 
doubt, thinking of the Roman soldiery, as his readers also would, } 
although the Jewish armour was essentially the same. Polybius} 
enumerates as belonging to the Roman zavorAéa, shield, sword,/ 
greaves, spear, breastplate, helmet. St. Paul omits the spears, and} 
adds girdle and shoes, which, though not armour, were an essential | 
part of the soldier’s dress. f 

mpds 76 Sivac0o. ‘To the end that ye may be able.” = orjva 
apes, “to hold your ground against,” an expression suited to the } 
military’ figure. 

Tas peBodeias. Cf. iv. 14. The plural expresses the concrete | 
workings of the pefodcia, We can hardly press it as specially 
appropriate to the military metaphor and = “ stratagems.” 

12, dre odk Eotiy tiv H wdéAy zpds ata Kai odpKa, 

ipir, with 8 A D°K L P and most mss. and Vss. 

ipiv, BD*G, Goth. Aeth., adopted by Lach., and admitted to the 
margin by Treg. and WH. The second person would very readily occur to 
a scribe, the whole context being in the second person. 

4 wdAy. ‘Our wrestling.” The word is suitable to zpds alpe | 
cal o., but not to the struggle in which the zavor)ia is required. | 
The word is indeed found in a more general sense (see Ellicott), 
but only in poetry, as “wrestling” also might be used in our own 
tongue. But as the word is here used to describe what the 
struggle i is not, it is most natural to supply a more general word, 
such as # wdxy or paxeréoy, in the following clause, according to 
an idiom frequent i in Greek writers, 

atpa Kat odpkxa, in this order here only. Jerome understands 
this of our own passions ; but that would be zpés rijv odpxa without 
aipa. Moreover, the contrast is clearly not between foes within 
and foes without, but between human and superhuman powers. 
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mpods Tas dpxds, mpos Tas éfouctas. See on i..21. 
mpds Tos Koopoxpdropas. “ World-rulers.” The word xoopoxpa- 
twp occurs in the Orpfhica (vili. 11, xi: 11), and is used by the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Wud. 397, Zerdyxwors 6 BaciAreds tov Aiyurriwr 
Koopoxparwp yeyovés. It frequently occurs in Rabbinical writers 
(transliterated), sometimes of kings whose rule was world-wide, as 
“tres reges koopoxpdatopes, dominatores ab extremitate mundi ad 
extremitatem ejus, Nebucadnesar, Evilmerodach, Belsazar” (Shir 
Rab. iii. 4, ap. Wetst.); also of the four kings whom Abraham 
pursued (Bereshith Rabba, fol. 57.1). These are so called to add 
| glory to Abraham’s victory. Also the angel of death is so called, 
' and by the Gnostics the Devil (Iren. i. 1). In the Zest. XZ Patr., 
Test. Sol. the demons say: jets éopev Ta Aeydpeva orTorxela, ot 
Koopokpatopes Tod Kécpov tovrov. It appears, therefore, that it 
differs from “rulers” in implying that their rule extends over the - 
xdapos. Schoettgen supposes that St. Paul means the Rabbis and 
Doctors of the Jews, and he cites a passage from the Talmud 
where it is argued that the Rabbis are to be called kings; he also 
compares Acts iv. 26. But the context appears to be decisive 
against such a view. ‘The contest is clearly a spiritual one. (Com- 
pare the designation of Satan as 6 @eds tod aldvos rovrov, 2 Cor. 
Iv. 43 6 dpywy Tov Kdopov Tovrov, John xiv. 30. 
To okdTOUS TOUTOU. 
So, without rod aiévos, 8* A B D*G 17 672, Vulg. Boh. Syr- 
Pesh. and Harcl. (text), etc. 


After oxérous, Tod alévos is added by 8* D°K LP most mss, The 
words were not likely to be omitted because they seemed superfluous or diffi- 
cult to explain ; and an omission from homoeoteleuton is not to be supposed 
in the face of so many documents. They might, on the contrary, have been 
added as a gloss, the phrase oxérous rovrovu being rare. 


mpds TA TveupaTiKa THs wovnptas. ‘Against the spirit forces of 
wickedness,” which belong to or are characterised by zovnpia. 
RV. has “‘Zos¢s of wickedness.” So Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, com- 
paring 73 imdy, “the cavalry,” Rev. ix. 16; 7d wodurcdv, Herod. 
vil. 103; Ta Ayorpixd, Polyaen. v. 14. 141. But these are not 
really parallel ; tamxdv, primarily meaning “ appertaining to fou,” 
hence “equestrian,” was naturally used for brevity to designate the 
cavalry of an army, as 7re¢ixad the infantry, just like our “horse and 
foot.” Thus Polyb. xv. 3. 5, "AvBas édXcirwv trois trmexois, “in 
the matter of cavalry”; 72d. xviii. 5. 5, AitwAo... . Kal” dcov & 
Trois weCixois €ANumeis elow. . . Kata Tocovrov ToIs immKois Siapé- 
povot mpos 7d BéAriov Tov GAAwv “EAAjvov: 76. iil. 114. 5, TO TOV 
irmixav trH00s 76 ovprav trois Kapyyoovios «is pvpiovs. .. . In 
Rey ix. 16 we have 6 dpiOuds rév otparevparwv tod immxod: But 
mvevparixov never had such a signification, nor would its etymology 
lead us to expect that it could be so used; for it does not mean 
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what relates to rvevyara, but to rd veda. It would be almost as 
reasonable to conclude from the use of the English ‘“ horse” 
and “foot,” that “spirit” could be used for a host of spirits, as to 
draw a like conclusion about zvevparixa from the use of imma, etc. 
Moreover, 74 imma does not mean “hosts or armies ” of horses or 
of horsemen ; and, if we were to follow the analogy of its meaning, 
we should interpret 74 wv. rs wov. as =the zvevparixdy constituent 
of zovnpia. +a AnotpiKa, too, does not mean “bands of robbers,” 
but of “pirate ships,” which are themselves called Ayotpixai, 
Polyaenus, v. 14. 141; and 76 woAurixdv, in Herod. vii. 103, means 
that part of the population which consists of zoAérar. This word, 
like immxdév, used in such a connexion as it has there, at once 
conveys this meaning. ‘But to give zvevporua here the meaning 
“spiritual armies, or hosts,” is to depart wholly from the ordinary 
use of the word. 

Giving up, therefore, this rendering as untenable, we may trans- 
late “‘the spiritual forces, or elements of wickedness.” 

év tots émoupavioig is connected by Chrysostom with 7 waAy 
éoriv. Thus: év tots ém. 7 pdyn xetrar. .. ds dy ei edeyer, 7 
ovvOnkn év tive Kelrar: év xpvoG, ze. our contest is for the heavenly 
blessings, and so Theodoret, Oecum. a/. - But in the illustration 
cited it is the connexion with xetra: that makes this sense possible ; 
the idea is “rests in, or depends on,” which does not suit 7 wady 
€OTLy. 

The view generally adopted by modern expositors is that ra éz. 
means the seat of the evil spirits or spiritual hosts referred to, 
corresponding to the rod dépos of ii. 2. As Alford expresses it, 
that habitation which in ii. 2, when speaking of mere matters of 
fact, was said to be in the damp, is, now that the difficulty and im- 
portance of the Christian conflict is being set forth, represented as 
év Tois ém.—over us and too strong for us without the panoply of 
God. He compares 7a werewd Tov otpavod, Matt. vi. 26. This 
comment seems to amount to this, that these spiritual hosts dwell 
in the air; but to impress us the more with the difficulty of the 
combat, the air is called “heaven.” There is, however, no proof 
that 7a éoupdévia meant the atmosphere, and this is not the mean- 
ing of the word elsewhere, ¢.g. i. 3, 20, ii. 6. 

The view of Eadie, a/, is that 7. éx, means the celestial spots 
occupied by the Church, and in them this combat is to be 
maintained, “These evil spirits have invaded the Church, are 
attempting to pollute, divide, and overthrow it.” Barry, while 
adopting the former view of 74 ém., yet adds that the meaning 
points to the power of evil as directly spiritual, not acting through 
physical and human agency, but attacking the spirit in that higher 
aspect in which it contemplates heavenly things and ascends to the | | 
communion with God. 


see 
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In the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, which is pre-Christian, and 
perhaps as early as B.c. 30, we have “a scheme of the seven 
heavens which, in some of its prominent features, agrees with that 
conceived by St..Paul. Paradise is situated in the third heaven 
as in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, whereas, according to later Judaism, it be- 
longed to the fourth heaven. In the next place the presence of 
evil in some part of the heavens is recognised. Thus, in Eph. 
vi. 12, we meet with the peculiar statement, Against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavens” (Morfill and Charles, p. xl). 
Charles points out other parallels between the Epistle and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch ; e.g. Eph. iii. 10, iv. 10, 25 (pp. xxii, 
xli); and the possibility that the present passage has been in- 
fluenced by these speculations must be admitted. 

13-18. Detailed description of the spiritual armour. 

{ 13. év tH jpepa tH wovnpd. “The .evil day,” the day of the 
| power of evil, when the conflict is most severe, “‘any day of which 
it may be said, ‘this is your hour, and the power of darkness,’” 
Barry. Meyer understands it as referring to the great outbreak of 
Satanic power expected to occur before the second coming. 
\dmavra karepyacduevot ; Oecum. and Theoph. take this to mean 
“having overcome all,” AV. marg.; but although the verb has this 
,sense occasionally in classical writers, or rather ‘‘to despatch, to 
finish,” ‘ conficere,” it never has it in St. Paul, who uses it twenty 
times. This would not be decisive if this meaning were more 
suitable here. But the conflict is perpetual in this world, it is 
,ever being renewed. On the other hand, we cannot without 
tautology understand this clause as merely expressing preparation 
for the combat. «arepydfecOar, too, means to accomplish a 
difficult work: ‘notat rem arduam,” Fritzsche, and could hardly be 
used of mere arming for the fight. It appears, then, to mean 
‘having done all that duty requires, viz. from time to time. The 
Vulgate (not Jerome) has “omnibus perfecti,” or, in some MSS., 
, “in omnibus perfecti,” following, as some think, the reading 
xateipyacpéevo. A has xatepyaopevoi, doubtless a mistake for 
'Katepyardpevor, not meant for xkarepyacuévor. oryvat, opposed to 
pevyev, “hold your ground.” x 
14, orfte ody. This orfre cannot be Bie in the same sense 
\ as the preceding, otherwise we should have the end there aimed at, 
_ here assumed as already attained when the arming begins. 

In the following details of the figure, each part of the equip- 
ment has its appropriate interpretation, which, however, must not 
be pressed too minutely. In the case of the breastplate and the 
helmet, St. Paul follows Isa. lix. 17, évedvcato dixavoovvyv ds 
Odpaxa, Kal mepieGero mepixepddavov owrypiov éml ris Kepadjs, but 
the remainder of Isaiah’s description was unsuitable, viz. kat 
mepieBdAcTo indriov éxducvrews Kal 7d mepBdAravov Lhrov. The 


\ 
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figure of Isaiah is more fully carried out in Wisd. v. 18, 20, 
Anwera wavoTdiav tov iAov airov . . . évdvoeTar Owpaxa Sixato- 
avvyv, Kal mepiOjoerar Képva Kpiow dvumoxpitov. Anwerat dorida 
axatapdxytov dovdryta, dguvet 5¢ dadropov dpynv «is poudaiav. In 
Isa. xi. 5, Stxacoovvy and adyGea are both girdles. f 

mrepiLwodpevor thy dcpdv Suav év &dnOeia. The aorists are 
properly used, since the arming was complete before the orjre. 
The present would mean that they were to be arming themselves 
when they took up their position, which would be rather a mark of 
unpreparedness. The girdle was a necessary part of the equipment | 
of a soldier to make rapid movement possible; and, indeed, was |) 
commonly used to support the sword, though not in Homeric 
times. But there is no reference to that use here, the sword being 
not referred to until ver. 17. éy dAnOeéa, év, instrumental, “ with” ; | 
“truth,” not the objective truth of the gospel, which is the sword, \ 
ver. 17, but truth in its widest sense as an element of character. | 
Compare ch. v. 9. 

tov Odpaxa Tis Stxatocdvys, genitive of apposition. dcx., as in 
ch. v. 9, Christian uprightness of character, which like a breast- 
plate defends the heart from the assaults of evil. Eadie (with 
Harless, a/.) understands it of the righteousness of «faith, ze. 
Christ’s justifying righteousness, remarking that the article has a! 
special prominence. But the article is used in accordance with’ 
the ordinary rule, @wpaxa having the article. The faith by which) 
this justification is attained is mentioned in ver. 16. That no} 


t 


Christian possesses entire rectitude is not an objection, the breast-} 
plate is not faultlessness, which would, in fact, be inconsistent with | 
the figure, but the actual rightness of character wrought by Christ. / 

15. Srodyodpevor tods mé68as, no doubt referring to the “cal- 
igae” of the Roman soldier. 

év érousacia. The more classical form is érowudrys, but 
Hippocr. has éroywacia. The word occurs in the Sept. in the 
sense of “preparedness” (Ps. ix. 41, x. 17), but more frequently 
as representing the Hebrew jin, which they rendered according 


to their view of its etymology, not its meaning. It is quite 
erroneous to interpret it here by this use, or rather misuse, of it, as 
some expositors have done, taking it, for example, to mean “vel 
constantiam in tuenda religione Christi, vel religionem adeo ipsam 
certam illam quidem et fundamento cui insistere possis, similem,” 
Koppe. This is also against the figure. Shoes are not the firm 
foundation on which one stands, but we may compare with them 
the readiness of mind with which one advances to the conflict, and 
which is wrought by the gospel rot evay. It is not preparation to | 
preach the gospel that is meant, for the apostle is addressing all | 
Christians ; and, moreover, this interpretation does not agree with | 
the figure. i 
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Tis eipfvys, peace with God and amongst men, see ch. ii. 17 ; 


‘an oxymoron. dv 7@ d:aBdrAw workcnOpev cipyvevopev pos Tov Oedy, 


; 


Chrys. 
16. év raow. SoNBP 17, aZ, Cat. text, Vulg. Boh. Syr-Harcl. 
Aeth. ; 
éxt raow, ADGKL most cursives, Syr-Pesh. Arm. ete. 
There is a similar variety in Luke xvi. 26, where % BL Boh. read ey, 
but ADX Aa, éri.. This alone is sufficient to set aside Ellicott’s suggestion 


that év here was a correction for the ambiguous éwi. Meyer thinks it was 
substituted as the more common. 


If ézi is read it is not to be rendered ‘‘above all,” AV. Beza, 
nor “over all,” but “in addition to all”; cf. Luke iii. 20, tpooé0nxe 


XN a A 
Kal TOUTO éml Tact. 


tov Oupedy. Oupeds is used in Homer of a great stone placed. 
against a door to keep it shut. In later writers, Plutarch, Polybius, 
etc., it means a large oblong shield, “‘scutum,” according to Polyb. 
4 ft. by 24, differing from the dois, which was small and round. 
But in Wisdom, quoted above, éoxdTys is the dows or “clypeus.” 
St. Paul’s purpose, however, is different, and he is describing a 
heavy armed warrior well furnished for defence. 

Tis wlotTews, genitive of apposition. Only where faith is weak 
does the enemy gain access. In 1 Thess. v. 8 faith and love are 
the breastplate. - 

év @ Suvyjceoe. The future is properly used, not because the 
combat does not begin until the day of the great future conflict 
with evil, but because the whole duration of the fight is contem- 


\ plated. At all times ye shall be able, etc. 


ial 


70 BéAn Tod wovnpod Ta weTUpapéva oBéoat. The figure alludes 
to the darts or arrows tipped with tow dipped in pitch and set on 
fire, mentioned, for example, in Herod. viii. 52. Some of the 
older interpreters (Hammond, a/.) understood the word to mean 
poisoned, the word “fiery” being used with reference to the 
sensation produced ; but this is contrary to the grammatical mean- 
ing of the word. ‘Fiery darts” is a suitable figure for fierce 
temptations ; beyond this there is no need to go. 

o éoca is appropriate, since the shields alluded to were of wood 
covered with leather, in which when the arrow fixed itself the fire 
would go out. So Thucydides tells us of hides being used for this 
very purpose (ii. 75). 

rd is omitted. by B D* G, and bracketed by Treg. and WH.; omitted by 
Lachm. If omitted, the interpretation would be ‘‘fire tipped as they are.” 


The authority for omission is small; but the insertion would be more easily - 
accounted for than the accidental omission. 


17. kai thy mepixepadatay tod owrnpiou Séfdiobe. This verse is 
separated from ver. 16 by a full stop in RV. as well as by Lachm. 
Tisch., not Treg. WH. But though the construction is changed, 
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as in i. 22, this is only a result of the rapidity of thought for which 
a strict adherence to the participial construction might be a 
hindrance. The same vividness of conception leads the writer to 
put tiv zepux. first. 

Swrypvov is not used elsewhere by St. Paul; here it is taken 
with the preceding word from the Sept. Theodoret understands 
it as masculine, referring to Christ; and so Bengel, “salutaris, 2.e. 
Christi”; but this is refuted by the parallel, 1 Thess. v. 8, where 
the wepux. is the hope of salvation. Soden thinks that in that 
passage the apostle purposely corrects the cwrypiov of the Sept. 

kal Thy pdxorpay tod mvedpatos. This cannot well be a genitive | 
of apposition, since the following clause explains the sword as ppyo | 
@cov. Olshausen, indeed, and Soden, take the relative 6 as refer- ' 
ting to mvevparos. They understand the writer as speaking of the 
Holy Spirit in relation to man, as finding expression in the word 
of God. But there is no parallel for thus calling the Spirit pipe | 
@cod. It is much more natural to interpret rov wv. as “ which is | 
given by the Spirit”; nor is there any difficulty in taking this) 
genitive differently from the others, since this alone is a genitive 
of a personal name. Chrysostom Suggests the alternative : HTOL 76 \ 
Tveipa pynow, qrou ev TH mvevpatiky paxaipa (or Arow Td xdpiopa TO 
avevpatikor, S16 yap mvevpatiKys payaipas, K.T.A.). 

8 éotw pipa Geod. Compare Heb. iv. 12, 6 Adyos Tov @eod . . . 
TOMOTEPOS Urép TAcay paxatpay SicTopor. 

défacbe. ‘ Accipite, oblatum a Domino,” Bengel. 

AD°KL, etc. is read 6éfac0a1, perhaps only by itacism. The verb is 
omitted by D* G, al. 

18, 81a mdons mpocevyfs Kal Senjoews, «.t.4. These words 
are best taken with the principal imperative orjre, not simply with 
the previous clause, for réons and é& wayti xaip would not agree 
with the momentary act d¢facc, which is itself subordinate to 
oryre. ‘With all prayer, ze. prayer of every form.” 

mpoocevyy and dénois differ in this respect, that the former is 
used only of prayer, whether supplication or not, to God, while 
déyous means “request,” and may be addressed to either God or 
man. Here, then, we may say that zp. expresses that the prayer 
is addressed to God, and 4., that it involves a request. Compare 
Phil. iv. 6, év avr rH} pocevyy Kai TH Sénoe, and see on Lk. i. 13. 

év mavtt katp@ Corresponds with the ddvadelrrws tpooedyecOar of 
1 Thess, v. 17. 

év Nvedpart. ‘In the Spirit” (cf. Jude 21) not=é« wWuyijs, for 
which interpretation St. Paul’s usage supplies no justification, 
besides which it was not necessary to say that the prayer was to be 
from the heart. Chrysostom supposes év zy. to be in contrast to 
BarroXoyias, which is also open to the objection that he who has put 
on the specified armour must be assumed not to pray év BarroXoyia. 
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kal eis adté. “Thereunto,” ze. to the zpocevydpevon év a. k. 
ey mv. 

Rec. has rodro after airé, with D°J K, etc.; but airé alone, & A B (D* 
G, atrév). The frequent occurrence of ard rofro in St. Paul accounts for 
the insertion. 

dypumvoivtes ev méon mpookaptepjoer. Compare Col. iv. 2, 7H 
Mpocevyy TporKaprepetre, ypyyopowres ev airy ev ebyapioria, “keeping 
watch,” or “being watchful”; cf. Mark xiii. 33, dypumvetre xat 
mpocevxeabe: 1b. 35, yenyopeire: Luke xxi. 36, dypumvetre év marti 
Kaip@ Sedpuevot, K.T.A. 

Ilpocxaprépyois is not found elsewhere, but the verb zpooxap- 
repéw is frequent both in classical writers and N.T. always with the 
sense of continued waiting on, attention to, adherence, etc. Cf. 
Acts ii. 42, 7H didaxq: 2. 46, ev TO tepd: vill. 13, TO DBrlrme: 
Mark iii. 9, iva wAovapioy tpocKaprepy atta: Rom. xil. 12, wpowevyy : 
1b. xiii. 6, cis aitd Totro. It is clear, then, that Alford is not justi- 
fied in rendering it “importunity” in order to avoid a hendiadys. 
Practically, there is a hendiadys. 

Tept tdvtwv Tov dylwv, kal dep éyou, «Kal, introducing a special 
case, see ch. v. 18. Harless and Eadie distinguish zepé here from 
trép, regarding the latter as more vague. ‘They could not know 
much about all saints, and they were to pray about them.” Eadie 
admits, however, that such a distinction cannot be uniformly 
carried out. Meyer, to prove the prepositions synonymous, quotes 
Dem. Phil. ii. p. 74, ph wept tOv Sixaiwy nd trep tov Ew tpaypatwv 
elvac tHv BovAny, GAN irép trav ev TH Xdpa: but this passage rather 
indicates the contrary; “not about a question of justice, but in 
defence of.” So also the similar one, od wepi ddéys od trép pépovs 
X®pas ToAcuobo1, 7.e. “not about a matter of glory, but in defence 
of,” etc. vép ddéys might have been used, but the idea would not 
be quite the same. Here, too, imép expresses with more precision 
“on behalf of” ; but the reason of the difference is probably not to 
be found in the difference between wavrwv trav dyiwy and éyod, but 
in the fact that the special object of the latter prayer is stated: 
“‘and on behalf of me, that,” etc. See Dale, Lect. xxiv. p. 437. 

19, 20. Zhe apostle’s request for their prayers for himself, that 
he may have freedom to proclaim the mystery of the gospel for which 
he is an ambassador. 

iva, por SoOf Adyos év dvoiger tod ordpatds pou. Adyos, in the 
sense of utterance, as 2 Cor. xi. 2, iduirns TG Adyw. The words 
ev avoife. tod or. are by some connected with the following. Thus 
Grotius: “ut ab hac custodia militari liber per omnem urbem 
perferre possem sermonem,” etc., but zappyoia never refers to 
external freedom, and its meaning here is further determined by 
mappyoidcwpuot, ver. 20. To take rappyoia as merely epexegetical 
of avoige rt. or. would be very flat. 


? 
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Taken with the preceding, the words may mean the opening of 
. the mouth by God, as in Ps. li. 17. Or they may mean, “ when I 
open my mouth.” The latter is the interpretation adopted by 
Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer. But so understood, the words are 
superfluous, not to say trivial. 

On the other hand, with the former interpretation they give a 
fulness of expression to the idea in 4067} Adyos, which is in harmony 
with the gravity of the thought ; they complete from the subjective 
side what is expressed on the objective side in 5007 Adyos. This 
is the view of Harless, Olsh. Soden. ‘The absence of the article 
is also in its favour. Compare Col. iv. 3, although there it is wa 
6 Weds avoitn jpiv Oipav tod Adyov. “Opening the mouth” is an 
expression used only where some grave utterance is in question. 

év mappyoia yvwpioa. “To make known with openness of 
speech”; cf. Phil. i. 20. The margin of RV. connects év rappyoiga 
with the preceding words, as the AV. had done. This involves a 
tautology with zwappyoidcwpar. 


S06eln of Rec. rests on very slight evidence. 


Td puoThpiov Tob edayy. See ch. i. 9. 

20. imép 06 mpeoBetw év Gddcer. 8 refers to Td uvor., for this is 
the object of yvwpica, and yvwpioa is in substance connected with 
apeoBevw. Compare Col. iv. 3, AaAjoa 75 vor. ToD Xpiorod dt 3b 
kat dédeuar, The simplest view is probably the best: “I am an 
ambassador in chains”; but Grotius understands the words to 
mean: “nunc quoque non desino legationem”; but this would 
require some emphasis on dAvoe, as, for example, kai év dA. 
apeoBetdw: and there is no reference here, as in Phil. i. 12 ff., to the 
good effects of his imprisonment. The oxymoron is noted by 
Bengel and Wetstein: “alias legati, jure gentium sancti et 
inviolabiles, in vinculis haberi non poterant. ” So, indeed, 
Theoph., rods mpéeoBes vOpL0S pagdev macxew Kaxov, év ddvoe is in 
distinct opposition to év rappyoia. 

Paley and others have drawn attention to the use of dAvots 
here as referring to the “custodia militaris” in which St. Paul 
was kept at Rome, Acts xxviii. 16, 20; cf. 2 Tim. i. 16. It is true 
the singular might possibly be used in a general sense, although 
the instances cited from Polyb. of eis tiv dAvow éumimrev (xxi. 3. 
3, iv. 76. 5) are not parallel, since the article there is generic. 
Still it can hardly be denied that the term has a special suitability 
to the circumstances of this imprisonment, or rather custody. Of 
course, deco as the general term might also be used, and therefore 
the fact that it is used, Col. iv. 18, is no objection. 

iva év att@ mappyovdowpor. Co-ordinate with the preceding 
iva. Soden, however, takes the clause as depending on the 
mpeorBevw ev ad., the meaning according to him being that St. Paul 
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might have been set at liberty on condition that he did not preach 
the gospel, but remained in custody in hope that the result of the 
trial would be that he would be at liberty to preach. This, he adds, 
corresponds to dis Set xc AaAfjoro, and escapes the tautology involved 
in the other interpretations. : 

21-24. Personal commendation of Tychicus, who carries the 
letter, and final benediction. 

21. iva, $2 eidijre kal Gpels. Kal is probably simply “ye as well 
as others.” Meyer and others suppose a reference to the Epistle 
to the Colossians, “ye as well as the Colossians”; cf. Col.iv.7. But 
this seems forced, for this significance of xaé could hardly occur to 
the readers. But it may mean, “although there are no personal 
relations between us.” Alford understands: “as / have been 
going at length into the matters concerning you, so if you also, on 
your part, wish,” etc. 

Ta kat ene = Col. iv. 7. 

tt mpdoow, nearer definition of 7a Kar” éué, “how I do,” not 
“what I am doing,” which they knew was the one thing that 
always engaged his thoughts. 

Tuxikos 6 dyamntés ASehhds Kal mords SidKovos. . Tychicus is 
mentioned, Acts xx. 4, as accompanying St. Paul from Macedonia 
to Asia. His services as didkovos are alluded to 2 Tim. iv. 12; 
Tit. iii. 12. It was only év Kvpiw that he was Paul’s didxovos. In 

Jol. iv. 7 cvvdovAos is added. 

22. dv ewepba eis adtd toito (=Col. iv.), ze for the very 
purpose now to be mentioned: wa yare ra repi judy, x.7.A. = Col. 
iv. 8 (where, however, there is a difference of reading). 

23. Eipyvy tots ddeXpots, x.7.4. A truly apostolic benediction 
as to substance, but differing in form from St. Paul’s final benedic- 
tions. First, it is in the third person, not the second, rots ddeAdois 
instead of tiv, pera wévrwv tov ay. instead of pel? tuav. The 
whole form, too, is markedly general. This agrees well with the 
view that the Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches. 
Secondly, the benediction is in two parts, not, as elsewhere, one; 
and, thirdly, yapus, which elsewhere comes first, here concludes, 
and «ipyvn, elsewhere last, is here first. These points all speak for 
the genuineness of the Epistle, and against the hypothesis of 
imitation. 

dydin peta wictews. iors is presupposed, therefore it is not 
dydan Kat 7. Love is the characteristic of a true faith. 


For dydan A has édeos, suggested probably by recollection of 1 Tim. i. 13 
2 Tim. i. 1. 


24. ‘H xdpis peta wdvtwy Ty dyarévtwv tov KUptov pay “Incoov 
Xpiotov év d&pOapoia. 
ap$apoia elsewhere means the incorruptibility of future im- 
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mortality ; see, for example, Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10. The 
adjective dpfapros has a corresponding meaning. God is df@apros, 
Rom. i. 23; 1 Tim. i. 17; the dead are raised dpbapror, 1 Cor. 
xV. 52; the Christian’s crown is abOapros. So 1 Pet. iii. A the 
ornament of women is to be é& 7é apGdpry Tod mpagos Kat Hovxiov 
avevpatos. The word, then, does not point merely to time but to 
character, and that suits very well here as an attribute of love. It 
is more than “sincerity” (dpOopia, Tit. ii. 7); it is “imperish- 
ableness, incorruptibility.” It is a “spiritual, eternal love, and 
thus only is the word worthy to stand as the crown and 
climax of this glorious Epistle,” Alford. Some connect the word 
with xdpts. Soden defends the connexion on the following 
grounds: first, that if connected with dyardvrwv, év 4p6. must 
express a character of the dydmn, in which case dyardy ev a0. 
would be an unsuitable form of expression for ayaray év éyamy 
adOaptw; and, secondly, that ddfapoia almost always contains a 
point of contrast with the transitory nature which belongs to the 
creature in this world; it belongs to the sphere of heavenly exist- 
ence, serving to designate eternal life as the highest blessing of 
salvation ; and this is the gift of xépis, which culminates in the 
bestowal of it. Bengel, who connects 466. with xapis, remarks, 
however, well: “Congruit cum tota summa epistolae: et inde 
redundat etiam d¢@apoia in amorem fidelium erga Jesum 
Christum.” The writer, in fact, returns to the fundamental 
thought of i. 3-14. 

There is no analogy for the connexion with rov Kvpiov jar, 
adopted by some expositors. 


*Apyv is added in 8°D K LP most mss., Amiat.** Syr. (both) Boh., not 
in §* ABG 17, Arm. Amiat.* 





THE 
EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS: 


ceo 


MPOZ KOAOZZAEIZ. 


The spelling of the name is uncertain. In the title the spelling KoNoowaets 
is given by § B°DGL17 (Kodocaes), while AB* K P have Kodaccaets, 
which §& also has twice at the top of the page, and so G once (once also 
Kodogoaes). In the subscription § A B* C K 17 agree in Kodaccaets, while 
B? DG LP have Kodogcaers. 

In ver. 28 BD G Lhave Kodogoais, K P 17, a/. Kodagoas (A non liguet). 

The versions also vary. Syr. (both) have a, with Boh., but Vulg. and 
Arm. o. 

- Coins give the spelling with 0, and for the name of the people KoXoonvwy 
or Kodooonvwy. But the form with a appears in Polyaenus and in some 
MSS. of Herodotus and Xenophon. The latter may have been a provincial 
pronunciation and spelling. WH. and Lightfoot adopt a in the title, o in 
ver. 2; Tregelles has a in both places, as well as in the subscription (which 
WH. omit). Tischendorf preserves the correct spelling with o, remarking, 
“‘videtur Kodacoat scriptura sensim in usum abisse. At inde non sequitur 
iam Paulum ita scripsisse.” As the heading did not proceed from the pen of 
St. Paul, this conclusion agrees practically with that of WH. and Lightfoot as 
to the spelling here. 


I. 1. SALUTATION. Maédos dadotoNos, «.7.d. See Eph. i. 1. 

kat Tupod0eos. Timothy’s name is joined with that of Paul 
also in 2 Cor. Phil. 1 Thess. 2 Thess. Philemon. In Phil. and 
Philemon, however, the apostle proceeds in the singular, whereas 
here the plural is maintained throughout the thanksgiving. 

6 ddekdds. This does not imply any official position (odkody 
kat dmdcroAos, Chrys.); it is the simplest title that could be 
employed to express Christian brotherbood. So it is used of 
Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23; of Sosthenes, 1 Cor. i. 1; and of Apollos, 
1 Cor. xvi. 12; and of an unnamed brother, 2 Cor. viii. 18, xii. 18, 
Compare 2 Cor. ix. 3, 5. 

2. tois év K. dylous Kal motots adehpots. dyious, as in all similar 
salutations, must be taken as a substantive. De Wette, however, 

13 
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and apparently Syr. and Vulg., connect it as an adjective with 
aSeAdois. miorois is more than “believing,” which would add 
nothing to dylous and ddeAgois. It is “true, steadfast.” Cf. Acts 
xvi. 15. 

év Xpirrg@. Closely connected with morois 46., but refers 
chiefly to wuarots. Cf. miords didkovos év Kupiw, Eph. vi. 21. Only 
in Christ were they “ faithful brethren ” ; the article, therefore, is not 
required. év Xp. might, indeed, have been dispensed with ; but it 
suits the formality of the introductory greeting. 


After év Xpio7@, ’Inood is added in A D* G 17, Vulg. Boh., not in & B D® 
K LP, Syr-Harcl. Arm. etc. (Syr-Pesh. has ’Incod before Xpisr@). 


It is remarkable that St. Paul’s earlier Epistles are addressed 
TH éxkAnoig, Tais éekkAnoias; whereas here, as in Rom. and Eph., 
the address is to the saints and brethren. This can hardly be 
accidental. It certainly gives the address a more personal and 
less official aspect, and may have been adopted because the 
apostle had no personal relations with the heads of these Churches, 
to which he was personally unknown. It has been objected to 
this, that in iv. 16 the Church of the Laodiceans is mentioned ; 
and, again, that the Epistle to the Philippians, to whom St. Paul 
was personally known, is similarly addressed. As to the former 
objection, it may be fairly replied that to speak of his Epistle 
- being read in the Church is very different from addressing it to the 
Church ; and as to the second, although the word éxkAnofa is not 
used in the address to the Phil., we have what may be regarded as 
an equivalent, ody émurkémois Kat duaxdvors. It is hardly satisfactory 
to say that the disuse of éxxAyoia in the address is characteristic of 
the later Epistles; for, first, this is not an explanation; and, 
secondly, the word is used in Philemon, rf kar’ oikév cov éxxAnoia. 

xXdpis Spiv kal eipyvy dd Ocod matpds Hpav= Eph. i. 2, where 
there follows kat Kup/ov “Inaod Xpicrod. 


These words are added here also in § ACG and most MSS, Boh. 
Arm., also P in a different order, Incod Xp. rod Kupiov 4udv. The words 
are absent from BD K L 17, a/. Amiat. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. (text). Origen and 
Chrysostom both expressly attest the absence of the words. The latter, after 
quoting the preceding words, observes: rév vidy éolynoev kal ob mpooéOnxev 
ws év mdous rats émiorodais’ Kal Kuplov Inco Kpicrod. The addition has 
plainly, come in by assimilation to Eph. : 


8-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, passing on into the 
assurance that the gospel they were taught by Epaphras was the true 
universal gospel, which proved its genuineness by the frutt it produced, 
both among them and tn all the world. 

3. edxaptotodpev. -In all St. Paul’s Epistles to Churches, with 
the exception of that to the Galatians, the Salutation is followed by 
thanksgiving. In Eph. as in 2 Cor. this is in the form edAoyyrés 6 
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eds, elsewhere in some form of edyapiord. On the verb, see 
Eph. i. 15. 

» 74 @e@ twatpt. We have the same form of words in iii. 15; 
elsewhere, however, always 6 @eds Kat raryp. 

Here also kal is inserted by § A C?D° K LP, and apparently all other 
mss. except those mentioned below ; Vulg. Arm. Theodoret, a/. 

It is wanting in BC* D*G, Chrys. (D* G Chrys. have r@ marpl). Old 
Latin, Syr. (both) Boh. Eth. 

Tisch. 8th ed. (in deference to &), restores cal, which he had omitted in 
7th ed. (WH. and RV. omit). Lachm. also omits, but reads 7@ with D* 
FG. Meyer thinks kat was omitted in a mechanical way after the preceding 
Geod mar pos. 

It is observable that in iii. 17, % A agree with BC in omitting kal », while 
DFG, with KL and nearly all others, as well as Syr-Pesh., insert it. The 
evidence for the omission there is decidedly preponderant. It is less so here, 
yet perhaps decisive enough when we consider how certainly the scribes 
would stumble at the unusual form. The reading 7T@ warp appears to be 
another attempt to get rid of it. Compare i. 12 below, where % 37, with 
other authorities, have Oe before rarpl. 

edxapiotoopev . . . mdvtote mepl Sav mpocevydpevor. It is 
questioned whether wdvrore is to be joined with edyapicrodpev or 
with mpocevx. The latter connexion is adopted by the Greek 
commentators, also by Bengel, Olshausen, Alford, Ellicott, etc. 
But Eph. i. 16 is almost decisive for the other connexion, od 
mavopat evxapicTav imép tyav pyelav tudv ovovpevos él Tov 
mTpocevyav pov. Compare 1 Cor.i. 4; 1 Thess. i. 2, mpocevy. is, 
in fact, a nearer definition of wdvrore. . “We give thanks on your 
account always in our prayers,” or (as Meyer), “always when we 
pray for you.” “Always praying for you” would require the 
addition of words specifying the object of the prayer. 

The reading varies between rept and trép. The latter is read by BD*G 
17, a/., but AC D°J K, with most mss., have wepl. drép would readily be 
introduced from ver. 9, "where there is no variant. 

4. dxotcavtes thy miotw Spay év XpioTd “Inood. Assigns the 
ground of his thanksgiving. He had heard from Epaphras, ver. 8. 
The addition of év Xp. "Ino. as a more precise definition of miotts, 
which of itself expresses only a psychological conception, is quite 
natural here, where St. Paul is addressing for the first time those 
who were unknown tohim. So in Eph.i.15. In Rom. i. 8 the 
specification of aiorts had preceded vv. 2, 3. The article is un- 
necessary, as miors év Xp. is one notion. See Eph. Ze. 

kal Thy dydmny Hv ExeTe eis mdvTas Tous dytous. 

dw exere is read in NACD*GP 17 37 47, al. Old Latin, Vulg. Boh. 
Syr-Harcl. Arm. But D°K Land most mss. Chrys. Theod. Syr-Pesh. have 

Thy aydany Thy els, while B has thy dydmny els. The reading with fv éxere 

might be a conformation to Philem. 5, while ryv dydmnv rhv might be a con- 
formation to Eph. i. 15. 


5. 81a thy édmida. The Greek comm. and most moderns 
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connect this with the words immediately preceding, “the love 
which ye have to all the saints.” dyararé, pyow, Tovs aytovs ob 
‘Sid re avOpdrwov GARG bid. 7d eAmiLew 1a péAdovra dyahd, Theoph. - 
The reasons alleged are—(1) the remoteness of edxapurrodper ; (2) 
the following clause, v zponxovcarte, suggests that the words da 
thv éAmida describe the motives of the Colossians for welldoing, 
rather than the reasons of the apostle for thanksgiving; (3) in 
other Epistles the ground of thanksgiving is the spiritual state of 
the persons addressed ; (4) edyapioreiv is never used with da in 
the N.T.; and (5) the connexion with «dx. would break up the 
triad of graces which St. Paul delights in associating together. (So 
Meyer, Soden, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.) (1), (2), (5) are con- 
sidered by Lightfoot decisive. Yet surely there is something 
strange in assigning the future hope as the motive of Christian 
love. As Eadie observes, if the apostle had said that they loved 
one another because of the common hope which they had in 
heaven, or that this prospect of a joint inheritance deepened their 
attachments, the meaning might have been easily apprehended ; 
but why the hope in itself should be selected as the prop of such 
love, we know not. Of all the graces, love has the least of self in 
its nature. Such passages as 2 Cor. ix. 6, Gal. vi. of. are not 
analogous; for what creates a difficulty is not the mention of 
expected reward as a motive for action, but as a motive for love. 
As éAzis here is not the grace of hope, but the object (rv dzoxet- 
peévyv), reason (5) loses its force; as éAmis does not mean the same 
thing as in 1 Thess. i. 3, for example, it is quite natural that it 
should fall into a different connexion. Nor does there seem to be 
much weight in the second reason. The words jv zponxovcare, 
k.7.A., involve an appeal to the first teaching they had received, 
which was sound and full. This goes very well with edyapiorodpev ; 
but if the hope were described as the motive of their love, what 
appropriateness would there be in referring to their former instruc- 
tion in it? As to (3) and (4), the clause dxovoavres does imply 
that the ground of his thanksgiving was their faith and love; but 
it is consistent with this that what prompted him to feel thankful 
for these graces was the thought of the hope laid up for them, and 
hence with this connexion d:¢ is not only admissible, but is alone 
suitable. The signification of edxapioreiy brép (1 Cor. x. 30; Eph. 
v. 20) is not that required here. There is good reason, then, for 
Bengel’s interpretation: “ex spe patet, quanta sit causa gvatias 
agendi pro dono fidei et amoris.” If jv éyere be omitted the con- 
nexion with aydzny is grammatically harsh. 

Estius, De Wette, Olshausen, and others connect 6.6 riv éAm. 
with both wicrw and aydryv. This connexion is certainly awkward, 
and the sentiment not Pauline. Theodore Mops. connects the 
words with zpocevxdpevor, 


@ 
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* mis is clearly objective, as in Rom. viii. 24; Gal. v. 5. 

Thy darokeiévyy. The thought of the “hope,” z.e. the bléss- 
ing hoped for, being already prepared is not expressed in this 
form by St. Paul elsewhere, except perhaps 1 Tim. vi. 19), but is 
clearly put in t Pets i. 4, kAnpovoptay arene TeTNpNLEVNV év ovparvois. 
In substance it is involved in Phil. iii. 20, and, indeed, in Matt. 
vi. 20. 

Hv mponkovcate. The zpo- has reference, according to Meyer, 
to the future fulfilment. Bengel understands it simply as “ante- 
quam scriberem,” but the context rather suggests that the 
reference is to their early teaching in contrast to the later errors. 
The apostle now is not teaching them anything new, but desires _ 
to confirm them in the true doctrine which they had already learned. 
Compare vv. 7, 23 and v. 6. Hence also the mention of the truth 
of the gospel i in the following words :— 

év TO Ney Tijs GAnPetas Tod edayyedtov. That ebayyeAiou i is the 
principal notion here is shown by the participle wapévros, which 
agrees with it, and not with dAnOeias. And this is confirmed by 
the connexion of axis and etayyéAvoy in ver. 23. The genitive 
dAnGeias then qualifies Adyos, and this compound notion is 
explained by eiayy. 1% ad, Tod evayy., Gal. ii. 5, 14, is not exactly 
parallel, because there the formula has a direct polemical purpose. 
Here the point is that 6 Adyos rod edayy. is a Adyos THs AAnOeias in 
opposition to those false teachers who would fain complete it by 
their zapaddcrets, ii. 8, which were Kev} ararn. 

6. tod tapdytos eis Gpds. A quite classical use of wapetvar as 
implying “has come and remains.” od wapeyévero kat amréorn, aN’ 
euewve Kal é€orw éxei, Chrys.; cf. Acts xii. 20, It needs, then, no 
further addition. 

Kabes Kal év wavtt TO Kédopm éotly Kapmopopotpevov, mavti TO 
xéopm here is not an insignificant hyperbole, but intimates the 
catholicity of the true gospel in opposition to the merely local 
character of false gospels ; compare ver. 23. 

Tischendorf, ed. 8, places a comma after éoriv. This con- 
struction escapes the irregularity involved in the doubling back 
of the comparison by the second xafws. The comparison then 
may be either as to the mere fact of the presence of the gospel, so 
that éoriv= “exists,” or as to the contents of it, which agrees 
better with the designation of the gospel as Adyos rijs adnGeias. 
The readers then are assured that the gospel which has come to 
and remains with them is the same as in the whole world; they 
need have no fear that it was imperfect; it is the false teachers 
that are not in agreement with the universal gospel. So Soden. 
But most comm. connect éort with xaprodopovpmevov Kai av. 


kal is prefixed to éorly in D°GKL, etc. Old Lat. Vulg. Syr. (both) 
Chrys. 
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It is absent from % ABC D®* 17, af. Boh. Arm. Eth. The evidence 
against it, therefore, is quite decisive. It was doubtless added to simplify 
the construction, and is defended on the ground of this simplicity by Ols- 
hausen and Eadie. Ellicott, who had previously hesitated, thinking that it 
might have been omitted to modify the hyperbole, omitted the word in his 
§th ed. 


xaprogopovpevov. The middle voice is not elsewhere found ; 
its force here is probably intensive, denoting the inherent energy, 
while the active (which is used below, ver. 10) would rather denote 
external diffusion (Lightfoot). Verbs like owdnpodopeto Gat, tupavo- 
gopeicOa. are not parallel, since in them ¢opetcfat means “to 
wear.” 

- Those comm. who connect éoriv with the participles explain ~ 
this periphrastic present as expressing continuity of action, as in 
2 Cor. ix. 12, ob povoy éoriv mpocavarAnpotoa, «.7.A., and Phil. 
ii. 26, émirobay jv. 

kat adgavépevoy rests on preponderant evidence, 8 ABC D* 
GI, Vss. Rec. omits, with D™ K, etc. 

avfavdpuevov doubtless refers to the outward expansion, as xapzrod. 
to the personal, inner working. ‘The gospel is not like those 
plants which exhaust themselves in bearing fruit and wither away. 
The external growth keeps pace with the reproductive energy,” 
Lightfoot. Observe the order ; first the preservation of the gospel 
amongst those who received it, and after that its extension to 
new circles. Both are to the Colossians a proof of its trith and 
sufficiency. 

KaQes Kat évy duiv, so that they did not come behind their 
brethren in this respect. 

If we connect the participles with éoriv, the comparison is 
very curiously doubled back on itself. Moreover, as Olshausen 
observes (defending the addition of «ai after xéoum), the words 
KaOws Kal ev duiv do not fit the beginning of the proposition, caOds 
kal év wavtt TS kdopw, since the Colossians are, of course, included 
with the rest in the whole world. Lightfoot explains the irregu- 
larity thus: “The clause reciprocating the comparison is an after- 
thought springing out of the apostle’s anxiety not to withhold 
praise where praise can be given,” and he compares t Thess. iv. 1 
(not Rec.), rapaxadoduev év Kupin “Iycod tva, xa0as taped dBere rap" 
Hpov 76 was Set buds wepirareiv Kal dpéoxew Oecd, KaOws Kal wepira- 
téite, va mwepiooetyte paddov. But that passage is not really 
parallel ; for xafws Kal wepurareire is entirely distinct from xafds 
mapeXdBere, and is a courteous admission that they were actually 
walking as they had been taught. Here there is nothing of the 
kind, and the difficulty (apart from that mentioned by Olshausen) 
is that we have the mere repetition, “in you as also in all the 
world, as also in you.” The difficulty, of course, disappears in the 
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Rec. Text with the insertion of «af; or, since we are compelled to 
omit cai, with the adoption of the construction above referred to, 
as then the comparison in Kafas xal é& tpiv is with kaprod. 
kal avé. 

Gp As tpepas, x.7.4. To be closely joined with xaas kal év 
tpiv; the fruitfulness and growth began at once, so that it was 
independent of these later zapaddcets. 

hkovcate kal éméyvwre Thy xdpuv. There is no occasion to regard 
Thv xdpw as the object of the latter verb only (as Meyer, Alford, 
Ellicott, Eadie understanding “it,” ze. the gospel, as the object of 
nxovoare). xdpis was the content of the gospel message, which is 
called 76 etayyéAvov rhs xdputos To} @eod (Acts xx. 24), and as such 
may be said to be heard. We can hardly, indeed, say, with Light- 
foot, that St. Paul uses xdépus as a “synonyme for the ‘gospel, Ob 
which use he gives as instances 2 Cor. Vi. I, Viil. a yueoxere 
THV xdépw Tov Kvrpiov jpdv “Incod Xpiorod, ore 9 buas érTmxevce 
mAovcvos dv. Here the word suggests a contrast with the false 
gospel, which was one of ddypara (ii. 14). Compare Gal. ii. 21, ov« 
abera Ty xapiv Tod Ocor. 

éméyvwre implies not so much developed knowledge as active 
conscious recognition, or taking knowledge of; cf. Acts iii, 10, 
W.-08; RSL 24,520; KXVil;) 30, XVI, LT Cor. xiv. 373.2 Cor: 
i. 14 (€réyvwre Huds ard pépovs). 

év dAnOeia. Even although the gospel was itself Adyos trys 
GAnGeias, there was the possibility that as known by them it was 
imperfect ; hence this is added to guard them against the error of 
the false teachers, who insisted on supplementing it by their philo- 
sophy (ii. 8, 28). 

7. kabos eudOete dwd “Enadpa. This gives them a further 
assurance as to the source of their Christianity ; the apostle gives 
his seal to the teaching of Epaphras, which conveyed the full 
gospel of the grace of God, so that having received this in truth as 
they did, they had no need to listen to strange teachers. 

Epaphras appears from iv. 12 to have been a Colossian ; either - 
a native, or now reckoned as an inhabitant of Colossae. From the 
present passage we gather that he awas the founder of the Church 
there (compare the xufés and a¢’ js jyépas.) He was at this time 
a fellow-prisoner of St. Paul (Philemon 23): or perhaps ovvarypa- 
Awros there only means that he was so constantly with St. Paul as 
practically to share his captivity. As the name is a shortened form 
of Epaphroditus, it was natural to conjecture that the Epaphroditus 
of Phil. ii, 25 was the same person. But the names were common, 
occurring frequently in inscriptions ; and as Epaphroditus appears 
to be in close connexion with the Philippians (whose dadarodos he 
was), there is no sufficient ground for the identification. 

Tod dyamntod ouvSouhou ipav. So Tychicus Y 7) is called 
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otySovdos, the servitude being, of course, to Christ. This designa- 
tion appears intended to command high respect for Epaphras, who 
is thus placed as near as possible to the apostle. 

3s éote muotds Smép pav Sidkovos Tod Xpiotod. See note on the 
reading. The reading 7év makes Epaphras a representative of 
St. Paul in preaching the gospel at Colossae ; probably at the time 
when the apostle was dwelling for two years at Ephesus, at which 
time “all that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus” 
(Acts xix. 10). This would explain the attitude of authority which 
St. Paul assumes in this Epistle towards a Church which he had 
not himself seen. 

dudxovos has clearly its general meaning “ minister,” not the 
special sense “ deacon,” as the genitive rod Xpucrod shows. ‘This 
designation of him as miorés trip jor, «.7.A., serves still further to 
confirm the confidence of the Colossians in their first teacher. If 
tuav is read, trép tu@v would mean “for your benefit,” not 
“instead of you,” for there is no personal reference here, as in 
Philemon 13, va trép cod por diaxovy. The genitive rod Xpiorov 
is, indeed, decisive of this, for this implies that his ministry was 
one of spiritual benefit, which would not be suitable to a messenger 
from the Colossians to St. Paul. 


There are two rather important varieties of reading in ver. 7. The Rec. 
Text has xal after xa0ws on-comparatively weak authority, viz. D¢3747 KL 
Syr-Harcl. Arm., against SABCD*G17P Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and other 
Vers. «al was doubtless added from assimilation to the two preceding 
Kadws kal. KaOws éuddere without kat can only mean that Epaphras was their 
first teacher. 

The other important variation is between brép ijudv and brép dudv, and 
with respect to this there is a remarkable conflict between MSS. and versions. 
huey is read by S*ABD*G., 

Ambrosiaster (Comm. ‘‘ qui eis ministravit gratiam Christi vice Apostoli”), 

buav by 8°C DbcK L P and most MSS. 

The versions, however, are nearly all on the side of tuév, Vulg. Syr. 
(both) Boh. Arm. Eth. Goth. Chrys. also interprets tuav. The other 
Greek comm. are silent as to the word in their comments, and the reading in 
their texts, which is buGv, may be due to editors. Of the old Latin, d (and e) 
with f have ‘‘ vobis ” (against the Greek D F), while g has ‘‘ nobis” (agree- 
ing with G). 

Internal evidence favours judy. First, ‘‘ for your benefit ” would hardly 
be expressed by dwép budr, but either by bud, cf. dudxovoy weprrouys, Rom. 
xv. 8, or duiv, asin I Pet. i. 12. The form of expression does not indicate 
that any emphasis on ‘‘for your benefit ” is intended, as if the apostle meant 
to impress on the Col. that whatever Epaphras had done was for their good. 
Secondly, it is easy to understand how judv might be substituted for yuar, 
partly on account of the recurrence of jrép budy in the neighbouring context 
(vv. 3, 9) and in connexion with this, from the significance of 4u6y not being 
understood. The two words being pronounced alike, these circumstances 
would naturally lead to iuGv being written by mistake in the first instance, and 
the second to its preference when both readings were deliberately compared. 
On the other hand, Meyer thinks that 7u&v is due to the influence of the 
preceding 74Gy and the following juov. Editors differ in their judgment ; 
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Lachm, Treg. WH. Lightfoot, RV. Barry, Moule adopt jydv, tua being 
given a place in the margin by WH. RV. 

On the other hand, Tisch. Meyer, Ell. Eadie, Soden prefer tudv. Eadie 
in support of this points out that 7u6y would include Timothy. But there is 
no reason why Timothy should be so pointedly excluded, as would have been 
the case had ¢uod been used, any more than with siynackde and dén\deoas. 


8. 6 Kal Syrdoas Hyty thy Sudv dydwny év mvedpatt, viz. their 
love to St. Paul in particular. This appears clear from jpiv riv 
iudy, as well as from the subsequent 61a todro Kal yjpets. The 
words may be regarded as a courteous justification of the didactic 
tone which the apostle adopts, and perhaps also as an indication 
that Epaphras had not made, any complaint of the Colossians. | 
Meyer (reading tpév) understands love to Epaphras ; Ellicott, - 
brotherly love. 

év mvevpatt expresses the ground of their love, which was not 
individual sympathy, personal acquaintance, or the like, but 
belonged to the sphere of the Holy Spirit’s influence. It was od 
CapKiky, GAAG mvevpatiKy, Oecum. Compare dcor odx éwpdxact 76 
mpocwmev pov ev capki (ii. 7). 

9-12. Prayer for their advancement in spiritual knowledge, not 
speculative, but practical. 

9. Ava todto. On account, namely, of all that has preceded 
from ver. 4; cf. 1 Thess. ii. 4. Chrys. strikingly observes : xafdzep 
év tos ayaow éxeivouvs pddiora Sdveyeipopev tos éyybs dvtas Tis 
vikns’ ovtw* dy Kal 6 IlatAos rovTouvs pddwota tapaKxadel Tovs TO 
mAéov katwpOwxoras. Cf. Eph. i. 15. Kal ypets, “we also,” by 
its position. emphasises the transition from the conduct of the 
Colossians to its effect on the apostle and his friends. 

ah As pépas jKovoapey echoes the similar expression in ver. 6. 
So the apostle’s prayer was, as it were, an echo of their faith. 
An encouragement to them to proceed as they had begun. 

od travépeba tpocevysuevor. Cf. Eph. i. 16. Called by Ellicott 
an “affectionate hyperbole”; yet it is hardly to be called a hyper- 
bole, for it would at no moment be true to say that he had ceased 
to pray for them. It is not asserted that the expression of the 
prayer was uninterrupted. As they did not cease to grow and 
bear fruit, so he did not cease to pray. Cf. Acts v. 42, ov« 
éravovto SibdoxKovres, «.7.A., and contra, Acts xiii. 10, od maven 
dtactpédwv, and 1 Sam. xii. 23. Kal airovpevor, x.7.d., adds the 
special Tequest to the more general mpocevxdpevot. Compare Mk. 
Xl. 24, 60a mpocedyeoOe Kal aireiobe. 

iva after words like OcAcw, atretoOar, signifies merely the purport 
of the wish or prayer; cf. Phil. i. 9, where rodro as object of 
mpowevxopan is explained by iva rAnpwOijre tiv éxtyvwow. For the 
accusative, compare Phil. i. 11, wemrAnpwpévor xaprov Suxavoovvys, 
“that ye may be perfected in,” Oltramare. émiyvwowv, stronger 
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than yvdous: see 1 Cor. xiii. 12. The difference, however, seems 
to be rather that the former word implies a more active exercise of 
a faculty, and hence lends itself better to the expression of practical 
knowledge. This distinction agrees well with Rom. i. 21, 28. 
Compare on the verb, ver. 6. Lightfoot remarks that émiyvwous 
is a favourite word in the later Epistles of St. Paul; but, in fact, 
although it occurs four times in this Epistle and twice in Eph., 
it is used only once in Phil. (i. 9), whereas it is thrice used in 
Rom. In the later Epistles, however, it is always used in refer- 
ence to spiritual knowledge. See Trench, Syz. xxv. 

Tod YeAjpatos adtod. The following context, vv, 10-12, shows 

that what is meant is the Divine will as to their conduct, as in 
"iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 3, v.18; Rom. xii. 2; not the xd¢pis mentioned 
as the object of their knowledge in ver. 6 (8:4 70d viod tpordyerbau 
hpas avTd, odkert Ot dyyéAwv, Chrys. etc.). The knowledge which 
is here meant is, in fact, the consequence of that which is there 
attributed to them. Knowing the xdpus, they should know also 
that what God required of them was nothing but conduct corre- 
sponding thereto. This in opposition to the false teachers and the 
doctrines of their ¢iAocodia. 

év mdon copia Kal ovvécer mveupatixh. “In all spiritual wisdom 
and understanding,” éy introducing the manner in which the 
tAnpwOnvat is carried out, and wdoy and zvevparixy being taken 
with both substantives. To connect wv. with ovvéce: alone would 
be to give the inappropriate meaning, “wisdom of all kinds and 
spiritual understanding.” 

On cod¢ia see Eph. i. 8, where the words are év réoyn copia kai 
ppovyce. These three, copia, ppdvyots, cvveots, are reckoned by 
Aristotle as the three intellectual dperaf or excellences (Z7h. WV. 
i. 13), the first being the most general and thorough, embracing 


- ,the knowledge of first principles as well as that of particulars ; 


while he distinguishes ppdvnots as the practical knowledge of par- 
ticulars from ovveows, which is critical; 7 ppdvyois émitaxtixy éorw 
.. + 9 88 obveots Kpitiuxy (Eth. LV. vi. 7. 11). Demosth. (269. 24) 
defines oiveots, 9 Ta Kadad kal aicypa SiayveocKeta, which agrees 
with Aristotle’s xpurixy. It would appear, therefore, that ovveous 
was the faculty of deciding what was right or wrong in particular 
cases, while codia apprehended the general principles. But’ 
avveows is used by St. Paul in a more general sense; see Eph. 
ili. 4; cf. Luke ii. 47. The two words frequently occur together 
inthe O.T., eg. Ex. xxxi. 33 Isa. xxix. aa; Eccles: xiv. i203 
(1 Cor. i. 19 is a quotation), and the corresponding adjectives in 
Matt. xi. 25. 

mvevpatiky, given by the Spirit. Compare 1 Cor. xii. 8, @ 
wey Oud Tod rveduatos Sidorat Adyos codias. 

The word is emphatic: in this position, marking the contrast 
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with the false teaching, which had Adyov co¢ias, a pretence of 
wisdom (ii. 23) which really proceeded from 6 vods ris capkds 
(ii. 18). We have the apostle’s codéa capxixy, 2 Cor. i. 12; dvOpwrivn, 
1 Cor. ii. 5, 13 3 Tod Kdcpov rovrov, 1 Cor. ii. 6, etc. 

10. mepitaticot bpds agiws tod Kupiov. A similar expression 
occurs 1 Thess. ii. 12, déiws tod @eod: and Eph. iv. 1, ris KAnoews, 
“in a manner worthy of,” z.e. befitting your connexion with Him. 
The infinitive expresses the consequence (and proof) of zAnpwOjvat, 
del tH miote ovledyvvot THY ToduTeiav, Chrys. 

If buds after repurarjoa were genuine (Text. Rec.), the infinitive might 
conceivably be regarded as dependent on mpocevyduevor; but it is certainly 
spurious, being omitted by §* ABC D*G 17, a/. Clem., Boh. It is added 
in N° D° K L P, most mss. Chrys. Theodoret, Arm. 

eis Tacay dpeckeiay. /.e. “so as to please God in every way.” 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 5, was de? duds mepurateiy kal dpéoxew ed, 
In classical authors dpecxeia has generally an unfavourable sense, 
“obsequiousness,” and it is so defined both in £¢h. Eudem, (16 
Alay mpos ySovyv, ii. 3) and by Theophrastus (Char. 5). Polybius 
uses it especially of trying to gain the favour of a sovereign. 
Similarly Philo, révro kat A€yew Kal mpdrrew éorrovdaler eis dperkelav 
Tov matpos kal Bactéws (i. p. 34), but he also uses it of pleasing 
God. The évOparos dpéoxewv is disavowed by the apostle in Gal. 
i. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 4; compare ch. iii. 22. The verb is used, how- 
ever, without any unfavourable connotation, in Rom. xv. 2 (7é 
mAnotov dperxérw) and elsewhere. 

év mavtl épyw dya0d qualifies the following, as év radon Sduvdpe 
qualifies the following participle. Most commentators separate 
Kapropopodvres and aifavonevor; but then avé. 77 éruyvdoes becomes 
tautologous with wAnpwOhre rHv éxiyvwowv, ver. 9. Moreover, the 
combination xaprogopovpevov kal avg. in ver. 6 seems to require 
that the two participles here also should be taken together. What 
is true of the gospel in the world and amongst the Colossians is 
also to hold good of those whose lives are inspired by its teaching. 
The participles refer to the logical subject of repurarjoa, not to 
mAnpwhre (Beza, Bengel). Cf. Eph. iv. 2. 17} ériyvwce trod @eoi, 
“by the knowledge of God,” instrumental dative, a frequent use of 
the dative with avgav. (So Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Lightfoot, 
Soden, RV.mg.) The fruitfulness and growth are wrought through 
the éxyvwors Tod @eod, and this again results from the practice of 
his will, ver. 9. 

Some commentators take the dative as one of reference, as in 
Rom. iv. 20 (?), “increasing in the knowledge of God” (Moule, 
RV. text), which, after wAypwOjre tiv évyv., ver. 9, would be 
somewhat of a tautology. 

Th émvyvice is the reading of § ABC D*GP 17, a/. Amiat. Arm. a, 
éy is prefixed in N° 47, and a few others, Chrys. Old Lat. and Vulg-Clem, 
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have “‘in scientia Dei,” which is doubtful. Text. Rec. has els riy émlyvwou, 
with D°K L most mss., Theodoret, Theoph. Oec. This appears to be an 
attempt to simplify the construction. Meyer, on the contrary, regards the 
dative as an explanation of the more difficult (?) els 7qv éx., which, he thinks, 
is also confirmed by the parallelism in structure of the other participial clauses, 
which conclude with a definition introduced by e/s. He understands it as ‘‘in 
respect of,” that is, always more fully attaining to a knowledge of God, eis 
indicating the final reference, or direction of the growth, comparing Eph. 
iv. 15 and 2 Pet. i. 8. As to the comparative difficulty of the readings, 
Alford’s judgment, that the simple dative ‘‘is by far the most difficult of the 
three readings,” is surely more correct than Meyer’s. els riv émlyv. would, 
in fact, present no difficulty to the ordinary reader. 

11. é&v méon Suvdper Suvapodpevor. Theodoret takes this év as 
instrumental, 77 Dela pory xparvvdpevor, and so Eadie, Ellicott, and 
Meyer. ‘Strengthened with all (every form of) strength,” Ell. (a 
translation which is itself ambiguous). 

It is simpler and more natural to understand év z. 6. as “in 
(z.e. in the matter of) all strength” (Alford, Lightfoot). It thus 
corresponds with év radon codia and év wavti épyw, which are both 
subjective. dvvapovpevor, present, “ becoming strengthened.” The 
simple verb is not used elsewhere by St. Paul, who, however, 
employs évovvapotcGo. several times. But dvvayotcGa is in Heb. 
xi. 34, and B has it in Eph. vi. ro. It is frequentiy used by the 
Greek translators of the O.T., but is not a classical word. The 
connected virtues here, tzouovy and paxpoOupia, indicate that what 
is referred to in this clause is steadfastness under trial, as the former 
referred to active conduct. 

kata Td Kpdtos Tis 86&ys aétod. “According to the might of 
His glory.” Strength is supplied in a manner correspondent with 
the power which belongs to the glory of God, z.e. His majesty as 
manifested to men. Compare Eph. i. 19. The rendering of AV. 
(Beza, etc.), ‘‘ His glorious power,” is sufficiently refuted by atrov. 
Thomas Aquinas understands by “His glory,” “His Son Christ 
Jesus.” But although the Son may be called dravyacua ris d0éns 
avrod, it would not be intelligible to use 7 d6fa airod as a sub- 
stitute for His name. Lightfoot remarks that xfaros in N.T. is 
“applied solely to God”; but see Heb. ii. 14, tov 76 xpdros éxovra 
Tov Oavarov, Tod7’ ~rri Tov Sid Bodov. 

eis Tacav ropovyy Kal paxpouptay. “To all endurance and 
longsuffering.” “Patience” is a very inadequate rendering of 
tropovy, which includes perseverance or steadfast continuance in a 
course of action. Thus we have xaprodopotow év tropnovy, Luke 
Vill. 15 ; tropovy epyou dyafod, Rom. ii. 7; dv’ dropovas tpéxwpev, 
Heb. xii. 1. Even the trouovy of Job, to which James refers, was 
by no means the uncomplaining endurance of suffering to which 
we give the name of “patience.” Job was, in fact, the very 
_teverse of “patient”; but he maintained his faith in God and his 
uprightness in spite of his sore trials. paxpofvyia comes much 
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nearer to our notion of “ patience” (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 4) ; not so much, 
however, patience under suffering, but “the self-restraint which 
does not hastily retaliate a wrong.” It is the opposite of éévOupia. 
Chrysostom distinguishes the two words thus: paxpoOupet tis 
mpos éxeivous ods duvaTov Kal apivacbar tropever b€ ods ov dvvarat 
dpivaca:; but this, though correct as to paxpofupet, is clearly 
inadequate for tzoéveu. 

11, 12. peta xapas edxapiotoivtes. pera xapas is joined by many 
comm. to the preceding (Theodoret, Olsh. De W. Alf. Eadie, 
Lightfoot, RV.). In defence of this it is said that edxapiorety of 
itself implies joyfulness, so that pera x. if attached to it would be 
flat and unmeaning ; also that by joining the words with «dx. we 
lose the essential idea of joyful endurance. Lightfoot, quoting 
Jas. 1. 2, 3, wacav xapav nynoacGe . . . Grav Teipacpots mepiTréanTeE 
mouktAous, yuwookovtes Ott TO Soxiplov budv THS mioTéws Katepydlerat 
tropovny, remarks that this parallel points to the connexion with 
the preceding, and adds that the emphatic position of the words if 
connected with «idx. cannot be explained. It may be replied that 
edxapioretv does not necessarily imply joy. See, for example, 
t Cor. xiv. 18, “I thank God, I speak with tongues more than you . 
all,” x. 30; Col. iii. 17. xapas is so far from being flat or unmean- 
ing, that without it edxapurrotvres would be too weak. The idea of 
joyful endurance is not lost when the prayer passes from endur- 
ance to joyful thanksgiving; and the emphatic position of the 
words is sufficiently explained by the writer’s desire to emphasise 
this characteristic of their thanksgiving with special reference to 
the trials implied in troyovy and paxpoOvpia. The words thus 
acquire greater significance than if they slipped in as it were after 
paxpoOupiav. The connexion with edxapurrotvres is also favoured 
by the structure of the preceding clauses, each of which com- 
mences with a defining adjunct. This connexion is adopted by 
Chrys. Theoph. Oecum., also Ellicott, Meyer, Soden, Lachm. Tisch. 

In any case «dx. is not to be connected with ov zavduea, as 
Chrys. Theoph. @/., which unnaturally separates this clause from 
the preceding, making them parenthetical. This interpretation was 
suggested by the reading yas: but even if that is correct, the 
transition from the second person to the first is quite in St. Paul’s 
manner’ -cf. ii. 12, 13. 

7 Matpit. The designation of God thus absolutely as 6 Harjp, 
when Christ has not been named immediately before (as in Rom. 
vi. 5; Eph. ii. 18; Acts i. 4, 7, ll. 33), is remarkable. But we 
have rod Kvpéov in ver. 10, and, what is perhaps more to the point, 
Tod viod THs dydays airov in Ver. 13. 

N 37 (G, Gew Tw marpt), Vulg-Clem. Boh. ad. prefix Oe@ zrarpl. 


TQ ikavdoavt. Spas, “ Who qualified you,” or “made you com- 
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petent,” z.e. given you atitle. The same verb occurs 2 Cor. iii. 6 
(only). 8s Kai tkdvucer Huds Siaxdvous Kass SuajKns, “ qualified us 
to be ministers,” cf. 23. ver. 5. The adjective ixayds is of frequent 
occurrence in the N.T., always with the idea of reaching to a 
certain standard, “sufficient,” and so when time or quantity is in 
question, “considerable.” See Mark xv. 15; Luke xxii. 38, ixavdv 
éore: Acts xxii. 6, Ads txavdv: 2 Cor. ii. 16, apds tadra tis ikavés: 
2 Tim. ii. 2, otrwes ixavol évovrar Kal érépous Siddgar. It does not 
mean “ dignus,” “worthy,” although with a negative that transla- 
tion is not unsuitable in Matt. iii. 11, viii. 8. Here, then, ixévwoev 
is not “dignos fecit,” Vulg., but ‘“idoneos fecit.” 

There is an important variety of reading. For ixavwcavr7: (which is read 
by SACD°KLP most mss., Vulg. Boh. Syr. (both), Chrys. etc.) we have 
kadéoovre in D* G17 80, Goth. Arm. Eth., also Didymus (once), Am- 
brosiaster ; while B has xadécavre kal txavdoavrt, which is adopted by 
Lachm., but appears to be a combination of both readings. The confusion 
between TOIIKANQGANTI and TOIKAAECANTI would be easy, and the 
latter word would naturally occur to a copyist. . 

tpuas is the reading of SB 4 23 80 115, Amiat. Syr-Pesh. marg. Eth. 
Didymus, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

quads, ACDGKLP most mss., Vulg-Clem. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. and Harel. 
text, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 

Internal evidence seems rather to favour duds. The natural tendency of 
scribes would be to generalise such a statement, and this would be assisted by 
jas which presently follows. On the other hand, it would be quite natural 
for St. Paul to enforce the exhortation involved in his prayer by such a 
personal application. In the next sentence, where he passes tc a direct 
dogmatic statement, he naturally and of course uses jas. (Yet P, a/. Amiat. 
Goth. have vuds there also.) Compare Eph. iv. 32, v. 2. duds is adopted 
here by Tisch. WH. Soden, and is given a place in the margin by Tregelles, 
Lightfoot, RV. 

eis Thy pepida Tod «AyHpou, “for, Ze. to obtain, the portion of 
the lot.” Compare Ps. xv. 5, Kvpuos pepis rijs KAnpovopias pov. 
KAjpos (pp. “a lot”) is not synonymous with kAnpovouia, it does 
not designate the whole, but the allotted part ; cf. Acts viii. 21, od« 
gore wou pepis obd€ KAHpos: XXvi. 18, KAjpov ev Tols Hyiacpevors. 
What is a wepis in reference to the whole is a xAjpos in reference 
to the possessor. ‘The genitive, then, is one of apposition, “the 
portion which consists in the lot” (Lightfoot, Soden). It is, how- 
ever, possible to understand it as partitive, “to have a share in 
the xAjjpos,” and so most comm. Chrysostom observes: dia ti 
KAjpov Kahet; decxvds 6ru ovdels dd Karopfwudrwy oikelwy Bactr<«Las 
ruyxave, referring to Luke xvii. 10. Compare also Luke xii. 32, 
evddknoev 6 TaTip budv Sodvar dyiv tv BacrAréav. 

év 16 wri. Chrys. Oec. Theoph. followed by Meyer, a/., 
connect with tkavdcart, “by the light,” ixavody év 76 gwri being 
nothing else but xaAciv «cis 7d His (1 Pet. ii. g) regarded in its 
moral efficacy, the result of which is that men are dds év Kupiw 
(Eph. v. 8). This light has power, it is the light of life (John 
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viii. 2); has its weapons (Rom. xiii. 12); produces fruit (Eph. 
v. 9), etc.; and without it men were incapable of partaking in the 
kingdom of Christ. But as is not the means, but the result ; and, 
moreover, the distance of év 76 gwri from ixayv. forbids the con- 
nexion, for there is no such emphasis on the words as to account for 
their position. It is the deliverance that is the thought dwelt on, not 
the means. It is better to connect the word with riv pepida, x.7.A. 
(Alf. Lightfoot), or, if with one of the three substantives, with 
«Anpov, which has a local sense (Ellicott, Soden). Thus & 76 ¢wri 
=“in the kingdom of light.” Compare 2 Cor. xi. 143 1 Tim. 
vi. 16; 1 John i. 7; Rev. xxi. 24. «KAtjpos év 7d gurl, then, is 
equivalent to the éAzis dzoxepevy év Tots otpavots, dos being here 
chosen because the apostle had already in his thoughts the repre- 
sentation of the natural condition of men as oxédros. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the objection, that if this were the sense in- 
tended év rots otpavois would have been used, or év 77} fw7, or the 
like. Eadie’s interpretation, “the inheritance which consists in 
light,” is untenable, and is certainly not supported by his examples 
of kAjpos év from Acts viii. 21, xxvi. 18. 

18 ff. From the prayer for their increase in knowledge, St. Paul 
goes on to give them positive instruction which will be a safeguard 
against the false teaching which threatens them. They have already 
been translated from the kingdom of darkness to the kingdom of 
God’s beloved Son, and it ts in Him only that they have redemption. 

13. 35 épptcato (épvcaro, B* GP Lightf.) ‘pas ek rtijs 
éfoucias tod oxdtous. “Who rescued us from the power of dark- 
ness.” éppvcaro, deKvis dre &s aixuddAwror éradaurwpovpeba, 
Theoph. éfovota (from éeoru), properly means “liberty of action,” 
as in 1 Cor. ix. 5; hence in relation to others, “authority,” 
generally “delegated authority” (but not always; see Jude 25). 
Lightfoot, following Wetstein, maintains that the word here means 
“arbitrary power, tyranny.” But the instances he cites seem quite 
insufficient to support this. In Demosth., for example, De Fadsa 
Leg. p. 428, tiv dyav tavryv éfovotay, it is the word éyay that 
introduces the idea of excess, just as we might speak of the 
“excessive exercise of authority.” From the etymology of the 
word it is applicable, whether the efetva: is assumed or rightfully 
derived. Whatever its use, however, in Plutarch or other writers, 
the usage of the N.T. gives no support to Lightfoot’s view. It is 
a word of very frequent occurrence (being found nearly one 
hundred times), and always in the simple sense of “authority” 
(abstract or concrete). If the “idea of disorder is involved” in 
H eSovcia Tod axorovs here and in Luke xxii. 53, it is suggested by 
oKotovs, not by égovaia. When Chrysostom, after explaining 
ths éovcias by rhs tvpavvidos, adds: xaderdv* Kal 7d drAds elvar 
bd rd SiaBdrAw’ 7d SF Kal per’ eLovoias, rodro. xaXerdrepor, his 
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meaning seems to be: “It is hard to be simply under the power 
of the devil ; but that he should also have authority is still harder.” 
. This gives much more force to his words. ‘That éfovoia is not 
opposed to Baowr<éa, as an arbitrary tyranny to a well-ordered 
sovereignty, see Rev. xii. 10,  Bacrrcia tod Oeotd jpav Kal 7 
efovoia tov Xpicrod aizrot. The whole passage is strikingly 
parallel to Acts xxvi. 18, rod émorpépat dad oxédrous eis pis Kat 
ths é€ovolas tod Yatava él tov Wedv, rod AaBety aitors adeow 
duaptiav kat KAijpov év Trois yyvacpevors. oKdros here is not to be 
regarded as personified, as if it were equivalent to “the devil” 
(Augustine) ; it is rather the characteristic and ruling principle of 
the region in which they dwelt before conversion to Christ. 

kai petéotnoev. The verb is appropriate, being that which is 
employed by classical writers to signify the removal of whole 
bodies of men. Yet it is doubtful whether such an idea is 
present here; cf. Plato, Zep. vii. p. 518 A, & te fwrds eis oxdros 
peOicrapevwv Kai éx oxdtovs cis Pas. 

To0 ulod THs dydanys adtod. Not of angels, as the false teachers 
would have it. td rov KAnpdvopov éeopév, odx td Tovs oikéras, 
Severianus. 

THs aydaryns avrod. Augustine understands this as a genitive 
“auctoris.” ‘Caritas quippe Patris ... nihil est quam ejus 
ipsa natura atque substantia... ac per hoc filius caritatis 
ejus nullus est alius quam qui de ejus substantia est genitus” 
(De Trin. xv. 19). He is followed by Olshausen and Lightfoot. 
But such a form, of expression has no analogy in the N.T. Love 
is not the “substantia” or “natura” of God, but an essential 
attribute. An action might be ascribed to it, but not the genera- 
tion of a person. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia interpreted the expression in an 
opposite way: vidv dydrys airov éxddecev ws od dicet Tod Iarpds 
dvta vidv GAN’ aydaryn THs viobecias déwhévTa TovTwv. But an 
explanation of the nature of the Sonship would be alien to the 
context. The simplest interpretation is, “the Son who is the 
object of His love.” It corresponds exactly with Eph. i. 6, é 
TO Hyornpevy ev © éxopev, «.t.r., Only that it gives more pro- 
minence to the attribute. Love is not merely bestowed upon 
Him, but makes Him its own. vids ddvvys mov in Gen. xxxv. 18 
(Meyer, Ellicott) is not parallel. 

Lightfoot thinks this interpretation destroys the whole force of 
the expression; but it is not so. It is because Christ is the 
central object of God’s love that those who have been translated 
into His kingdom are assured of the promised blessings thereof. 

14, év @ exopey, .t.h. = Eph. i. 7. 

The words did rod ailwaros avrod of the Rec. Text are an interpolation 
from Eph. i. 7. They are found in many minuscules, and in Vulg-Clem, 
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Demid. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Theodoret, Oec.; but apparently not in any uncial 
nor in the other versions, 

For éxouev B, Boh. Arab. (Lips. Bedwell) read &cxouev. In the 
parallel passage, Eph. i. 7, &* D* (not the Latin d) Boh. Eth., Iren. 
(transl.) have @cxouery. Lightfoot thinks that this reading in Eph. was a 
harmonistic change to conform to the text which these authorities or their 
predecessors found in Col., and judges that écxouev is possibly the correct 
reading here. WH. also give it a place in the margin. Yet it is hard to 
suppose that St. Paul wrote different tenses in the two places. Moreover, 
écxouev does not appear to be a suitable tense; if past time were to be 
expressed, we should expect éoxjxapev (cf. Rom. v. 2). Weiss rejects it. 


Thy ddeow tay dyaptidy. This expression does not occur in 
the Epistles of St. Paul elsewhere, but twice in his speeches in 
Acts (xili. 38, xxvi. 18). In Eph. i. 7 we have the equivalent, 
adery TOV TapaTTwudtwv ; generally in the Epp. he prefers the 
more positive dixaoovvyn. Lightfoot suggests that the studied 
precision in the definition of dzodvrtpwors points to some false 
conception of ézoX. put forward by the heretical teachers. Later 
Gnostics certainly did pervert the meaning of the term. Irenaeus 
relates of the Marcosians that they held ctvor reAefay droAvtpwow 
avtiy THY éxiyywow Tod appyrov: peyéHous (i. 21. 4). Hippolytus 
‘says: A€yovoi te wv] appytw éemirilevres xElpa TO THY arodVTpwoW 
AaBdvr, «.7.r. (Haer. vi. 41). In the baptismal formula of the 
Marcosians are the words: eis evwouw Kal droAttpwow Kal Kowwviav — 
tov Suvdpewv (Iren. 1. 21. 3), where the last words “surely mean 
communion with the (spiritual) powers.” In an alternative 
formula, also given by Irenaeus, the words are eis Avrpwow 
ayyeAuknv, which is explained by Clem. Alex. (Zac. Theod. 
P- 974) as nv Kal ayyeAou éxovow. It is not likely that there was 
any historical connexion between these later Gnostics and the 
Colossian heretics; but, as Lightfoot observes, “‘the passages quoted 
will serve to show how a false idea of azoAvrpwors would naturally 
be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic powers.” 

15-17. The pre-eminence of Christ. In His essential nature He 
ts above all created things, being the image of the invisible God; and 
more than that, all things have been created through Him and held 
together by Him. 

15. 5s gov, «.7.A. On this verse Lightfoot has a valuable 
excursus. The arrangement of the passage 15-20 is twofold. 
We have, first, the relation of Christ to God and the world, 15-17 ; 
and, secondly, His relation to the Church, 18 ff. This division is 
indicated in the construction of the passage by the repeated dre év 
av7é, 16, 19, introducing in each case the reason of the preceding 
statement. The relation to the Church begins with xat avros, ver. 18. 

Some commentators regard 15-17 as descriptive of the Word 
before the Incarnation, the Adyos doapxos; and 18-20, of the 
Incarnate Word, Aédyos évaapxos. But this is inconsistent with éo7y, 

14 
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“is,” which shows that St. Paul is speaking of Christ in His present 
glorified state. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 4, rov dwricpov Tod edayyediov 
rhs Sdéns Tod Xpurrod, bs éorw cixwv Tod @cov. The exalted Christ 
is now and continues to be what He was in His own nature as 
the Word before He became incarnate, John xvii. 5. 


eixdv is primarily an image (so in Rev. often, comp. Matt. xxii. 20). 
It differs from éuolwua, which expresses mere resemblance, whereas elkwv 
implies representation of an archetype. airy yap elxdvos pois plunua elvac 
Tov Lp os (Greg. Naz. Orat. 30). It may be used, therefore, to express 
resemblance in some essential character. So in Heb. x.. 1, elx#v is con- 
trasted with oxid. Compare I Cor. xv. 49, Ti elkdva Tod Xoikod . . . THY 
elk. Tod éroupavlov: Rom. viii. 29, cvmudpdous ris elxdvos rod viod a’rov, an 
idea expressed again 2 Cor. iii. 18, riv abrhy elxdva merapoppodmeba: and 
Col. iii. 10, Tov dvaxatvotpmevoy kar’ elxdva Tod Kricavros airéy. An allusion 
to Gen. i. 26, 28. With the same allusion in 1 Cor. xi. 7 the apostle calls 
the man elkdy «al ddfa Oeod. This last passage, in particular, forbids our 
adopting the view of some commentators, that the expression denotes ‘‘ the 
eternal Son’s perfect equality with the Father in respect of His substance, 
nature, and eternity” (Ellicott, quoting Hil. De Syn. § 73: ‘‘perfectae 
aequalitatis significantiam habet similitudo.”). As Lightfoot remarks: ‘“‘ The 
idea of perfection does not lie in the word itself, but must be sought from 
the context, ¢.2g. wav 7d mAjpwua, ver. 19.” 

The expression is frequently used by Philo in reference to the Logos, 
e.g. Tov abparoy Kal vonrdv Oeiov Abyor elkdva Néyer Oeod (De Mund. Of. 8, 
Opp. I. p. 6); Adyos 5é éorww Elkay Oeod dv of ciumas 6 Kbomos ednmoupyetro 
(De Monarch. ii. 5, Il. p. 225); and notably De Somnzzs, I. p. 656, xaOdamep 
Thy avOqrov avyhy ws Hrrov ol ph Suvdmevor Tov HArvov avrdv ldetv dpGor . . « 
otrws Kal Thv Tod Oeod elxéva, Tov &yyedov airod Nbyor, ws adrdv KaTavoodat. 
Compare with this John xiv. 9, 6 éwpaxws éuée éwpaxev Tov marépa. 

Closely allied to elkwv is xapaxrjp, similarly applied to Christ in Heb. 
i. 3, Ov dmavyacua Tis Obéns kal xapaxThp THs bTocTdcews airod, 


tod dopdtov. This word, which by its position also is emphatic, 
makes prominent the contrast with the eixdv, the visibility of which 
is therefore implied. Compare Rom. i. 20, Ta ddpata airod... 
Tols Tounpac. voovjmeva Kafoparat, Here Christ is the visible mani- 
festation of the invisible.. Chrysostom, indeed, and the Nicene 
and post-Nicene Fathers, argued that, as the archetype is invisible, 
so must the image be, 4 rot dopdrov eikov Kal ait ddparos Kat 
duolws ddparos. But, as Lightfoot says, “the underlying idea of 
the cixdv, and, indeed, of the Adyos generally, is the manifestation 
of the hidden.” Compare John i. 18, @edv obdels Edpaxe wamore’ 6 
povoyerijs vids (0.2, povoyevys @eds), 6 dv eis Tov KOATOV TOD zaTpés, 
éxeivos é&nyjoaro, and xiv. 9, quoted above. 

TpwtdtoKos dons KTicEws. mpwrdTroKos seems to have been a 
recognised title of the Messiah (see Heb. i. 6), perhaps derived 
from Ps..1xxxix. 28, éya mpwrdroxov Oncouet abrdv, which is inter- 
preted of the Messiah by R. Nathan in Shemoth Rabba, 10, fol. 
118. 4. Israel is called God’s firstborn (Ex. iv. 22; Jer. xxxi. 9), 
and hence the term was readily transferred to the Messiah, as the 
ideal representative of the race. 
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The genitive here is not partitive, as the following context 
clearly shows, for év aird éxricby Ta mavra. Setting this aside, 
commentators are not agreed as to the interpretation of zpwrdroxos. 
Eadie, Hofmann, @/., understand it of sovereignty. Alford and 
Lightfoot, while giving the first place to the idea of priority to all 
creation, admit sovereignty over all creation as part of the connota- 
tion. So Theodore of Mops., ob« él xpdvov déyerau povov: dAAa 
yap kal eri mpotiuyoews (but he interprets xricews of the new 
creation). In defence of this interpretation of the word Ps. 
Ixxxvili. 28 is quoted, where after zpwrdroxov Oycopar airov the 
explanation is added, tynAdv rapa rots BaciAcdor THs ys: also what 
appears as a paraphrase of this, <Onxev xAnpdévopov ravtwv, Heb. 
i. 2: also Ex. iv. 22; Rom. viii. 29, «is 76 elvot abrov mpwrdtoKov 
év moAdXois adeAgpots. Job xviii. 13, “the firstborn of death,” for 
“a fatal malady”; and Isa. xiv. 30, “the firstborn of the poor,” 
for “the very poor,” are also referred to. Lightfoot quotes R. 
Bechai, who calls God Himself the firstborn of the world, and he 
concludes that the words signify “He stands in the relation of zp. 
to all creation,” z.e. ‘‘ He is the Firstborn, and as the Firstborn the 
absolute Heir and Sovereign Lord of all creation.” 

The passages cited do not justify this interpretation. In Ex. 
iv. 22 the word does not at all mean “sovereign,” which would be 
quite out of place even apart from the prefixed “ my,” but “ object 
of favour.” In Ps, lxxxviii. 28, again, the added words, if taken 
as an explanation of zpwr. simply, would go too far; but it is the 
mpwrdroKos of God, who is said to be “higher than the kings of the 
earth.” @ycopar airov mp. is, “I will put him in the position of a 
firstborn,” and the following words are not an explanation of zp., 
but state the result of God’s regarding him as such. Compare the 
English phrase, ‘‘ making one an eldest son by will.” By no means 
would the words of the psalm justify such an expression as mpwrté- 
Toxos Tav Bacidewy, unless it were intended to include the zp. 
amongst the BacwAel’s. As the context forbids our including the 
mpwrotokos here amongst the «riots, the interpretation leaves the 
genitive inexplicable. It is called “the genitive of reference” ; but 
this is too vague to explain anything, as will appear by substituting 
either xéopov for xricews, or péeyas for mpwr. Thus rpwrdroKos Tod 
xdopov for “sovereign in relation to the world,” and péyas raoys 
kticews are equally impossible. If by “genitive of reference” is 
meant “ genitive of comparison,” then we come back to the relation 
of priority in zparos. In fact, the genitive after zp. must be 1st, 
genitive of possession, as “‘ my firstborn,” 2nd, partitive, “firstborn” 
of the class, or 3rd, of comparison, as in John i. 15, zpGrds pov Hy. 
A moment’s reflection will show that Isa. xiv. 30 is not parallel, 
for there “the firstborn of the poor” is included in the class. In 
Job xviii. 13 (which, moreover, is poetical) the genitive is posses- 
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sive, ‘ death’s chief instrument.” Rom. viii. 29, there is no 
genitive, but zp. is included év rodXots ddeddots. 

Rabbi Bechai’s designation of God as “firstborn of the world” 
is a fanciful interpretation of Ex. xili.2. R. Bechai probably 
meant by the expression “ priority,” not “supremacy.” The first- 
born were to be consecrated to God because He was the First of 
all. But it must be remembered that the Hebrew word is not 
etymologically parallel to zpwrdroxos. 

Hence the only tenable interpretation of the words before us is 
“begotten before waca xrious,” the genitive being like that in 
John i. 15, mpwrdroxoy trod cod Kal mpd wévtwy tov KTiTpdTwY, 
Justin M. Dial. § 100. The only ideas involved are priority in 
time and distinction from the genus xriows. odx ds ddeAdiy Exwv 
ryv Kriow, GAN ds mpd tans KTicews yevvnbeis, Theodoret ; and so 
Chrysostom : odxi dglas x. Tyas AAG xpdvov pdvov éoTe TnmavTLKOV. 
Compare Rev. iii. 14, 7 dpyy THs KTicews Tod Oeod. mpwrdxTiaTos 
or mpwrdzAacros would have implied that Christ was created like 
Tao0a KTiCLs. 

Isidore of Pelusium, in the interests of orthodoxy, assigns an 
active meaning to zpwrordkos (to be in that case thus accented), 
not, however, a meaning corresponding to the signification of 
mpwtoréxos in Classical writers, which is “ primipara,” and could 
yield no tolerable sense, but as “primus auctor.” His words are: 
ob mpOtov THs Kticews . . . GAAA mpHTov avirov TeToKEévaL TOUT eoTe 
memounkevat THY KTiow Wa} TpiTys TVAAGBHS dEvpEvys, Os TPwTOKTICTOS 
(Zp. ili. 31). Basil seems to adopt the same view, for, comparing 
ver. 19, he says: ei d€ tpwrdroKos vexpav cipnrat, dua TO aittos <lvat 
THs ev veKpOV avagTaceEWs, OUTW Kal mpwTdToKoS KTicews, Oud TO aiTLOS 
elvar Tov e€ ovk dvytwy eis 7d elvar Tapayayeiv tiv Kticw (Contra 
Eunom. lib. iv. p. 292 D). (The true reading in ver. 19 is zp. ék 
Tov vexpov, but zp. Tay v. is in Rev. i. 5.) 

This interpretation is followed by Michaelis and some others. 
In addition, however, to the unsuitableness of rikrew in this 
connexion, zpéros is‘unsuitable, since there would be no possibility 
of a devrepordkos. 

mdons Kticews. «tious in N.T. has three meanings: ist, the 
act of creation (the primary meaning of «riows as of “ creation”), 
Rom. i. 20, dd xricews Koopov: 2nd, “creation” as the universe 
of created things, Rom. viii. 22, waca 7 xriows ovotevater: 3rd, “a 
creation,” a single created thing, Rom. viii. 39, ovre tis Kriots érépa, 
Here it may be questioned whether zdoys xricews means “all 
creation” (RV. Alford, Lightfoot, a/.) or “every creature” (AV. 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/.). In favour of the latter rendering is the 
absence of the article, which we should expect after was in the 
former sense. It may be replied that «rious belongs to the class 
of nouns which from their meaning may sometimes dispense with 
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the article, such as yn (Luke ii. 14; Heb. viii. 4), odpavds (Acts 
iil, 21, al.), Koo [L0S (Rom: Vv. 13, XL 12, 15, a/.).. Yet it is -very 
rarely, and only in particular combinations, that these words are 
without the article. As an instance of xriow=the aggregate of 
created things being without the article, is cited Mark xiii. 19, dé 
dpxns xricews, the parallel in Matt. xxiv. 21 having da’ dpyijs Koopov. 
So also Matt. x. 6; 2. Pet. iii. 4. 

But granting that xriovs here=xéopos (which might be ques- 
tioned) the point to be noted i is the anarthrous use, not of Kriots, 
but of the compound term apyi xricews, like dpyy xéopov; and 
this is precisely parallel to the similar use of xataPoAn be 
which we have several times with dé and zpé, always without the 
article. So we have frequently am apyns, ev dpxy, e& apyys. 
Similarly, «is réAos, €ws TéAovs, PEXpL tédovs. am dpyys being regu- 
larly used without the article, it is in accordance with rule that in 
amd apxis Kricews the latter word should also be anarthrous. 
Moreover, even xécpyos and yj, which are cited as examples of 
words occasionally anarthrous, do not dispense with the article 
when 7zds precedes, probably because of the possible ambiguity 
which would result. There appears, therefore, no sufficient 
justification for departing from the natural rendering, «“‘ every 
created thing.” This furnishes an additional reason against the 
interpretation which would include the zpwréroxos in waca 
KTiots. 

This exposition of the unique and supreme position of Christ is 
plainly directed against the errors of the false teachers, who denied 
this supremacy. 

The history of the ancient interpretation of the expression 
mpwtoroKos T. KT., iS interesting and instructive. The Fathers of 
the second and third centuries understand it correctly of the 
Eternal Word (Justin, Clem. Alex., Tert., Origen, etc.). But when 
the Arians made use of the expression to prove that the Son was 
a created being, many of the orthodox were led to adopt the view 
that the words relate to the Incarnate Christ, understanding, there- 
fore, xriows and xrigecOar of the new spiritual creation, the kay 
xtiows. (Athanasius, Greg. Nyss., Cyril, Theodore Mops.) As 
Lightfoot observes, this interpretation “shatters the context,” for, 
as a logical consequence, we must understand év airé éxricAy ra 
mévTa ev ToIs ovpavots Kal ert THs yns and ver. 17 of the work of the 
Incarnation ; and to do this is “‘to strain language in a way which 
would reduce all theological exegesis to chaos.” In addition to this, 
the interpretation disregards the history of the terms, and “takes 
no account of the cosmogomy and angelology of the false teachers 
against which the apostle’s exposition here is directed.” Basil 
prefers the interpretation which refers the expression to the Eternal - 
Word, and so Theodoret and Severianus, and the later Greek 
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writers generally (Theoph. Oecumenius, etc.). Chrysostom’s view 
is not clear. 

16. 87. introduces the proof of the designation, zpwrdroKos 
maons kt. It leaves, therefore, no doubt as to the meaning of that 
expression, and shows that the TpwToroKos is not included in zaca 
rious, for ra tavra is equivalent to raca xTiots. 

év adt@ is not simply=6: avrod, 1 Cor. viii. 6 (Chrys. etc.). 
The latter ‘designates Christ as the mediate instrument, the former 
goes further, and seems to express that the conditioning cause of 
the act of creation resided in Him. The Eternal Word stood in 
the same relation to the created Universe as the Incarnate Christ 
to the Church. The latter relation is constantly expressed by év, 
which is also used by classical writers to express that the cause of 
a relation exists in some person. Comp. ver. 17, év air@ ovv- 
éornxev, and for the preposition, Acts xvii. 28, év aird Copev kat 
kwovpeba Kai éouev. The originating cause éf of ra mavta is God 
the Father, Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

The Schoolmen, following, indeed, Origen and Athanasius, inter- 
preted the words of the causa exemplaris, viz. that the zdea omnium 
rerum was in Christ. So that He was, as it were, the Archetypal Uni- 
verse, the summary of finite being as it existed in the Eternal Mind. 
This view has been adopted by Neander, Schleiermacher, Olshausen, 
and others. Olshausen says: “The Son of God is the intelligible 
world, the kécpos voynrds, that is, things in their Idea. In the 
creation they come forth from Him to an independent existence.” 

This would correspond to Philo’s view of the Logos (which to 
him, however, was a philosophical abstraction), obde 6 é&k tév iedv 
Kéopos dAAov av éxou térov Tov Oeiov Aéyov Tov Tadra Staxoo p}- 
cavra (De Mundi Op. iv. § 4, tom. i. p. 4), and again: dca av 
evOvpjpara. Téxy, aorep ev oikw TO byw Siabe’s (De Migr. Abr. i. 
tom. i. p. 437). Lightfoot regards the apostle’s teaching as “an 
enlargement of this conception, inasmuch as the Logos is no 
longer a philosophical abstraction, but a Divine Person,” and he 
quotes, seemingly with assent, the words of Hippolytus : ger év 
éauT@ Tas év 0) marpl mpoevvonOeioas id€as bev keAevovTos TATpOS 
Leave Kéopov Td Kata vy Adyos dareredciro dpécxwy Od (Haer. 
X. 33). 

But, however attractive this interpretation may be, it is incon- 
sistent with éxrioy, which expresses the historical act of creation, 
not a preceding elva: év aira. Nor has it any support elsewhere 
in the N.T. 

éxtioOy, “were created.” Schleiermacher (Studien u. Kritiken, 
1832) alleges that the verb is never used in Hellenistic Greek of 
creation proper, and therefore understands it here of constitution 
and arrangement ; and he interprets the statement as referring to 
the foundation of the Church. The word is often so used in classical 
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writers. But in the N.T. xrilw, xricis, xricua are always used of 
original creation or production. See for the verb Mark xiii. 19 ; 
Rom. i. 25; 1 Cor. xi. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 3; Apoc. iv. 11, .x. 6. Its 
use in Eph. ii. 10, 15, iv. 24 is not an exception, the Kauvds av0pw- 
mos being regarded as a new creation. 

The tenses of éxric6y, éxricrar are to be noted; the former is 
suitable to the historical fact of creation, the latter to the per- 
manent relations of the creation to the Creator; comp. cwvéornxev, 
ver. 17. 

74 wdvra, all things collectively, presently specified as to place 
and nature. év rois, otpavois Kat emi rijs vhs, an expression desig- 
nating all created things, the heaven and earth themselves not 
excluded, as Wetstein would have it, who infers that not the 
physical creation is meant, but “habitatores . . . qui recon- 
ciliantur.” The compendious expression is adopted because the 
apostle has chiefly in view the heavenly beings; but ra wdvra 
shows that the statement is meant to be universal. 

The rd of Text. Rec, before ev rots ovp. is omitted by 8* BD* GP 17, ai. 
dfg Vulg. 

Inserted by 8° A D°K L and most mss. 

74 before émi rfjs ys is omitted by &* B, dfg Vulg. 

Inserted by S* ACDGKLP. . 

It will be observed that the authority for omission is much greater in the 
first clause than in the second, although the one cannot be inserted or omitted 
without the other. It is possible, therefore, that ré was accidentally omitted 
in the first clause after mdv7a, and then omitted from the second for the sake 
of uniformity. On the other hand, it may have been inserted in both places 
from the parallels in ver. 20 and in Eph. i. Io. 

Ta Sparta Kai ta ddpata, a Platonic division; Odpuev ody, « 
Bovre, by, Svo cidn Tov dvTwv, TO pev Spardv, 7d Se dedés. The 
latter term here refers to the spirit world, as the following context 
indicates. Chrys. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc., suppose human souls 
to be included, but it is more probable that man as a whole is 
included among the épara. 

cite Opdvor, x.7.A. In the parallel, Eph. i, 21, we have Srepdve | 
amaons apyns Kal ééovolas kal Svvdpews Kal Kupidryros. It will be | 
noted that both the names and the order are different. Moreover, | 
the addition in Eph., cat ravrds évéuaros évopaLopévov, shows that | 
St. Paul is only adopting current terms, not communicating any | 
incidental revelation about objective facts (see on Eph. i. 21). | 
The gist of the passage is to make light of the speculations about 
the orders of angels, but to insist on the supremacy of Christ. ; 

“His language here shows the same spirit of impatience with 
this elaborate angelology as in ii. 18,” Lightfoot. It is said, 
indeed, that St. Paul “is glorifying the Son of God by a view of 
His relation to created being; and assuredly this would not be 
best done by alluding to phases of created being which might all 


care 
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the while be figments of the imagination” (Moule). But it is 
sufficient for the purpose that the existence of angelic beings in 
general should be a reality. If St. Paul accepts as true the funda- 
mental assumption of the heretical angelology, it seems to follow 
that revelations about heavenly existences may be found elsewhere 
than in the Scriptures, for this system of the angelic hierarchy 
could not be derived either from the O.T. or from reason. 

Opévo. are not mentioned elsewhere in the N.T., but in Zés¢. 


\ XUL. Patr. (Levi 3) they are placed in the highest (seventh) heaven. 


Probably the name was meant as a designation of spirits who 
occupied thrones surrounding the throne of.God. Comp. Rev. 
iv. 4. Clement of Alex. seems to regard them as so called because 
supporting or forming the throne of God (Profh. Eci. 57), as the 
cherubim are represented in Ezek. ix. 3, x. 1, xi. 22; Ps. xxx. 2, 
xcix. 1. For a summary of Jewish and Christian speculations as 
to the angelic hierarchy, Lightfoot’s note may be consulted. 

7a wdvta «.7.\. This is properly separated from the foregoing 
by a colon after éGovc/ar. The sentence emphatically restates in a 
form applied to the present what had already been said of the 
relation of Christ to the creation. Thus what was described in 
16 as a historical act by éxric@y, is here repeated, regarded as a 
completed and continuing fact; so év aird cuvéorykev expresses 
what for the present existence of things is the logical consequence 
of their origin év at7r@; and, lastly, cal airds éorw apo mdvTwv 
repeats mpwrdrokos wdons kticews. eis adrdév introduces a new idea. 

eis adtév. The conditions of existence of the created universe 
are so ordered that without Christ it cannot attain its perfection. 
This eds avrév is nearly equivalent to & 6y in Heb. ii. 10. He is 
Alpha and Omega, the dpi) cai réXos (Apoc. xxii. 13). This «is 
avrov éxrurrat is the antecedent condition of the subjection of all 
things to Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. There is no inconsistency, then (as 
Holtzmann and others maintain), between this passage and 1 Cor. - 
viii. 6 (where the subject of eis airdv is not ra ravra, but Hels), or 
Rom. xi. 36, where it is said of God, €€ airod Kat 80 adbrod Kat eis 
avrov Ta wavra. Had éé a’rod been used, there would have been 
an inconsistency ; but as the passage stands, the subordination to 
the Father is fully indicated by the form of expression, 8’ avrod 
kat eis avrov éxticrat, implying that it was by the Father that He was 
appointed the réAos. This double use of eis avrév to express the 
immediate end and the final end, is parallel to the double use of 
80 avrod with reference to Christ in 1 Cor. viii. 6, and to God in 
Rom. xi. 36. 

The thought in Eph. i. 10, dvaxedaraudcacbar ta rdvra ey 
Xpwor@, is very similar to the present; but, of course, we cannot 
quote Eph. in a question touching the genuineness of the present 
Epistle. 
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17. kat abrés gor mpd wévtwy. adrds is emphatic, as always 
in the nom. “He himself,” in contrast, namely, to the created 
things. mpd mdvtwv, like zpwrdroxos, is of priority in time not in 
rank (which would be émi wévrwv, ire mévra, or the like). In 
Jas. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 8, apd wavtwy is adverbial, ‘above all,” 
“especially,” and if so taken here, we should render “ He especially 
exists.” The words repeat with emphasis the assertion of pre- 
existence. jv might have been used, but éorw is more suitable to 
express immutability of existence. As we might say, “ His existence 
is before all things” ; compare John viii. 58, ply ABpasp. yiveo bau, 
eyed eit, Lightfoot accentuates the verb atrés éorw; but as the 
predicate is rpé rdévrwv, éoriv appears to be only the copula. 

The Latin takes mdvrwy as masculine, “ante omnes,” Ze. 
thronos, etc.; but the following ra wavra is decisive against this. 

suvéotnxe. “* Consist,” “ maintain their coherence.” ‘‘ Corpus 
unum, integrum, perfectum, secum consentiens esse et permanere” 
(Reiske, /ndex Demosth.). é« tod Ocod ra wdvra, Kai Sid Ocod Hyuiv 

_ svveorynkev (Aristot. De Mundo, vi. 471): évveordévas TG Tod ovpavod 
Syprovpy®@ avrov Te Kal Ta év aitd (Plato, Rep. 530 A). Compare 
also Philo, 6 vamos dyxos, €& Eavrod diadvtds dv Kal vexpés, 

» ovvéoryke kat Cwrupetras mpovoia Oeod (Quis Rer. Div. haeres. p. 489). 
The Logos is called by Philo the Seopds of the universe. 

18-20. Transition to Christ's relation to the Church. amo tis 
Georoyias eis THY oixovouiay, Theodoret. Here also He is first, the 
Jirstborn from the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness 
of God dwelling in Him. So that even the angelic powers are included 
in the work of reconciliation whith has been wrought through Fim. 

18. kai adtés, and He and none other, “ipse in quo omnia 
consistunt est eamut, 

f Kepahh Tod cdpatos, THS éxxAnotas. ais éxxAnotas in apposition 
with Tw p.0708 ; 3, compare ver. 24, 6 éorw n éxxAnota, and Eph. 1. 23, 
TH ekkA. Aris €oTl TO GHya avTov. owparos is added in order to 
define more precisely the meaning of the figure, Kedady ris 
éxxAynoias. It shows that the writer is not using xefaAy vaguely, 
but with the definite figure of the relation of head to body in his 
thoughts. 

3s éotw d&pxy = “in that He is.” In classical Greek ye would 
probably be added. dpx% has special but not exclusive reference to 
the following words, which express the aspect in which épx7 is 

_here viewed. zpwrdroxos implies that other vexpot follow ; épyyn, that 
He it was who made possible that others should follow. He 
was the Principle and the first example, apy, pyoiv, €or Tis 
dvarrdgens, mpo tdvtTwv, avactds, Theoph. Thus He was the 
dmapxy, I Cor. xv. 20, 23; and the dpxyyos rhs wns, Acts iii, 14. 
His resurrection is His title to the headship of the Church: cf. 
Rom. i. 4. 


! 
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ék tév vexpdv. Not “ amongst,” which would be mp. Trav vexp. 
as in Rev. i. 5, but “from among.” That others were raised 
before Him is not regarded as an objection to this. Theophy- 
lact observes: «t yap kal aAAou mpo Tovrou dvécrnoav, dAAa waAw 
améBavov’ abrés S¢ THv TeAclav avaoracw davéorn. 

iva yévytar. ‘That He may become,” not “be,” as Vulg. As 
eri is used to express what He is, so yévyras of what as a con- 
sequence He is to become, viz. é€v wacw, x.7.A. ‘* Himself in all 
things pre-eminent.” dow is not masculine, “inter omnes,’ as 
Beza and others take it, but neuter, as the following 74 mwavTe 
makes certain. mpwrevey does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but is found in classical writers and in the Sept. Thus in a 
connexion similar to the present, Plutarch (Zor. p. 9), owedvdorres 
TOUS maidas & Tact Ta XLOV mpwreverv. Demosthenes also has 
mpuwrtevew ev dract, but with 4 dmact, masc. (p. 1416). Chrysostom’ s 
explanation here is: mavraxod mpatos’ avw Tparos, év TH exkAnoia 
TpOTos, Ev TH avacrace. tparos. This mpwrevey is the final. result 


of the state to which the mMpwroroKoy eivar €k Tov vexpov was the | 


introduction, but is not involved in the word apwtdorokos itself. 

19. én. The correspondence with dru in ver. 16, following és 
eorw of ver. 15, shows that this assigns a reason, not for f iva. yévnra., 
but for ds €or, ver. 18. The indwelling of the Godhéad explains 
the headship of the Church as well as that of the Universe. 

edddxyoev. The subject may be either 6 @eds or way 70 
wAjpwpa. The former view is adopted by most comm., including 
Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot, De Wette, Winer. In favour of it, the 
ellipsis of 6 @eds in Jas. 1. 12, iv. 6, is quoted, and it is remarked 
that the omission here is the more easy, because “‘ evdoxia, evdoxety, 
etc. (like 0éAnpa), are used absolutely of God’s good purpose, e.g. 
Luke ii. 14; Phil. ii. 13.” But the verb evdoxety is used by St. 
Paul even more frequently of men than of God (seven times to 
three). It cannot, therefore, be said that it was in any sense a 
technical term for the Divine counsel, so as to render the express 
mention of 6 @eés as the subject unnecessary; nor is there any 
instance of its being used absolutely in this sense; see 1 Cor. 1. 

1; Gal. 1. 15, where 6 eds is expressed with the verb. Indeed, 
except in Luke ii. 14, even the substantive evdoxia, when it refers 
to God, is always defined either by a genitive (Eph. i. 5, 9) or by 

6 @eds being the subject of the sentence, as in Phil. ii. 13, where 
the article with an abstract noun after a preposition “ necessarily 
brings in a reflexive sense,—to be referred to the subject of the 
sentence,” Alford. 

Here there is nothing in the context from which 6 @eés can be 
supplied, and clearness, especially in such an important passage, 
would require it to be expressed. 

Further, although an example is cited from 2 Mace. xiv. 35 in 
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which the subject of the infinitive after eddoxety is different from the 
subject of the finite verb (ov, Kupue, edddxnoas vadv THis ois Kata- 
oKnvocews ev Huty yevéoOar), yet in every instance in the N.T. (six) 
in which cddoxeiv is followed by an infinitive, the subject of both is 
the same. The assumed change of subject to the two infinitives 
katoux, and dzoxar. is also harsh. Lastly, the words seem to be an 
echo of Ps. Ixviil. 17, 6 @eds edddxyoe KarorKety év aired, while in ii. 9 
we have a close parallel in dru év aitd katouxel ray 7d TANpwpa. ‘THs 
Oedryros. 

For these reasons it seems best to take wav 76 mA. as the 
subject. So Ewald, Ellicott, Scholefield, Soden, RV. marg. 

A third interpretation, which has little to recommend it, is that 
of Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 19), according to which the subject of 
edddxyoev is 6 Xpiords; and this is adopted by Conybeare and 
Hofmann. cis airédv then would be “to Himself.” But it was 
not to Christ but to the Father that all things were reconciled 
by Him; compare 2 Cor. v. 19. As Lightfoot observes, the 
interpretation “confuses the theology of the passage hopelessly.” 

Although the tense is the aorist, “hath been pleased to dwell” 
represents the sense better than was pleased to dwell.” For as 
the good pleasure must accompany the dwelling, instead of being 
a transient act, antecedent to it, the latter expression would be 
equivalent to “‘ dwelt,” and so would only refer to past time. 

wav To TAHpwpa. If this is the subject of «vd. it, of course, 
means “all the fulness of the Godhead,” rijs OedryTos, as in ii. 9, 
“omnes divitiae divinae naturae” (Fritz.), wav 7d 7X. being 
personified. But even if 6 eds is taken as the subject, it is most 
natural to interpret this expression by that in ii. 9, where karouxet 
is also used. It is, indeed, objected by Meyer and Eadie that the 
Divine essence dwelt in Christ ‘“ necessarily ” (‘ nothwendig,” 
Meyer) and “unchangeably” (Eadie), not by the Father’s good 
pleasure and purpose. Hence they understand with Beza, “ cumu- 
latissima omnium divinarum rerum copia ... ex qua in Christo 
tanquam inexhausto fonte, omnes gratiae in nos . . . deriventur.” 
Alford, while adopting the interpretation, rightly sets aside the 
objection of Meyer and Eadie to the former view, saying that “all 
that is His own right is His Father’s pleasure, and is ever referred 
to that pleasure by Himself.” 

Severianus and Theodoret interpret wArpwua of the Church, 
following Eph. i. 23. The latter says: mAnp. tHv éxxAyotay ev 
TH pos ’"Edecious éxdAccev, Os TOV Ociwy xapicpatov Tem\npwmEeyv. 
Tavrqy épy eddoxjoa tov @cov év th XprorG karouxjoat, tovréotw 
aité owjpla; and so many moderns. Similarly Schleiermacher, 
who, referring to wAjpwya tov éOvév in Rom. xi. 12, 25, 26, 
explains the word here of the fulness of the Gentiles and the 
whole of Israel, whose indwelling in Christ is the permanent state 
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which is necessarily preceded by the complete reconciliation of 
which the peacemaking was the condition. But there is nothing 
to support this either in the absolute use of 7A. or in the context 
here. It is clear that the xarouxjoas is stated as the antecedent, 
not the consequent of droxar., “ haec inhabitatio est fundamentum 
reconciliationis,” Bengel. Other interpretations may be found in 
De Wette and Meyer. 
kato.xfjoar implies permanent, or rather “settled” residence, 
not a mere zapouxia. Cf. Gen. xxxvi. 44 (xxxvil. 1), xaraxe dé 
TaxoB ev tH yp ob} wapeKynoe 6 ratip abrod ev yf Xavadv. That 
the word of itself does not always imply “ permanent residence,” see 
Acts vii. 4, karoxynoey év Xappav’ KaxeiPev peraxicey avdrov eis THY 
yiv tatrnv: see on Lk. xi. 26. The aorist seems to be usually 
employed in the sense, “take up one’s abode in.” Compare Matt. 
ii. 23, iv. 13; Acts vii. 2, 4; Eph. iii. 17. This, however, cannot 
be insisted on here, where the infinitive is dependent on an aorist. 

It is probable, as Lightfoot remarks, that the false teachers 
maintained only a partial and transient connexion of the 7Ayjpwya 
with the Lord. 

20. dmoxatahddgar. The dro may be intensive, “ prorsus 
reconciliare,” or, as in doxafiordvar, may mean “again” (so 
Alford, Ell, Lightfoot, Soden). ‘“Conciliari extraneo possent, 
reconciliari vero non alii quam suo,” Tertull. adv. Marc. v. 19. 
But xataA\dooew is the word always used by St. Paul in Rom. 
and Cor. of reconciliation to God ; and of a wife to her husband, 
t Cor.:vii. 11. See on Eph. ii. 16. 

7a mdvra, defined as it is presently after by etre ra ext tips vis, 
«.7.X., cannot be limited to the Church (as Beza), nor to men 
(especially the heathen, Olshausen), nor yet to intelligent beings 
generally. ‘“ How far this restoration of universal nature may be 
subjective, as involved in the changed perceptions of man thus 
brought into harmony with God, and how far it may have an 
objective and independent existence, it were vain to speculate,” 
Lightfoot. . Compare doxatacrdcews wévtwv, Acts ili. 21; also 
. Rom. viii. 21. 

eis adtéy. If our interpretation of this were to be determined 
solely by considerations of language, we should have no hesitation 
in referring airdv to the same antecedent as év aird, dV abrod, and 
avrov after oravpod, that is Christ, and that, whatever subject we 
adopt for etdsxyoe, but especially if av 75 7X. is not taken as the 
subject. On this interpretation the daoxaroadAdgar Ta mwévra eis 
avrov would refer back to ra rdvta cis aitov... &riota. If 
éav7@ was necessary in 2 Cor. v. 19, was it not more necessary 
here in order to avoid ambiguity ? 

It is, however, a serious objection to this view that we nowhere 
read of reconciliation to Christ, but only through Him to God. 


i 
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This objection is, indeed, somewhat weakened by the consideration, 
first, that this is the only place in which the reconciliation of 74 
wdvra is mentioned. In 2 Cor. v. 19 the words which follow éaurd, 
Viz. wy Aoyifopevos avitois TA waparTdpara avTav, K.7.r., show that 
xéapos has not the wide significance of ra wdvra here. Secondly, 
that already in ver. 17 there is predicated of Christ what elsewhere is 
predicated of God, viz. 80 atrod kat cis abréy 7a tavTa (Rom. xi. 35). 
Thirdly, here only is eis used instead of the dative after (azo) 
kataAAdcoev. The difference is slight, and only in the point of 
view ; but the change would be accounted for by the reference 
to ver. 17. 

It deserves notice that some expositors who reject this view use 

language which at least approximates to the idea of reconciliation 
to Chnst. Thus Alford, speaking of the “sinless creation,” says it 
‘is lifted into nearer participation and higher glorification of Him, 
and is thus reconciled, though not in the strictest yet in a very 
intelligible and allowable sense.” 
e If wav 70 Ajpwyea is the subject, and atrév be viewed as 
= tov @edy, this antecedent would be supplied from wav 76 mA. 
in which, on this view, it is involved. On the other hand, if 
the subject of «tddxnoe is 6 @eds understood, this, of course, is the 
antecedent. But the reference of airéy (reflexive) to an unexpressed 
subject is harsh, notwithstanding Jas. 1. 12. 

cipyvotrounsas belongs to the subject of the verb, the masc. 
being adopted xara ocvveow, as in ii. 19. This was inevitable, 
since the personal character of 6 eipnvoroiyoas could not be lost 
sight of. 

As it is Christ who is specified in Eph. ii. 15 as zrovéy cipyvyy, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecum. and many moderns, although 
making 60 @eés the subject of edddxyoe, have so understood eipyvo- 
mownoas here “by the common participial anacoluthon”; but this 
is a very harsh separation of the participial clause from the finite 
verb, and introduces confusion amongst the pronouns. 

8 adrod, repeated for the sake of emphasis, “by Him, I say.” 
This repetition, especially in so pointed a connexion with ra emi 
THs yns and ra év rots otpavois, still further emphasises the fact that 
angelic mediators have no share in the work of reconciliation, nay, 
that these heavenly beings themselves are included amongst those 
to whom the benefit of Christ’s work extends. 

The secgnd 6v’ a’rof is read by SAC D*°K P and most mss., Syr. (both) 
Boh., Chrys. Theodoret. It is omitted by BD*GL, Old Lat. Vulg. Arm. 


Eth., Theophyl. Ambrosiaster, a/, There would be a tendency to omit them 
as superfluous. 


cite TA em THS ys, ElTe TA év Tots Odpavois, There is much 
diversity of opinion as to the interpretation of this passage; 
*torquet interpretes,” says Davenant, “et vicissim ab illis tor- 
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quetur.” First, are we to understand ra avra as limited to 
intelligent creatures, or as including also unreasoning and lifeless 
things? Alford, Meyer, and many others adopt the latter view, 
which, indeed, Alford says is “clearly” the apostle’s meaning. 
Rom. viii. 19-22 is compared, where it is said that the xréovs has 
been made subject to paraidrys. But it is not easy to see how the 
reversal of this paradrys or the delivery from the Sovdreia rijs 
Oopas can be called “reconciliation to God.” Reconciliation 
implies enmity, and this cannot be predicated of unreasoning and 
lifeless things. The neuter ra zdvra does not bind us to this 
interpretation, it is simply the most concise and striking expression 
of universality. But, further, what is meant by the reconciliation 
of heavenly beings? Many commentators suppose the meaning 
to be that even good angels have need to be in some sense 
“reconciled.” Calvin observes: “duabus de causis Angelos 
quoque oportuit cum Deo pacificari: nam quum creaturae sint, 
extra lapsus periculum non erant, nisi Christi gratia fuissent con- 
firmati . . . Deinde in hac ipsa obedientia quam praestant Deo, 
non est tam exquisita perfectio ut Deo omni exparte et citra 
veniam satisfaciat. Atque huc procul dubio spectat sententia 1sta 
ex libro Job (iv. 18). ‘In Angelis suis reperiet iniquitatem’ ; 
nam si de diabolo exponitur, quid magnam ? pronuntiat autem illic 
Spiritus Summam puritatem sordere, si ad Dei iustitiam exigatur.” 
Similarly De Wette, Bleek, Huther, Alford, Moule. The last 
named adopts Alford’s statement: “No reconciliation must be . 
thought of which shall resemble owzs in its process, for Christ took 
not upon Him the seed of angels, nor paid any propitiatory penalty 
in the root of their nature. . . . But forasmuch as He is their 
Head as well as ours . . . it cannot be but that the great event in 
which He was glorified through suffering should also bring them 
nearer to.God. . . . That such increase [of blessedness] might be 
described as a reconciliation is manifest: we know from Job xv. 15 
that ‘the heavens are not clean in His sight’; and 2d. iv. 18, ‘ His 
angels He charged [charges] with folly.’” The general truth may 
be admitted without accepting Eliphaz the Temanite as a final 
authority. But imperfection is not enmity, and the difficulty is in 
the application of the term “reconciled” in the sense of “lifted 
into nearer participation and higher glorification” of God. Dave- 
nant, followed by Alexander, says that Christ has reconciled 
angels “analogically, by taking away from them the possibility of 
falling.” 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the opinion of Origen, that 
the devil and his angels are referred to; or on that of Beza, van 
Til, aZ., that ra ev rots odpavots are the souls of those who died in 
the Lord before the coming of Christ, and who are supposed to 
have been admitted into heaven by virtue of His work which was 
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to come. Neither opinion has any support in Scripture. (Bengel 
notes that zdvra “continet etiam defunctos,” but does not suppose 
them referred to as in heaven.) 

A better view is that of Harless (adopted also by Reuss, 
Oltramare, a/.), according to which the reconciliation proper 
applies only to ra ét rijs ys, but the apostle adds ra éy rots oip., 
“not as if there were in heaven any real need of redemption, nor 
as if heaven were only added as a rhetorical figure, but because 
the Lord and Creator of the whole body, whose members are 
heaven and earth, in restoring one member has restored the whole 
body ; and herein consists the greatest significance of the reconcilia- 
tion, that it is not only the restoration of the earthly life, but the 
restoration of the harmony of the universe” (Harless, Eph. P- 53): 

Ritschl thinks that St. Paul refers to the angels concerned in 
the giving of the law, to whom he believes the apostle here and 
elsewhere attributes a certain lack of harmony with the Divine 
plan of redemption (Jahrb. f. Deutsche Theol. 1863, p. 522f.). 
Compare ii. 15. 

Meyer's solution is that the reference is to angels as a category, 
not as individuals. The original normal relation between God 
and these higher spirits no longer subsists so long as the hostile 
realm of demons still exists; whose power has indeed been 
broken by the death of the Lord, but which shall be fully destroyed 
at the Parousia. 

Hammond argues at considerable length that “heaven and 
earth” was a Hebrew expression for “this lower earth.” Chry- 
sostom takes the accusatives to depend on <ipnvoroincas. This . 
is clear from his question, 7a de év rots ovpavois mas eipnvo- 
moinoe; “His reply is that the angels had been made hostile to 
men, seeing their Lord insulted (or as Theodoret more generally 
says, on account of the wickedness of the many). God, then, not 
only made things on earth to be at peace, but brought man to the 
angels, him who was their enemy. This. was profound peace. 
Why then, says the apostle, have ye confidence in the angels? 
So far are they from bringing you near, that had not God Himself 
reconciled you to them, ye would not have been at peace. So 
Augustine (Zchir. 62): “ pacificantur coelestia. cum terrestribus, 
et terrestria cum coelestibus.” Erasmus adopts the same con- 
struction, amending the Latin version thus: “ pacificatis et iis quae 
in terra sunt, et quae in coelis.” Bengel’s interpretation is similar, 
and he appears to adopt the same construction, for he compares 
Luke xix. 38, «ipjvn év ovpavé: and comparing this again with 
Luke ii. 14, ért ys «ipyvy, he remarks that what those in heaven 
call peace on earth, those on earth call peace in heaven. This 
construction does not seem to be open to any grammatical objec- 
tion. Only two instances of «ipyvorovety are cited in the Lexicons, 
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one from the Sept., Prov. x. 10, where it is intransitive ; the other 
from Hermes, af. Stob. Lc. Phys. p. 984, where the middle is 
used. transitively, rére kal airy tov tdvoy Spdpov eipyvorovetrat. As 
to the form of the compound, Aristotle uses édoroeiy with an 
accusative, Rez. i. 1. 2, SfAov dr ein av attra cat ddoroev. So 
Aoyororety takes an accus., ¢.2. ovpdopds, Lys. p. 165, 263 cf. 
Thue. vi. 38, a2. It is singular that this construction which yields 
an excellent sense has been entirely overlooked, and the ipterpreta- 
tion of Chrys., etc., met with the objection that dmoxaraAAdgau 
... €lre Ta... etre TH Cannot mean to reconcile these two 
with one another. 

May it not be that the difficulty arises from attempting to turn 
what is practically a hypothetical statement into a categorical 
assertion? St. Paul has in his mind throughout this part of the 
Epistle the teaching of the false teachers at Colossae, who knew, 
forsooth, all about the celestial hierarchy, with its various orders, 
some of which were doubtless regarded as not entirely in harmony 
with the Divine will. The apostle no more adopts their view here 
than he adopts their hierarchical system. The point on which he 
insists is that all must be brought into harmony, and that this is 
effected through Christ. 

Are we, however, justified in assuming that all ra éy rots 
ovpavots (which is not necessarily equivalent to “in heaven”) are 
holy angels, or were so conceived by St. Paul? If there are 
“other worlds than ours,” would not their inhabitants be reckoned 
as év Tots ovpavots ? 

_ 21-28. The Colossians are reminded that this reconciliation 
applies to them also, and that the object in view is that they may be 
blameless in the sight of God. But this depends on their holding fast 
by the truth which they have been taught. 


21. We must first note the difference of reading in the last word of the 
verse. dokara\neiyynre is read by B, 17 (dmroxaryAAdknrar) ; daoKara\\a- 
yévres, by D*G, the Latindgm Goth., Iren. (transl.) @/.; but all other 
authorities have dmroxarjAAatev. Lachm., Meyer, Lightfoot, Weiss adopt dzro- 
Karm\\dynre, which is given a place in the margin by Treg. WH. and Rev. 
It is argued that daroxarad\a-yévres is an emendation, for grammatical reasons, 
of droxarn\\dynre (though a careless one, for it should be accus.). These two 
sets of authorities, then, may be taken together as attesting the passive. As 
between dmoxarn\ddyyre and dmroxarj\daéev, there is in favour of the former 
the consideration that, if the latter had been the original reading, the con- 
struction would be plain, and no reason would exist for altering it. Lightfoot 
regards this reading of B as perhaps the highest testimony of all to the great 
value of that MS. 

With the reading daroxar#\hagev there is a slight anacoluthon, there being 
no direct protasis. Examples, however, are not infrequent of a clause with 
5é following a participle which indirectly supplies the protasis. The anaco- ~ 
luthon might indeed be avoided by making buas depend on dmoxaradddéar ; 
but this would be more awkward ; and, besides, ver. 21 obviously begins a new 
paragraph, resuming the thought from which the apostle had digressed in 15. 
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With the reading dmoxarn\\dyyre it is possible to regard the clause vuvt 
6¢—@avdrov as parenthetical, ‘‘ And you who once were estranged (but now 
ye have been reconciled) to present you, I say,” the second buds repeating 
the first; and so Lachmann, Lightfoot, Moule. But, considering the im- 
portance of the clause, it is perhaps better (with Meyer) to understand the 
construction as an anacoluthon, the apostle having begun the sentence with 
the active in his mind, and, in a manner not unusual with him, passing to a 
more independent form of statement. This, too, seems much more in St. 
Paul’s manner than the parenthesis supposed by Lachmann. 


kat Spas, “and you also,” mote dvtas danddoTpiwpévous, “who 
were once in a state of estrangement.” dvras expresses more 
forcibly the settledness of the alienation. For dza\Aorpidw see on 
Eph. ii. 12. Here the remote object must be God, as of its opposite 
amoxata\Adooev, and the word implies that they belonged to another 
(aAdérptos) (they were, in fact, subject to the éfovata tod oxdrovs), 
and that this was the consequence of movement away from Him 
(aro-). Alford understands the verb here objectively, “ banished ” ; 
but it seems more congruous to the whole context (doxara.., 
€xOpovs) to understand it subjectively, “estranged (in mind).” 
_  €x8pods ti Savoia.  éxOpovs is taken passively by Meyer, 
“‘invisos Deo.” But such a meaning is not justified either by the 
context here or by the use of the word elsewhere ; cf. Rom. viii. 7, 
TO ppdvnpa. THS TapKos €xOpa eis @edv. Even in Rom. v. 10, ei yap 
€xOpot dvres xarnAAdynpev TH McG, x.7.A., it is best understood 
actively ; there, as here, the sinner is spoken of as reconciled to 
God, not God to the sinner. Indeed, nowhere in the N.T. is the 
latter expression used. The fact that it occurs in Clement, in the 
Const. Apost., and in the Apocrypha (Meyer), only makes its absence 
from the N.T. the more noticeable. As Lightfoot observes, “it is 
the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must undergo a 
change, that a reunion may be effected.” It was not because God 
hated the world, but because He loved it, that He sent His Son. 
In Rom. xi. 28, where the Jews are said to be éyOpot in a passive 
sense, this is not absolute, but xara 76 evayyéAuoy, and they are at 
the same time dyazyroit. Here, in particular, the active sense is 
required by the following 79 d:avoie, which Meyer indeed interprets 
as a “causal dative” (as if it were=dia ryv Stavofov). But in 
€x6pos 77 Savoia the two notions must have the same subject 
(tuav not being added). Besides, if so intended, d:avofg would 
surely be qualified by wovnpé or the like. 77 dcavoia, then, is the 
dative of the part affected, as in éoxotwpévor TH Savoia, Eph. iv. 18 ; 
KaGapot rH Kapdia, Matt. v. 8. 

év Tots épyots tots movnpois, the practical sphere in which the 
preceding characteristics exhibited themselves. A striking contrast 
to the description of the Christian walk in ver. 10. 

22. vuvi 3é, “now,” ze. in the present order of things, not ‘‘at 
the present moment.” The aorist marks that the state of things 

15 
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followed a given event. It is correctly rendered by the English 
perfect. So ver. 26; also Eph. ii. 13, ili. 5; Rom. v. 11, vii. 6, 
Xi. 30, 31, xvi. 26; 2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Pet. i. 10, li, 10, 25. We have 
the aorist similarly used in Plato, Symp. 193 A, xpd Tov, dorep 
Aéyw, ev Fev’ vovi 88 did rHy ddiciav SupxicOnwev td Tod Ocod, and 
in Isaeus, De Cleon. her. 20, rote pev . . . voi d&. . . EBovAnOy. 

droxatn\ddyyte Or droxaty\Nagev. For reading and construc- 
tion, see above. 

év TO oHpatt THs capkds adtod, év pointing to the medium of the 
reconciliation. The addition of ris capkds atrod, “consisting in- 
His flesh,” has been variously accounted for. Beza, Huther, Barry, 
al,, suppose the expression directed against Docetism ; but there is 
no direct evidence of this form of error so early, nor does there 
appear to be any allusion to it in this Epistle. Others, as Bengel, 
Olshausen, Lightfoot, supposed the words added to distinguish 
between the physical and the spiritual c@pa, ze. the Church. But 
this would be irrelevant. Marcion, however, omitted rjs capkéds 
as inconsistent with his views, and explained év 7 oopari of the 
Church. Tertullian, referring to this, says: “in eo corpore in quo 
mori potuit per carnem mortuus est, non per ecclesiam sed propter 
ecclesiam” (Adv. Marc. v. 19). The most probable explanation 
is that the words have reference to the opinion of the false teachers, 
that angels who were without a cama rijs capkds assisted in the 
work of reconciliation (so Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, Soden). 8a rod 


Oavérov expresses the manner in which the reconciliation was 
wrought. ‘ 


After @avdrov, airod is‘added in 8 A P a/., Boh. Arm. ai. 


Tapacrioa. suas. With the reading amoxaryjAagey this in- 
finitive expresses the final purpose ; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 2, #ppoodpyv 
ipas évi avdpl, raplévov ayviv rapacrioa TS XpicrG. Here, how- 
ever, the verb has its judicial sense ; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 14, 6 éyetpas 
tov Kiptov “Iycotv kat jas ov “Incod éyepel cal rapacrnoe adv 
tuiv. As this tapacrfoat is thus included by God Himself in His 
work as the consequence of the reconciliation which He has 
accomplished, it follows that there is no room for anything to 
be contributed to this end by man himself. 

With the reading doxaryAAdyyre two constructions are possible. 
First, it may be taken as dependent on eiddxyoev, vovi 8&—Oavarov 
being parenthetical (Lightfoot). This makes the sentence rather 
involved. Or, secondly, the subject of zapacrjoae and that of 
dmoxat. may be the same, viz. tes, “ut sisteretis vos.” Comp. 
Rom. vi. 13, tapaoryjoare éavrovs TS OG; 2 Tim. ii. 15, crovdacov 
_ geavriv SdKxiypov rapacrioa 7G McG. There is here no emphasis on 

the reflexive sense (the words being nearly equivalent to “that ye 
may stand”), so that éavrovs is' not required. 
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Lightfoot regards wapacrijoat here as sacrificial, paraphrasing 
thus: “He will present you a living sacrifice, an acceptable offer- 
ing to Himself.” But this is reading into the words something 
which i is not suggested, nor even favoured, by the context. Though 
dyious kal dydpovs may seem to be borrowed from the vocabulary of 
sacrifice, the combination does not carry any such connotation 
with it. Comp. Eph. i. 4 (éeAéfaro jas) elvar fas dyiovs kat 
Gpapovs Kateveriov adrov; 26, ver. 27 (in connexion with the same 
verb zapacrivar, where the figure is that of a bride); Jude 24, 
ornoa kareveoriov THs Sdéns aiTod Gudpovs. dveyxAyrovs, Moreover, 
is not suitable to sacrifice. It is a judicial term, and thus deter- 
mines the sense of the other two, rapacrjoa: being quite as much 
a judicial as a sacrificial word ; cf. Acts xxiii. 33. May we not add 
that the thought expressed in Lightfoot’s paraphrase has no parallel 
in the N.T.? For Rom. xii. 1 does not support the idea of God pre- 
senting believers to Himself as a sacrifice. Accordingly, this view 
is rejected by most commentators. The adjectives, then, are best 
understood of moral and spiritual character, the first expressing 
the positive aspect, the others the negative ; and xarevdiov abrovd 
being connected with the verb, which requires such an addition, 
not with the adjectives, nor with the last only, 

23. el ye, “assuming that.” See Eph. iii. 2. 

émupévete, “ye abide, continue in,” a figurative use of émipéveu, 
occurring several times in St. Paul (only), and always with the 
simple dative ; cf. Rom. vi. 1, xi. 22, 23; 1 Tim. iv. 16. (In Acts 
xilil. 43 the genuine reading is ™poopevewv.) The ém- is not 
intensive, as if érysevety were stronger than pevew (cf. 2 Cor. ix. 9; 
2 Tim. ii. 13; 1 Tim. ii. 15; Acts xvili. 20, ix. 43, xxviii. 12, 14). 
It adds the idea of locality. 

TH mioter, 7. ipav, referring to i. 4. 

webit pa Nieauevos kat €Spator, the former word referring to the sure 
foundation (Eph. iii. 17), the latter to the firmness of the structure. 
éOpatos occurs also in 1 Cor. vii. 37, ds 82 corney év Th Kapdia, adrod 
Epaios, and in 1 Cor. xv. 58, édpazou yivecde, 6 dperaxtyynrou: 

ph petaxcvodpevor expresses the same idea on the negative side, 
but defined more precisely by the following words. It seems 
better taken as middle than passive, especially considering the 
present tense, “not constantly shifting.” The use of uy implies 
that this clause is conditioned by the preceding (Winer, § 55. 12). 

G6 ths éAmidos. As the three preceding expressions involve 
the same figure, Soden regards these words as connected (by 
zeugma) with the first two as well as with the third. 

To0 edayyedtou, subjective | genitive, thé hope that belongs to 
the gospel. Comp. 7 éAmis ris khyjoews, Eph. i. 18, iv. 4. 

ob jKovcate, x.7.A. Three points to enforce the duty of not 
being moved, etc. They had heard this gospel; the same had 
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been universally preached, and the apostle himself was a minister 
of it. mdAw aibrods déper pdprupas, ira TH oikoupévynv amagav .. . 
Kal rovro cis 7O déudmuctov ouvTedc, . . . peya yap avrod qv 7d 
d€iwpa Aourov wavtaxod ddopévov, Kal THs oikoupevys Gvtos SdacKddov, 
Chrys. 

év wdéon xtice, “in all creation,” RV., or “among every 
creature,” Coverdale, Lightfoot ; cf. Mark xvi. 15 (where, however, 
xrtows has the article), cypvgare TO edayyé\uov téoy TH KTice. In 
both places the thought is of proclamation and of reception by 
faith ; and therefore we can hardly (with Lightfoot) bring in “all 
creation, animate and inanimate.” 

The expression xypvxGévros is probably not to be regarded as 
hyperbolical, but ideal, “it ‘was’ done when the Saviour . . . bade 
it be done” (Moule). 


After mdoy, T7 is added in 8° D°K LP and most. It is absent from_ 
x* ABC D* G 17, etc. , 


ob é€yevdpny €yo Maihos Sudkovos. Returning to his introduction 
of himself in ver. 1, the apostle prepares to say some further words 
of introduction of himself and his calling, before entering on the 
main topic of the Epistle. It is not for the purpose of magnifying 
his office that he thus names himself, but to impress on his readers 
that the gospel which they had heard, and which was proclaimed 
in all the world, was the very gospel that he preached. 

For didxovos, 8* P read xypvé Kai dmdarodos. A combines 
both readings. ; 

24-29. The apostles own qualification as a minister of this 
gospel. To him has been given the privilege of knowing and pro- 
claiming this mystery which was hidden from former ages, namely, 
that of Christ dwelling in them. It is his mission to make this 
known, and so to admonish and teach that he may present every man 
perfect. This he earnestly labours to do through the power of Christ. 

24. viv xalpw. viv is not transitional (“quae cum ita sint,” 
Liicke), which would require ody, or the like, but refers to present 
time. Now as a prisoner “with a chain upon my wrist” (Eadie). 
His active service as didkovos is at present suspended, but the 
sufferings which it had brought upon him are a source of joy. 
Lightfoot understands it thus: ‘“ Now, when I contemplate the 
lavish wealth of God’s mercy, now when I see all the glory of 
bearing a part in this magnificent work, my sorrow is turned into » 
joy.” But there is no indication of such a connexion of thought 
in the text. 


8s is prefixed to yfy in D*G, Vulg. a/. (AV.). It is, doubtless, a repeti- 

tion of the first syllable of didxovos, assisted by the desire to supply a connect- 

' ing link between the sentences. For examples of similar abruptness compare 
2 Cor. vii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12. 
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év. Compare Phil. i. 18, év rovrd xafpw: Rom. vy. 3, xavydpeba 
év rats OdXiperw. 


After rajuacww, wov is added in Text. Rec. with 8° and many cursives, 
Syr-Pesh. Arm. Eth. ad. 


itrép Suav, to be connected with zaOjnaow. His sufferings had 
been brought on him by his labours on behalf of the Gentiles, 
“ propter vestrum gentium salutem,” Estius, and so with a_ kindly 
personal reference he represents them as endured on behalf of the 
Colossians, who shared in the benefit of his ministry. The article 
is not required before irép tyav, rots raOjpaow being = ols racy. 

évtavaTnpd. This double compound is not found elsewhere 
in LXX or N.T. dvazAnpodtv is found six times in N.T., twice in 
connexion with torépnya, 1 Cor. xvi. 17; Phil. ii, 30. mpocava- 
mAypovv also occurs twice with torépyua, but in a different sense, 
the former verb referring to a deficiency left by, the latter to one 
felt by, the persons mentioned. What modification is introduced 
in the meaning of dvar\npody by the addition of dvri- is disputed. 
dvr. in composition with a verb does not imply “instead of 
another,” as Photius here takes it (rovréorw, “Avi Seomdrov kat 
diackdrov 6 Soidos eyo, «.7.A.), but “ over against,” which may be 
either in opposition, as évriAéyw, dvrixetat, or in correspondence, in 
turn, aS avtiperpéw, dvrikadéw (Luke xiv. 12), dvriAapBavopai, etc. 
Here the dvr has been understood by some as referring to 
diaxovia, the suffering now taking the place of the former active 
service, or as indicating that the apostle’s afflictions were in 
response to what Christ had done for him. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to say, with Wetstein, that it indicates the correspond- 
ence with the torepnya, “ dyri torepyaros succedit dvarAynpwpa.” 
(So Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Soden.) Lightfoot objects that 
this practically deprives dvr: of any meaning, for dvazAypodv alone 
would denote as much. He adopts Winer’s view, that dvrava- 
mAnpovv is used of one who “alterius torépnpa de suo explet,” 
or, as Lightfoot puts it, “that the supply comes from an opposite 
guarter to the deficiency.” Instances are cited in which this idea 
(or rather that of “‘a different quarter”) is expressed in the context, 
for example, Dion Cass. xliv. 48, & dcov . . . évédet, Todro ex Tis 
maps. tov dAAwy ovvredcias dvtavardnpw7. The requirements of 
this passage seem to be fully met by the idea of correspondence, 
as will appear if we translate: “in order that . . . as much as was 
wanting . . . this might be correspondingly supplied.” And in 
the two instances in which dvamdAynpoty is used with torépynpa, the 
supply is from a different quarter from the deficiency, so that there 
is no more reason for including this idea in dvravard. than in 
ava. 

In Demosth. (De Symm. p. 182), todrwv tov cvppupidv éxdorny 
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SieXely KeAedw wévre pépn Kata Sddexa dvdpas, dvtavardnpotvras 
mpds Tov edropwtarov del rovs dmopwrdrous, the idea is that the 
poorer members should balance the rich in each pépos, so as to 
equalise the pépy. It is this idea of balance that is expressed 
by the avri-. 

Similarly the substantive évravawAypwors in Diog. Laert. x. 48, 
kal yap pevors dad Ths Tov cwopdrwov emurodfs orvexis crpPBaiver, 
ok éridnAos alcOyoe Sia tiv dvravarAypwow, 7.e. On account of 
the counter-supply, z.e. the supply which “meets ” the deficiency. 

It is not, perhaps, an over-refinement to suggest that. dvrava- 
wAnp® is more unassuming than dvam)ypG, since part of the force 
of the word is thrown on the idea of correspondence. 

ta botepypara. The plural is used because the afflictions are 
not regarded as a unity from which there is a definite shortcoming. 
Compare 1 Thess. iii. 10, Ta torepywata ths wictews tuav, where 
the singular would suggest that their faith, as faith, was defective, 
while the plural suggests that there were points in which it needed 
to be made perfect. 

tOv O\lpewy Tod Xpiotod. By two classes of commentators these 
words are understood to mean the afflictions which Christ endured. 
First, many Roman Catholic expositors, including Caietan, Bellar- 
mine, and more recently Bisping, find in the passage a support for 
the theory that the merits of the saints constitute a treasure of the 
Church from which indulgences may be granted. LEstius, with his 
usual candour, while holding the doctrine to be Catholic and 
apostolic, yet judges that “ex hoc Ap. loco non videtur admodum 
solide statui posse. Non enim sermo iste, quo dicit Ap. se pati 
pro ecclesia, necessario sic accipiendus est, quod pro redimendis 
peccatorum poenis quas fidelis debent, patiatur, quod forte 
nonnihil haberet arrogantiae; sed percommode sic accipitur, 
quomodo proxime dixerat ‘gaudeo in passionibus meis pro 
vobis’ ut nimirum utraque parte significet afflictiones et perse- 
cutiones pro salute fidelium ipsiusque ecclesiae promovendae 
toleratas.” It has been more fully replied (eg. by Lightfoot) 
that the sufferings of Christ may be regarded from two different 
points of view, either as satisfactoriae or aedificatoriae. In the 
former sense there can be no torépyya, Christ’s sufferings and 
those of His servants are different in 4nd, and therefore in- 
commensurable. But in this sense 6Adfus would be an unsuitable 
word, and, in fact, it is never applied in any sense to Christ’s 
sufferings. In the second point of view, however, that of minis- 
terial utility, “it is a simple matter of fact that the afflictions 
of every saint and martyr do supplement the afflictions of Christ. 
The Church is built up by repeated acts of self-denial in successive 
individuals and successive generations ” (Lightfoot). 

It is no doubt. true that these “continue the work which Christ 
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began” (compare 2 Cor. i. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 13). But to say this is 
not to say that there was any “shortcoming” in the afflictions of 
Christ. His work, including His sufferings, was absolutely com- 
plete ; and so far as others’ carry it on, their work is included in 
His (Phil. iv. 13). To say that He left something “ behind” is to 
slur over the meaning of torépnua, which does not mean some- 
thing left behind, but a want of sufficiency. Nowhere in the N.T. 
is anything of the kind suggested. And the Colossians were the 
last to whom St. Paul would use, without explanation, a phrase 
which would be so open to misconception, as tending to foster the 
delusion that either saints or angels could add anything to Christ’s 
work. If affliction could do so, why not (it might be said) self- 
imposed suffering, asceticism, or gratuitous self-denial? Moreover, 
can it be supposed that St. Paul, who calls himself the least of 
saints, and not meet to be called an apostle, would express him- 
self thus without some qualification? Lightfoot would mitigate 
the apparent arrogance by the remark that “the present tense, 
dvravatAnp®, denotes an inchoate, not a complete act.” The 
term “inchoate” does not seem to be justified. The present, 
indeed, denotes an act continuing and therefore not finished, but 
not incomplete as far as the present moment is concerned. Com- 
pare the instances of dvarAnp@ itself: Matt. xiii. 14, dvamAnpodrar 
avrots 7) mpopyreia, x.7.A.: I Cor. xiv. 16, 6 dvarAnpdv tov térov 
Tov idusrov: 2 Cor. ix. 12, od povov éotl mpocavatAnpotca Ta 
toTepypata Tov dyiwv, GAAG Kal mepicoevovoa, «7.4. Compare 
also the present of wAnpody, Gal. v. 14; Eph. v. 18; Col. iv. 17. 
A third view is adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Augustine, and most expositors, ancient and modern. According 
to this, “the afflictions of Christ” are the sufferings of His Body, 
the Church, so called because “He really felt them.” So 
Augustine on Ps. Ixi. says of Christ, “qui passus est in capite 
nostro et patitur in membris suis, id est, nobis ipsis.” And Leo, 
quoted by Bohmer (ap. Eadie), “passio Christi perducitur ad 
finem mundi,” etc. This view is adopted amongst late com- 
mentators by Alford, Ellicott, De Wette, Olshausen. But the 
notion that Christ suffers affliction in His people is nowhere 
found inthe N.T. Acts ix. 4, ‘‘ Why persecutest thou Me?” is not 
an instance. ‘There the persecution of His saints is represented as 
directed against Him, but He is not represented as suffering from 
it. The idea that the glorified Christ continues to suffer, and that 
“ His tribulations will not be complete till the last pang shall have 
past” (Alf.) (an idea which, as Meyer observes, would seem to 
imply even the thought of Christ’s dying in the martyrs), is incon- 
sistent with the scriptural representations of His exalted state. It 
is true that He sympathises with the afflictions of His people ; but 
sympathy is not affliction, nor can the fact of this sympathy justify 
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the use of the term “afflictions of Christ,” without explanation, to 
mean the afflictions of His Church. This would be particularly 
unsuitable in the present connexion, for it would make St. Paul 
say that he rejoiced in His sufferings because they went to 
increase the afflictions of Christ. 

It remains that (with Meyer, Soden, a/.) we take the expression 
to signify the apostle’s own afflictions ; and to this interpretation 
the readers are naturally led, first, by. the word 6Ais, which is 
never used of Christ’s sufferings, but often of the apostle’s ; and, 
secondly, by ‘the defining words é 77 capxi »ov, which are best 
connected with rv OAiewv. For if the writer had intended them 
to be taken with the verb, he would doubtless have written dvrava- 
mwAnpS év TH capki pov. It is said, indeed, that the words are 
placed here for the sake of the antithesis to rod cwparos airod. 
But there would be no purpose served by emphasising this 
antithesis here, and to do so would only distract the attention of 
the reader. 

Meyer, however, while adopting this view of 6A. tov Xp., 

connects év r7 o. pov with the verb. On the other hand, Steiger, 
joining these words with 6A. rod Xp., connects both with the follow- 
ing: “the sufferings which Christ endures in my flesh for His 
body.” ; 
That St. Paul should call his own sufferings in the service of 
Christ the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, is quite in accordance 
with other expressions of his. For instance, in 2 Cor. i. 5 he 
speaks of the sufferings of Christ overflowing to him, wepuroeder 
7a TaOjpata tod Xporod cis jyas. In Phil. iii. 10 he speaks of 
knowing Kowwvio. TOV TAOnUATWY adTod TvppopPildpevos TH Oavatw 
avrod. Again, 2 Cor. iv. 10, sacle Ti vexpwow ToD Iycod ev To 
owpare repipepov tes. 

The form of expression, then, deed not cause any difficulty. 
The question what St. Paul means by calling his own troubles the 
afflictions of Christ in his flesh is a different one, and may be 
answered by saying that Christ’s afflictions are regarded as the 
type of all those that are endured by His followers on behalf of 
the Church. So Theodoret: Xpiords tov trép tis éxxAnoias Kare- 
défaro Odvarov . . . Kal Ta GAAG doa brémewwe, Kal 0 Oetos drdaroXos 
aoavtws trép abris tréoty TA TouxiAa taOyuata. Compare Matt. 
XX, 23, 70 pev Torn ploy pou mea Oe. 

itép tod odpatos adtod. The use of this designation was ree 
ably ‘suggested by the mention of odpé. imép is clearly not “i 
the place of,” but “on behalf of”; cf. ver. 7- 

3 éoTw i exk\ynoia. The antithesis of copa and oapé rendered 
necessary this explanation of the words odparos avtod. Besides, 
éxxhgota was required by the following éyevdunv Sudovos. 

6 éorw has not the same shade of meaning as jms éorw 
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(x Tim. iii. 15, ev oixw @eod . . . Aris eotiv éxxAnoia). The former 
is equivalent to ¢d es¢; the latter to “and such is.” 

25. fs éyevdynv Sidkovos resumes the ob éyev. duck. of ver. 23, 

carrying out now the active side of the ministry, as ver. 24 the 
passive. 
_ katdé Thy oikovopiay, “ According to the stewardship in the 
house of God.” On oix. cf. Eph. i. 10. Here=the office or 
function of a steward, so that he is an oixovdjos @eod, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
17, oikovoploy memiorevpat, and Luke xvi. 2. So the apostles and 
other ministers of the Church are called oixovémor, 1 Cor. iv. 1, 7; 
Tit. i. 7; see also 1 Pet. iv. 10. The Church is ofkos rod @eoi, 
1 Tim. ili. 15. Chrysostom, a/, take oix. in the sense “ dispensa- 
tion,” which is inconsistent with riyy dobcicdy por. 

eis bpas, cf. ver. 24. Connected by Scholefield and Hofmann 
with the following wAnpdca. But compare Eph. iii. 2, ri 
oikovopiay THs xépiTos TOD Weod THs SoGeions pou cis buds: and Rom. 
xv. 16, THv xdpw THv Sobeicdy por td Tod Deod eis 76 cival pe 
Aeroupyov Xpurrod eis ra €Ov7y. 

wAnpdoot, not infin. of design, but explanatory of otk. ri 
806. «.7.A. The verb is found in a similar connexion Rom. xv. 19, 
@oTe pe... expt Tod TAAvpixod TemANpwKévar TO edayyéALov TOD 
Xpirrov. 6 Adyos tov @eod is frequently used by St. Paul for the 
gospel (i Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. thi 97,. iv. 2.3.1 Thess. ii. 13; 
compare also Acts iv. 31, @/.). The sense then is: “to carry out 
to the full the preaching of the gospel”; “ad summa perducere: 
Paulus ubique ad summa tendit,” Bengel. There is doubtless a 
reference to St. Paul’s special office as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
by virtue of which he gave full development to the “ word of 
God.” This is suggested by do6cicdy por eis tus. 

Beza takes the phrase to mean “‘to fulfil the promise of God” 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), which does not suit the context. Fritzsche 
understands it as meaning “to complete the teaching begun by 
Epaphras.” See on Lk. viii. rr. 

. 26. 7d puothpiov. Lightfoot observes: “This is not the only 
term borrowed from the ancient mysteries, which St. Paul employs 
to describe the teaching of the gospel,” and he mentions réd«ov, 
ver. 28; peudypat, Phil. iv. 12; and (perhaps) odpayifeoOar in 
Eph. i. 14. There is, he says, an intentional paradox in the 
employment of the image by St. Paul, since the Christian mysteries 
are not, like the heathen, confined to a narrow circle, but are freely 
communicated to all. But as pvorypov in the singular is never 
used by Greek writers in connexion with the ancient mysteries, 
and on the other hand appears to have been an ordinary word for 
“secret” (see note on Eph. i. 9), there seems to be no ground 
for the assumption that the term is borrowed from the “ mysteries.” 
The plural is used thrice only by St. Paul, viz. 1 Cor. iv. 1 
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xiii. 2, xiv. 2; but occurs in the Gospels, Matt. xiii. 11 ; Luke viit. 
to. As to weutnuar, although the verb may have been originally 
borrowed from the mysteries, St. Paul found it already in use in 
the sense in which he employs it; cf. Alciphron, ii. 4, xvBepvav 
punPyjooua. For réXeos, see on ver. 28. 

Td GoKekpuppévov . . . viv 8é epavepddy. These are the two 
characteristics of a zvarjpiov in the N.T. Compare Rom. xvi. 25, 
pvarypiov xpdvors aiwviows cesrynevov, pavepwhévros Se viv. mpd 
tov aimvwy, used in 1 Cor. ii. 7 of God’s purpose, could not properly 
have been said of its concealment. dd 7év aidvwv, x.7.X. dao here 
is of time, being opposed’ to viv. So dm’ aidvos, Acts iii. 21, xv. 
18, An aidv includes many yeveat; compare Eph. iii. 21. The 
fact of the long concealment and recent disclosure of the mystery 
is not without point here; it explains the acceptance of the errors 
which the apostle is combating. 

27. épavepdy. The anacoluthon gives more emphasis to the 
mention of the ¢avépwars ; cf. ver. 22. 

tois dylows adroG; ze. Christians in general, not only the 
apostles and prophets of the N.T., as many both of the older 
and later commentators take it, in agreement with Eph. iii. 5. 
Cod. G even adds dzoorédors (and F, of course, agrees). 

ots, “‘quippe quibus.” 70dAyce 6 cds. It was God’s free 
choice, so that the yvwptZew was only to those to whom He chose 
to make it known. ; 

ti 13 moots THs Sdéqs. Compare Rom. ix. 23, iva yywpioy 
tov tAovrov THs Sdéyns adrod: and Eph. i. 18, iii. 16. 7é joined to 
a substantive of quantity signifies “how great.” dAodros (in- 
differently masculine and neuter in St. Paul) is a favourite term in 
these Epistles as applied to the dispensation of grace. 

Séfa is not a mere attribute of wAodros (Erasmus), nor of 
pvornpiov (Beza), but is the principal idea; it is of the dd€a rod 
pvoryptov that it is said that it has shown itself in rich measure. 
It is the glorious manifestation of God’s dealings contained in this 
pvotipiov, “magniloquus est in extollenda evangelii dignitate,” 
Calvin. oeuvas ele kal dyxov éereOnxey amd ToAAys Siabécews, 
emitaces Cytav émitdoewv, Chrys. The latter, however, understands 
the words of the glorious results of the gospel amongst the 
heathen. 

év tois veo. It was amongst these. especially that this 
mhotros was displayed; gatverar év Erépors, toAAG O& aAKov ev 
rovros 7) ToAAN Tov pvotypiov Sdga, Chrys. For the construction 
cf, Eph, i. 18. 


6 éotw Xpiotds év Spiv. The antecedent may be either 
puoryptov or rAodros. The former (Vulg. Chrys.) is that generally 
favoured by expositors: “the mystery consists in this, that Christ 


is év tuiv”; and this seems on the whole the most natural, 
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Mvorjptov is the principal idea in the context (ver. 26, ii. 2), 76 
mXovros rhs Odéns being subsidiary to it. Again, the “mystery” is 
not something distinct from the riches of the glory of it; those to 
whom the former is revealed are made acquainted with the latter. 
This view also agrees with Eph. iii. 6, where the pvorypiov rod 
Xpiorod is defined as ctvat ra eOvy ovyxAnpovopa, «.t.A. The 
strongest objection to this view is that it seems to make 6 éoruw, 
k.t.A., a merely parenthetical definition, whereas it carries on the 
thread of the discourse. But this is more apparent than real ; it is 
the thought of the pvornpioy that runs through the whole, and the 
clause is not parenthetical, but carries on the description of the 
pueryprov begun in ver. 26, év tuiv. The parallelism with éy rots 
éOveow favours the interpretation “among you,” rather than “in you.” 

4 édmis tis 86éns. This dd€ys is an echo of the former, but 
this does not require us to give both the same signification. 
Oltramare regards this, not as an apposition to 6 Xp., but as a 
second thought succeeding the former in a lively manner, and 
joining on to it, “It is Christ in the midst of you! the hope of 
glory!” 

ti 76 wAodros is read by AB D**K L (16 zAodros without 7é, G), 
while & C P have the masc. ris 0 7. 

6 éorw is read by ABGP 17 47 67%, probably Lat. Vulg. 
(quod est); 8s €éorw by 8 CDK L and most, Chrys. Theodoret, a/, 
With the latter reading, ds is attracted to the gender of Xpwords. 
But this interferes with the sense, for whether the antecedent be 
movros OF puvaornptov, it is not Xpiords that is predicated, but 
Xpuords ev dpiv. 

28. dv tpets katayyéd\Nopey. “And Him we proclaim.”* Him, 
z.¢. not Xpiordv only, but Xp. év iuiv. zets, emphatic, in opposition 
to the heretical as well as to the Judaising teachers ; “‘ we,” himself 
and Timothy in particular. 

vouetodvtes . . . Kat Si8doKovtes . . . “admonishing .. . 
and teaching.” These, as Meyer observes, correspond to the 
peravoeire kat muorevere Of the gospel message. vovlecia pev éxt 
THs mpd&ews, SidacKadria S¢ éi Soypdruv. 

advta dvOpwrov, thrice repeated, emphasises the universality of 
the gospel as taught by St. Paul (iii. 11), in opposition to the 
doctrine of an intellectual exclusiveness taught by the false 
teachers ; probably also it points to the fact that each man 
individually was an object of the apostle’s care, ri Néyeas; wavra 
dvOpwrov; vai, pyot, TodToO orovddlomer, eb SE yy yevynrat, ovdey mpds 
npas, Theophylact. 

év mdon copia, 7.¢. wera maons codias Kal suvécews, Chrys. ai., 
expressing the manner of the teaching. The Latin Fathers 
understand the words as denoting the object of the teaching; so 
Moule: “in the whole field of that holy wisdom,” etc. But in 
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the N.T. the object of diddcxew is put in the accusative, not in the 
dative with év. 

There is no contradiction to 1 Cor. i. 17, ii. 1-16, for there is 
a cod codia (1 Cor. ii. 7), a divine philosophy, the source of 
which i is indicated inch. it. 3; cf. Eph. i. 8, tis xdperos adrov 7s 
érepioaevoer eis Has ev waon copia. Compare ver. 9 and iii. 16. 

iva wapacthowper, as in ver. 22, refers to presentation before a 
tribunal, not as a sacrifice. 

té\evov. This’is one of the words noted by Lightfoot as 
“probably borrowed from the ancient mysteries, where it seems 
to have been applied to the fully instructed, as opposed to the 
novices,” and in 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7 he finds the same allusion. This 
technical sense of 7réAeos as applied to persons does not seem 
sufficiently made out; in the passages cited by Lightfoot, with one 
exception, it is not to the persons, but to the mysteries, reAerat, 
that the term is applied. The one exception is Plato, Phaedr. 
249 C, redéovs del TeAeTas TeAovpevos TéAEos SvTWS pdvOS ylyveTat, 
which cannot be regarded as proving the usage. But even if this 
be granted, there seems no sufficient reason for introducing this 
sense here, where what is in question is not complete initiation, or 
knowledge, but maturity of faith and spiritual life. In this sense 
the word is used by St. Paul, Eph. iv. 13, péxpe xatavrjowper cis 
dvdpa réXevov: Phil. ili. 15, dc0u ody TéAaioL, rovTo dpovGpev: t Cor. 
xiv. 20, Tails ppsot réAevor yiveoOe. Compare Heb. v. 14; Matt. 
v. 48, xix. 21. And in the present Epistle, iv. 12, ta orafyre 
réAeor Kal merAnpopypevor év mavtl OcAnpare Tod Meov. Observe 
also here the defining addition réAevov é€v Xpiorg. For the use of 
the term in early Christian writers to denote the baptized as 
opposed to the catechumens, see Lightfoot’s note. 

29. eis 8, viz. to present every man, etc. 

kat koma. I not only xarayyéAAw, «.7.d., but carry this to the 
point of toiling. Hofmann understands it as meaning, “I become 
weary,” comparing John iv. 6; Apoc. ii. 3, where, however, the 
verb is perfect. ‘The sense, moreover, would be quite unsuitable 
here in connexion with the dywvifeofar in the power of Christ. 
The verb is frequently used by St. Paul of his toilsome labours in 
the Churches ; ¢.g. 1 Cor. xv. 10; Gal. iv. 11; Phil. ii. 16; also of 
the labours of others; Rom. xvi. 12; 1 Cor. xvi. 16; 1 Thess. 
v. 12. But he also uses it of the labour of the hands ; 1 Cor. 
iv. 12; Eph. iv. 28. The change to the singular has its ground in 
the personal experience described. 

Gyovtswevos. Compare 1 Tim. iv. 10, eis totro KOTUapeEV 
kai dywvifouefa, The reference here is to an inward dydv, as is 
shown by the following context ; cf. iv. 12. 

Kata Thy €vépyerav adTod. Not by his own strength, but by that 
which Christ supplies. roy airod Kérov Kal dyava to Xpiord 
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évariOeis, Oecum. But Chrys. Theoph. understand the atrod of 
God, against the immediate context. éevepyoupévyy, middle, as always 
in St. Paul. Fritzsche on Rom. vii. 5 observes: “ évepyetv, vim 
exercere de personis, évepyetoOor ex se (aut suam) vim exercere de 
vebus collocavit, Gal. v. 6; Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. ii. 13; af ut 4.2. 
Passivo . . . nunquam Paulus usus est.” 

ev Suvdper, “in power”; cf. Rom. i. 8; 2 Thess. i. 11. Some 
understand this of the power of working miracles, which is quite 
inappropriate to the context, according to which the reference is to 
Koma aywvilopevos. 

II. 1-7. The aposile’s care and anxiety are not limited to those 
Churches which he had himself founded, or to whith he had person- 
ally preached, but extended to those whom he had never seen. He ts 
anxious that they should be conjirmed in the fatth and united in love, 
and, moreover, may learn to know the mystery, that ts, the revealed 
will of God. It is no new doctrine they are to look for, but to seek 
to be established in the faith which they have already been taught, and 
to live in conformity thereto. 

1. Fdp. “Striving, I say, for,” etc. The general statement 
Kom dywvitduevos is supported by this special instance of his 
anxiety for the Colossian Church; and thus although ydp is not 
merely transitional, the transition to the personal application is 
naturally effected. 

Oddw yap Spas cidévar. So 1 Cor. xi. 3. More frequently od 
Gédw tas ayvoeiv. That either phrase does not necessarily come 
mence a new section is clear from 1 Cor. xi. 3; Rom. xi. 25. 

HAixov, a classical word, not found in Sept. or Apocrypha, and 
in the N.T. only here and Jas. iii. 5. 

éyéva éxyw. As he was now a prisoner this aydév can only be 
an inward one. It is not to be limited to prayer (iv. 12), but 
includes anxiety, etc. 

iwép Suav. Here, as often, the reading varies between izép 
and wept. The former is that of SABC DP; the latter of 
D**GKL. 

kat tov év Aaodixia (sic 8A B*C D*GK LP). 

The Laodiceans were probably exposed to the influence of the 
same heretical teaching as the Colossians. Hierapolis is probably 
alluded to in the words kal doot, x.7.X., see iv. 13. Kal tov &v 
‘TIeparéAea is actually added in some mss. (10 31 73 118) and 
in Syr-Harcl.* It is clearly a gloss from iv. 13. 

kat Soot, «.7.A. Kat here introduces the general after the 
particular, as in Acts iv. 6 and often. It is only the context that 
decides whether this is the case or whether a new class is intro- 
duced. Here there would be no meaning in mentioning two 
particular Churches which had known him personally, and then in 
general all who had not known him, The inference is therefore 
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certain that he had never visited Colossae, and this agrees with the 
incidental references in the Epistle as well as with the narrative in 
the Acts. See on airay, ver. 2. 

édpaxav (Alexandrian) is better supported than the Attic 
éwpdxaor, The spelling with w is rather better supported here 
than that with o. 

év capkt does not qualify the verb, as if “seeing in the flesh” 
were contrasted with “seeing in the spirit” (dekvvow évradda dre 
édpwv ovvexds év mvedpart, Chrys.), but goes with rpdowrdy pov, 
giving vividness to the expression. Naturally it is implied that 
they had a knowledge of him, though not personal. 

2. iva mapaxdyOaow at kapdiat adtav. “That their hearts may 
be strengthened.” It can hardly be doubted that this is the 
meaning of zapaxadeiy here, where there is no mention of, or 
allusion to, troubles or persecutions. The sense “comforted, 
consoled” is, indeed, defended by Meyer, Ellicott, Eadie, ai. 
Ellicott observes: “surely those exposed to the sad trial of 
erroneous teachings need consolation”; but there is no trace of 
this view in the Epistle, nor would such consolation be the prime 
object of the apostle’s prayer and anxiety. No; what made him 
anxious was the danger they were in of being carried away by this 
erroneous teaching. It was not consolation that was required, but 
confirmation in the right faith. For this sense of wapaxadety cf. 
1 Cor. xiv. 31 (RV. marg.). 

avtav. We might have expected tudv, but airav was suggested 
by the preceding 600. This is decisive as to the Colossians being 
included in the décor; for if excluded there, they are excluded here, 
and the writer returns to the Colossians in ver. 4 (iuas) in a most 
illogical manner: “This.I say about others who do not know me, 
in order that no man may deceive you.” 

oupBiBacbévtes. ‘ United, knit together,” the common meaning 
of the verb, and that which it has elsewhere in this Epistle (ver. 19) 
and in Eph. iv. 16, g.z. In the Sept. it always means to “instruct,” 
cf. t Cor. ii. 16 (quotation) and Acts xix. 33. It is so rendered 
here by the Vulg. “instructi.” The nominative agrees with the 
logical subject of the preceding. 


It is read by SABC D*P al., Vulg. Syr. (both). The genitive cupBip- 
ac 0évrwy is read in %°D°K L and most mss., but is obviously a grammatical 
correction. : 


év dydary. “In love,” which is the “bond of perfection” (iii. 14). 

kat eis expresses the object of the ovuGu8.; connected by xai, 
because the verb contains the idea of motion. 

wav wodtos THs TAnpodhoplas THs cuvécews. “All riches of full 
assurance of the understanding.” ‘Full assurance” seems the 
most suitable sense for rAnpo¢opia, and it is also suitable in every 
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other place in the N.T. where the word occurs (1 Thess. i. 5; 
Heb. vi. 11, x. 22). “ Fulness” would also be suitable, except in 
1 Thess. i. 5. The word does not occur in Sept. or Apocr., nor in 
classical authors. On ovveous cf. i. 9. It has an intransitive sense, 
and hence never takes a genitive of the object; here it appears to 
mean the faculty of judging. He desires their judgment to be 
exercised with full certainty. De Wette observes that zAotros 
expresses a quantitative, rAypodopia a qualitative, characteristic. 

eis érlyvwow, k.t.A., seems best taken as parallel to the preceding 
eis, so that it emphatically points out the special object on which 
the ovveors is to be exercised. Some, however, ‘connect this with 
mapaxAnGaow, on the ground that é/yvwo.s implies as an ante- 
cedent condition the cupB.B. «7.4. For ériyvwors, “full know- 
ledge,” see Eph. 1. 17. 

tod Geo Xpiorod. If this reading is adopted, there are three 
conceivable constructions: (@) Xpicrod in apposition to @eoi, 
(4) Xpicrod dependent on @eod, (¢) Xpicrod in apposition to 
pvorypiov. The first (adopted by Hilary of Poitiers, also by 
Steiger and Bisping) is generally rejected, either on account ‘of 
the context (Ell.) or because the phrase is destitute of Pauline 
analogy (Meyer, Moule, Lightfoot). But it appears to be inad- 
missible on other grounds. To point rod @eov, Xpicrov, taking 
these in apposition and thus identifying 6 @eds and Xpucrds, is 
obviously impossible, as it would mean, not that @eds could be 
predicated of Xpuords, but that Xpurrés could be predicated of 
6 @eés, thus ignoring the distinction of Persons. On the other 
hand, if we point rod @cod Xpucrot, and understand “the God 
Christ” (according to the rendering suggested, though not ac- 
cepted, by Moule), the expression seems inconsistent with strict 
Monotheism. It defines @cod by the addition Xpiorod, and 
therefore suggests that other definitions are possible. o @eds 
warnp is not analogous, for two reasons ; first, raryp only suggests 
vids, and, secondly, zarjp expresses a relation proper to the Deity. 
Ellicott, who considers the construction not indefensible, takes it 
to mean “of God, even of Christ.” This is rather to suppose 
peornpiov supplied before Xpiorod, which is certainly untenable. 
But this is clearly not what he means, and it suggests that he 
hesitated to accept either of the other renderings. 

According to the third view, Xpucrod is in apposition to 
pvotnpiov, so that Christ personally is the mystery of God 
(Ellicott, Lightfoot, Moule, a/.). If this is the apostle’s meaning, 
he has expressed himself very obscurely. As puorypioy is an 
abstract name, when it is explained as a person, we should expect 
6 éorw as ini, 24, 27; 1 Cor. ili. 11. Lightfoot understands the 
“mystery” not as “Christ,” but “Christ as containing in Himself 
all the treasures of wisdom,” and in illustration of the form of 
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the sentence compares Eph. iv. 15, «is aitrév... ds éorw 7 
xepary, Xpictds, e€ od wav Td copa, «.7.A. This passage, it is 
obvious, adds another example of the use of ds éorw in such 
sentences, and it can hardly be said to furnish a parallel to 
Lightfoot’s interpretation of év @, for in Eph. iv. 15 a full stop 
might have been placed after Xpucrés without impairing the 
figure. Moreover, the apostle has given a different definition of 
the pvor. in i. 27 (to which he again alludes in iv. 3), and it is 
hard to suppose that he would give a different definition within a 
few lines, for different this certainly is. The second translation 
mentioned above, “the God of Christ,” has its parallel in the 
phrase, 6 @eds kal warnp Inood Xpiorod, and in Eph. i. 17, 0 @eds 
tod Kupiov juav ‘Inoot Xpicrod. This construction is adopted by 
Meyer and v. Soden. The addition of Xpiorod is explained by 
the consideration that it is only through Christ that God’s plan in 
this mystery is carried out; it is only because and in so far as 
God is the God of Christ that this pvorypiov could exist and be 
revealed. Meyer adds, “ He that has recognised God as the God 
of Christ, to him is the Divine pvorypiov revealed.” This, after 
all, is not quite satisfactory, and requires us to read into the text 
more than is expressed. 

If the shorter reading rod @cod (omitting Xpucrod) is adopted, 
the difficulty disappears ; but the difficulty is not so obvious as to 
tempt the ordinary copyist to omit the word. 


The different readings are as follow :— 

(1) tof Oeod. Without any addition. D® P 37 67** 71 80 116, 
Adopted by Griesbach, Tisch. 2, Olsh., De Wette, Alford. 

(2) rod Qeod Xporod. B, Hilary of Poitiers (De 77rzv. ix. 62, ‘‘in 
agnitionem sacramenti dei Christi,” adding, ‘‘ Deus Christus sacramentum 
est”). Adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles, and Lightfoot without a comma 
after @e00; by Tisch. 8, RV. with a comma, also by Harless (Zp. p. 458), 
Ellicott, Meyer, and v. Soden. 

(3) To6 Qeod, 8 eorw Xpirds. D* ‘Dei quod est Christus,” de, 
Vigilius Thaps. So Augustine, De Trin. xiii. 24, ‘Dei quod est Christus 
Jesus.” 

(4) Tod Oeod marpos (add rod, AC 4) Xpiorod, S* AC 4, Vulg. in Codd. 
Amiat. Fuld. f. Boh. (add Ingod, Lagarde). 

(5) Tod Oeod Kal marpds rod Xpicrod, N° two of Scrivener’s MSS. and a 
corrector in the Harclean Syriac. 

(6) rod Geos marpds Kal rod Xprorov, 47 73, Syr-Pesh. (ed. princeps and 
Schaaf), 

(7) ro6 Geos Kal warpds Kal ro} Xpicrod (Rec. Text), D? KL most 
cursives, Syr-Harcl. (text), Theodoret, etc. 

Isolated readings are—- 

(8) rod Ocod kal Xpiorod, Cyril. Zhes. p. 287. 

(9) rob Ocod év Xpiorg, Clem. Alex. v. 10, 12, and with 70d before ev, 
17. So Ambrosiaster, ‘‘ Dei in Christo.” “709 Xpucrod is given by Tisch. 
from his MS. of Euthalius, but with the remark, ‘‘sed non satis apparet.” 

As far as documentary evidence goes (4) seems the best attested, and is 
probably the source of (5) (6) (7). But it is most probably an attempt to 
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remove the difficulty of the simpler reading (1) or (2). Of these (2) is pre- 
ferred by the critics above named, as accounting for all the rest, (1) the 
witnesses for which are later, being supposed to have originated from an 
attempt to remove the difficulty of the former reading. Meyer thinks that the 
original reading must have involved some dogmatic difficulty, which (4) does not. 

The short reading, to Ocod (1), would account for the others, but the 
attestation of it is not sufficiently early. Wescott and Hort suspect some 
corruption. 


8. ev ag. The antecedent is probably pvaornpiov, not Xpuorod. 
What the apostle i is dwelling on is the greatness of the “ mystery ” 
(i. 27), and the importance of the knowledge of it, in opposition 
to the supposed wisdom of the false teachers ; hence the statement 
that “all the treasures,” etc., are contained in it. This is con- 
firmed by the use of daéxpvdot, which corresponds to pvorHpiov. 
So Alford, Eadie, Meyer, Soden, De Wette, etc.; but Ellicott, 
Lightfoot, and many comm. refer the @ to Christ. With this 
latter reference, the wisdom and knowledge are those possessed 
by Christ as a treasure which He communicates. With the 
reference to vor. the terms have an objective sense, these being _ 
characteristics of the Divine plan. These treasures St. Paul 
calls daéxpudot, probably in allusion to the pretended hidden 
wisdom of the false teachers, which nevertheless was merely 
superficial and concerned external observances, whereas the true 
Christian wisdom was inward and profound. These treasures of 
wisdom are not “kept concealed,” dzoxexpyppévor, they are 
“hidden, laid up,” dadxpvdor; but capable of being discovered. 
For this reason, as well as on account of the position of the 
word, déxpudot is not to be construed with ciciv as the 
direct predicate,—a construction which would require it to come 

next to «iaiv. Meyer and Alford take the word as attributive, 
“all the secret treasures.” The absence of the article is against 
this, although not perhaps fatal; since, as Alford observes, oi 
améxpvpor would imply that there were other treasures, only those 
that are secret being contained, etc. The position of the word, 
however, suggests that it is a secondary predicate (Ellicott, Light- 
foot, v. Soden, a/.), “all the treasures, etc., as hidden treasures,” 
ze. “hiddenly,” adore wap avrod det mdvra aireiy. Chrys. “quo 
verbo innuitur quod pretiosum et magnificum est in Christo non 
prominere, aut protinus in oculos incurrere hominum carnalium, 
sed ita latere ut conspiciatur tantummodo ab illis quibus Deus 
oculos dedit aquilinos, id est, spirituales ad videndum,” Davenant, 
quoted by Ellicott. The word occurs in connexion with Onoavpot in 
Isa. xlv. 3, Siow oot Onoavpors oKotewvovs amoxptdous: also 1 Macc. 
i. 23, CAaBe rovs Onoavpods Tovs droxp3povs. On the Gnostic use of 
the word to designate their esoteric writings, see Lightfoot’s note.} 

1 Mr. Charles compares Book of Enoch, 46. 3, “‘the Son of Man who 


teveals " the treasures of that which is hidden.” 
I 
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The expression Oycavpss copias is used by Plato, Phileb. 15 E, 
&s twa codias eipyxds Onoavpdv, and by Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 9, 
dyapai cov dire obk dpyupiov Kat xpvoiov zpocihov Oycavpods 
KexTyoOar padAov 7} copias. : 

goplag Kat yvioews. These terms occur together, Rom. xi. 33, 
and several times in Eccles. Sept. ‘While yvéous is simply z7- 
tuitive, aodia is ratiocinative also. While yvaors applies chiefly 
to the apprehension of truths, cod¢ia superadds the power of 
reasoning about them and tracing their relations,” Lightfoot. 
Augustine’s distinction is that codia is “intellectualis cognitio 
aeternarum rerum”; yvéovs, “rationalis temporalium,” so that 
the former pertains to contemplation, the latter to action (De 
Trin, xii. 20, 25). - This, however, is quite opposed to usage. 
Aristotle, £th. Vic. i. 1, opposed yvdous to wp&éts. And in 1 Cor. 

xiii, 2, St. Paul connects yvéo.s with the apprehension of eternal 
pvoTnpto.. 

4, todro héyw. In this expression rodro often refers to what 
follows, but with iva it refers to what precedes ; cf. John v. 34. 
tovro is not to be limited to ver. 3. Ver. 5 shows that 1-3 are 
included, if, indeed, the reference does not extend further back. 


6é is omitted in §* A* (apparently) B, but added in x° A CDKLP, 
and apparently all other authorities. Weiss considers it certainly genuine. 
tva pydels. Son* ABCD Pal. ta wi ris, 8° KL, most MSS. 


mapadoyif{nrar, In N.T. only here and Jas. i. 22; frequent in 
Sept. and later Greek writers. It applies primarily to false reckon- 
ing, and thence to fallacious reasoning; hence, wrapaAoyiopds, 
a fallacy or paralogism; cf. dardry twe mapadoyioduevos tpuas, 
Aeschines, p. 16, 33. 

év mBavodoyia. “ By persuasive speech,” “a persuasive style,” 
Moule. The word occurs in Plato, Zheaet. p. 162 E (miOavoroyia 
te Kat eixdor) ; the verb mavodoyeiy in Arist. Lth. Mic. i. 1; also 
Diog. Laert. x. 87, a7. In classical writers the sense is only that of 
probable reasoning as opposed to demonstration ; but see Demosth. 
928, 14, Adyous Oavpaciws miBavovs, and 4 mavodoyixy =“ the art 
of persuasion,” Arrian, Zfict. i. 8. 7. 

Compare St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 4, obk & meiBois codias Adyors, © 
GAN év dmrodeifer mvedpatos. mHavodoyia expresses the subjective 
means of persuasion, the personal influence; zapadoy. the objective, 
the appearance of logic. 

5. ei yap kal. The xaé after «i does not belong to the whole 
clause introduced by «i, but emphasises the word immediately 
following ; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 6. 

Tf gapxi dew. It has been inferred from this that St. Paul 
had been at Colossae ; but without reason. The same expression, 
indeed, occurs 1 Cor. v. 3; but this proves nothing, ydp. 
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&\Ad introduces the apodosis, when it is contrasted with a 
hypothetical protasis ; cf. Rom. vi. 5 ; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 16, 
al. 7 mvevpari, “in spirit,” not “ by the spirit,” as Ambrosiaster 
and Grotius, “ Deus Paulo revelat quae Colossis fierent.” The 
antithesis is the common one of body and spirit ; cf. 1 Cor. v. 3, 
arov TO cdpatt, Tapov Sé 7G rvevpare 

ovv Suiv. Stronger than év itv, expressing union in a common 
interest. 

xalpwy kat Bhérwv. There is no need to suppose a logical 
transposition, or to separate the participles as if xa/pwy meant 
“rejoicing at being with you in the spirit” (Meyer, Alford). The 
apostle’s joy may have been due to many circumstances, and this 
joy led him to contemplate further their orderly array. 

éuadv thv tdégv. The pronoun is placed emphatically first, not 
so much to accentuate this rags as an advantage which they 
possessed over others, as because the apostle’s interest was in 
them personally and in the rags only as belonging to them. 

thy tdéwv kal 7d otepéwna. Both terms are supposed by 
Hofmann, Lightfoot, Soden, a/., to contain a military metaphor, 
perhaps suggested by St. Paul’s enforced companionship with the 
praetorian guard, orepéwua being rendered by Lightfoot “solid 
front, close phalanx”; by Soden, “ bulwark,” ‘ Bollwerk.” rédéus is 
frequently used of military array, eg. Xen. Axad. i. 2. 18, idodoa 
Thv Napmporyta Kal THY Tag TOD oTparetparos Catpacev: Plut. Vit. 
Pyrrh. 16, Kariav rdw Te Kal puraxas Kal Kdopov avta&v Kal 76d 
oXIpa THs orparomedeias COavpace, orepéwpa. is found in the Sept. 
Ps, xviii. 2; Gen. i. 6, a7 1 Macc. ix. 14 is quoted i in support of 
the military sense, Up ig, lochoaetey Baxyxidns kai 76 orepewpa 
THS TapemBorrs év Tots deFLous, 

But neither word has this military sense of itself, but from the 
context, and here the context suggests nothing of the kind. | rdéis 
is used equally of the organisation of a state or a household, e.g. 
Demosth. p. 200, 4, tavryv tyv rdéw aipetoOar ris modutelas. 
Compare also Plato, Gorgias, p. 504 A, tdfews . . . kat Kédapov 
tuxovea oixia. St. Paul has it again, 1 Cor. xiv. 40, wdvra... 
Kata tagw ywéoOw. Here the idea of a well-ordered state lies 
much nearer than that of an army. The apostle rejoices in the 
orderly arrangement of the Colossian Church. The opposite state 
would be éraéia, and of this he finds some instances in Thessalonica, 
where some walked ardxrws, and he reminds them 6ru ov« #raxry- 
capev ev dpiv (2 Thess. iii. 6, 8, 11). 

With orepéwua ris miorews compare Acts Xvi. 5 éorepeotvro TH 
miore, and 1 Pet. v. 9, © dvrioryte orepeot rH wiore. It is most 
natural to take the word here as =the firm structure of your faith, 
Ze. the solidity of your faith. ore ToANa, ouvayayov evynoXhnoell 

muKvas Kal ddiacracTas, Tore oTEpewna yiverat, Chrys. 
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We gather from this that the Church at Colossae was still 
substantially. sound in the faith, and it is instructive to observe 
how here as in other Epistles St. Paul is careful to commend what 
he finds deserving of commendation. 

It is worthy of notice that d e translate as if they read torépypo. 
for crepéwua “ quod deest necessitatibus fidei vestrae.” Augustine 
agrees, quoting, “id quod deest fidei vestrae” (Zp. 149, Joh. 98). 
So also Ambrosiaster. 

6. ds odv wapeddBete. “As, then, ye received, ze. from 
_ your teachers ” = cabs éudOere dvd “Exadpa, i. 7 ; Kabas éduddxOnre, 
ver. 7. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 1, xa$ms mapeAdBere wap Hyov Td 
was Set, x.7.r.3 1 Cor. xv. 1,2, xi. 23; Gal. i. 9, 12; Phil. iv. 9 
(€udbere kai mapeAd Bere). 

Ellicott, however, and Moule understand it as meaning that 
they received “Christ Aimse/f, the sum and substance of all 
teaching.” The sense is good, but does not agree so well with the 
usage of zapaAapBavew or with the context, in which we have the 
contrast between true and false teaching in relation to the Christian 
walk (kas ed.ddxOnre, kara. tiv wapddocw Tov ayOp.). 

tov Xptotév “Inoodv tov Képiov. As St. Paul does not use the 
phrase 6 Xpicrés “Iycois, this is naturally divided into rov Xpicrdv 
and “Incody tov Kupuoy, so that tov Xp. is the immediate object of 
mapaX. This is confirmed by the frequency of 6 Xpuorés in this 
Epistle, and by the designation of the object of the Christian 
preaching as 6 Xpiorés in Phil. i, 15, 17. Further, it will be 
observed that in what follows up to iii. 4 it is not the notion 
of Incods or of Kvpios that is prominent, but that of Xpuords. 
The Christ, rather than the gospel, is specified as the object 
of the instruction, because “the central point of the Colossian 
heresy was the subversion of the true idea of the Christ,” Lightfoot. 
"Inoow tov Kupiov adds to the official designation the name of Him 
to whom it belongs, “‘even Jesus the Lord.” Compare Eph. iv. 
20, 21. The position of rov Kupioy after "Iycody (instead of the 
usual rév Kvpiov “Inootv) points to the two elements of which the 
true doctrine of the Christ consists, viz. first, the recognition of the 
historical person, Jesus ; and, secondly, the acceptance of Him as 
the Lord. 

év adtS wepumatetre. This phrase does not occur elsewhere, but 
it corresponds to the idea of ras 68ovs pov év Xpro7@, 1 Cor. iv. 17; 
Covras év XpiorG, Rom. vi. 11, etc. 

7. éppiLwpévor kat eroukoSopodpevor. The propriety of the tenses 
is to be observed ; the settled state, which is the antecedent condi- 
tion of wepirareiy év aire, is expressed by the perfect ; the continual 
development which is always advancing, by the present. The three 
figures are disparate, the apostle’s thoughts beiry occupied with 
the lesson to be enforced, without regard to he ccnsistency of his 
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metaphor; see Eph. ili. 18. Some commentators put a stop at 
wepirareire, connecting the participles with the following ver. 8 
a construction which leaves év air@ z. very isolated. 

The ému- in érouxod. probably does not convey “the accessory 
idea of the foundation,” which would not agree well with &; 
besides, it is clear from zepuareire and épprf. that the apostle has 
not before him the distinct figure of a building, but is using the 
word as St. Jude does, ver. 20, érouxodopoivres Eavrods TH aywrary 
tpav wiore, in the derived ethical sense “being built up.” Light- 
foot remarks that in this Epistle and that to the Ephesians, Christ 
is represented rather as the binding element than as the foundation 
of the building ; see Eph. ii. 20. 

BeBaodpevor qualifies the idea of both the preceding participles. 
The present gives the idea “ being more and more stablished.” 

TH wiote: is taken by Meyer and Lightfoot as an instrumental 
dative, “by your faith.” “Faith,” says the latter, “is, as it were, 
the cement of the building.” But this is to press unduly the 
metaphor in ézouxod., which, as we have seen, is not intended any 
more than the other two verbs to convey a definite picture. There 
is no question here of the instrument, and 77 riore is better taken 
as a dative of reference, as in Jude 20. There wiots was that 
which needed PeBaiwous. Kalvos ediddxOnre, “even as ye were 
taught,” ze. so that ye continue firm and true to the lessons which 
ye were taught by Epaphras ; cf. i. 7, not “taught to be established 
by or in your faith.” 

Mepiocevovtes év edxapiotig. ‘“ Abounding in thanksgiving.” 
If év airp is read after wepioo., then év cdx. is “with thanksgiving,” 
although even with this reading some expositors interpret “in your 
faith abounding in thanksgiving.” 

7q lore. without év, BD* 17 a/., Vulg., Ambrosiaster, Theoph. év 79 
aloret, & D°K LP, most mss., Chrys. a/. év mlore, AC 672. év would 
readily come in from the impression made by the repeated év in the context. 

év airy is added after mepuccedovres in BD°K L most mss., Syr-Pesh. 
Arm,, Chrys. Also x° D* 1 def, Vulg. Syr. mg. have év airg. The words 
are absent from %* AC 17 and some other mss., Amiat. Fuld. Eth. The 
words are omitted in the text of RV. but retained in the marginal reading. 
They may have been added originally from a recollection of iv. 2, where we 
have év at’ry év evxapiorig. This is rather more probable than that they 
were omitted because mepiscevovres was thought to be sufficiently defined by 
év edxapiorig. So Weiss. 

8-15. The apostle has reason to know (having, no doubt, been 
so informed by Epaphras) that there are amongst the Colossians 
teachers who are propagating mischievous heresies, dangerous to the 
Jaith, and inculcating precepts not consistent with their position as 
members of Christ's kingdom. These teachers make a professsion of 
philosophy, but it is a mere system of deceit and of human origin, 
ani so far is tt from being an advance on what they have been 
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taught that it really belongs to a more elementary stage of progress. 
Ye, he tells them, have been already made full in Christ, in whom 
dwells the whole fulness of the Godhead, and who is therefore far 
above all these angelic beings of whom they speak. Ye need no ctr- 
cumeision of the flesh, for ye have received in Christ the true circum- 
cision of the spirit. By Him ye have been raised from death to life, 
and His work is complete; He has wholly done away with the 
bond that was against you. 

8. Pdérere pr} Tis bas gorau. “ Beware lest there be anyone,” 
etc. For zs with the participle and article, cf. Gal. i. 7, «i wn Twés 
ciow of tapdocovres Sas. AS it gives prominence to the person 
and his action, it appears to point to some particular person whom 
the apostle has in view but does not wish to name. . Compare 
Ignat. Smyrn. 5, dv twes dyvoodvres dpvodvrar . . . Ta O& dvdpara 
airv .. . ok ok por eyypdia. The future indic. éoras indi- 
cates the reality of the danger, cf. Mark xiv. 2, uymore éorar OdpuBos, 
and Heb. iii. 12, BAéqere pyrore cota & Ti Dpdv, K.T.A. das 
before éorat is somewhat emphatic: “you who are such persons 
as I have thus commended.” 


This order, buds éora, is that of BC K LP; but $A D have éorac tps, 
which, as the more obvious order, was more likely to be written in error. 


6 cudkaywydv. A later Greek word (not indeed found till after 
St. Paul) used by Aristaenetus (ii. 22) with oixoy in the sense 
“plunder,” in which sense it is understood here by Chrys. 
Theodoret, and some moderns. Theodoret supplies tiv zictw, 
Theophyl. roy vodv. If this were the sense here, the object could 
hardly be omitted. But the proper meaning of the word seems to 
be “to carry off as spoil.” So Heliodorus, Aeth. x. 35, 6 riv eur 
Ovyarepa gvAaywyjoas. And this meaning corresponds with that 
of the analogous compounds, SovAaywyeiv, cxevaywyeiv, Aabvpayw- 
eiv. Von Soden remarks that it also corresponds better with 
the idea of a destroyed bond in ver. 14 to suggest that they might 
again be brought into bondage; cf. Gal. v. 1. The Vulgate 
“decipiat ” is very inadequate. 
dud THs pdogodias. A term not occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., and no doubt adopted here because it was used by the false 
teachers themselves. ‘The combination of it here with xevy dadry 
indicates that the sense is nearly “his philosophy, so called, which 
is a vain deceit.” Compare Wevddvupos yvaous, 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
Chrysostom remarks : éeidiy Sox? wepvov elvan 76“ tHs Hirocodias” 
mpooéOynke Kai kevys ardrys. That the word diAocodia was in use 
in Jewish circles appears from Philo and Josephus. The former 
applies the word to the religion of the Jews and the law of Moses, 
perhaps for the purpose of giving dignity to them in the eyes of 
Gentile readers. He speaks of 4 xara Mwiiofv dirocodia (De Mut. 
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Vom. 39), ) marpios pirtocodia (Leg. ad Cat. 23), 4 “lovdaixy 
procopia (2. 33). Josephus calls the three Jewish sects 
tpets gidooopias (Ant. xVill. 1. 2). It is clear from the 
connexion with xevjs drdrys that St. Paul is not condemning 
philosophy in general, which, indeed, would be quite beside his 
purpose. j 

kai Kkevijs dmdtys. The absence of the article shows that this 
is not a different thing from 7 prrocodia, but is a characteristic of 
it. dardry is opposed to Aoyos rijs GAnOeias, i. 5, and to copia Kai 
yaots, il. 3 

Kata Thy wapddocw t&v dvOpdmav. Probably to be connected 
with the immediately preceding words rather than with ovAaywydv. 
The teaching of the Colossian false teachers was essentially tradi- 
tional and esoteric. The Essenes, their spiritual predecessors, as 
well as the Gnostics, subsequently claimed to possess such a 
source of knowledge. The oath taken by the full members of the 
former sect bound them not to communicate any of their doctrines 
to anyone otherwise than as he himself had received them, and, 
further, to guard carefully the books of their sect and the names 
of the angels (Josephus, Be//. Jud. ii. 8. 7 ; Lightfoot, pp. 89, 90). 
Compare the designation Kabbala, “tradition,” applied by the 
Jews to their later mystic theology. 

Kata TX oOTOLXELA TOU Kdopou. *“* According to the rudiments 
of the world” (?). This xara with the following xara Xpiordv may 
perhaps be best connected with ovdaywyév, as the ideas they 
introduce have a different logical relation to the main idea, and 
ov xara Xptorév is too brief to form the antithesis to the other two 
kara Clauses. 

7a, orotxeia (= Gal. iv. 3) (originally = “letters of the alphabet ”) 
is generally understood by modern commentators as meaning 
“elementary teaching,” “the ABC of religious instruction” ; 
compare zaiSaywyds in Gal. Then 70d xéopov would mean having 
reference to mundane, or material, not spiritual things (Alford, 
Lightfoot, a/.). But De Wette takes koopos as =“ humanity,” as 
the subject of this instruction (John ili, 16; 2 Cor. v. 19). So 
Oltramare. Meyer, on the other hand, understands by it “the 
non-Christian world,” “rudiments with which the world concerns 
itself” (= Bleek, Weiss, al.). 

Neander judges that a comparison of all the Pauline passages 
and the Pauline association of ideas favour our understanding the 
phrase as denoting the earthly, elsewhere termed 7a capxtkd. 
Hence, ii. 20, orouxeia tod Kécpov and Kdopos may, he thinks, be 
considered as synonymous. 


An entirely different interpretation has been adopted by several ee 
commentators. According to this, 7a oroxeta rod Kéopuov are the 
elemental spirits. ' According to Jewish ideas, not only were the oan 
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conceived as animated by spiritual beings, but all things had their special 
angels. In the Book of Enoch, 82. 10ff., it is said with reference to the 
angels of the stars that they keep watch, that they may appear at their appointed 
times, in their proper orders, etc. There are, first, the four leaders who divide 
the seasons, then the twelve leaders of the orders (taxiarchs), who divide 
the months ; and for the 360 days there are heads over thousands (chiliarchs), 
who divide the days. Anyone who is curious about the matter may learn 
the principal names in the book itself. In 18. 15 we read of stars which 
suffer punishment because they have transgressed the commandment of God 
as to their appearing. In the Book of Jubilees, cap. 2, amongst the 
creations of the first day are the Angels of the Presence, but also the angels of 
the winds, of clouds, of cold and heat, of hail, hoarfrost, thunder, etc. 
Perhaps Ps. civ. 4 may have some relation to this conception ; certainly it 
seems to be illustrated by the Apocalypse, vii. I, 2, xiv. 18, xvi. 5 (rod 
dyyéhov r&v Vidrwr), xix. 17 ; and by the interpolation in John v. 4. It is 
obvious that the term properly used of the elements ruled by these spirits 
might readily be applied to the spirits themselves, especially as there was no 
other convenient term. It agrees with this that in Gal. iv. 1 ff. those who 
were dedovAwuévor bd Ta oToLXEla TOO Kbop.0v are compared to those who are 
under ézirpomo. xal olxovduo1,—a comparison which suggests personality in 
the former. And again, 2d. 8, 9, dovAevew rots pice uh ovo Oeots appears to 
be equivalent to dovAevew rots ororxelors, K.T.r. 

_In the present passage the observance of times and seasons, etc., is kara Ta 
oT. 7. K., NOt kara Xp., a contrast which does not agree well with the concep- 
tion of or. as elements of instruction. This view of 7a orovxeta gives special 
pertinence ts cne proposition which follows, é7e év atr@, «.7.., and ver. 10, 
bs €or  Kepahh mdons dpxijs kal éfovolas. Ritschl defends this personal 
interpretation of croxeta at length (echéfertigung u. Versohnung, 3rd ed. 
ii. p. 252), but needlessly limits the meaning to the angels of the lawgiving. 
Spitta adopts the more general reference (Der Zwezcte Brief des Petras u. 
der Brief des Judas, 1885, 263 ff.). He quotes from the Zest. Levi, c. 4, a 
passage which speaks of the burning up of 7d dépara mvetuara, just as 
2 Pet. iii. 10 speaks of the burning up of oro:xeta. This view is unreservedly 
adopted by Kiihl, the recent editor of the Epistles of Peter and Jude in 
Meyer’s Kommentar, and by v. Soden in his comment on the present 
passage.? 

9. oT. év adt@ Katouket wav Td TAnpwua. See i. 19; and on 
rAnpwpa, Lightfoot’s dissertation, Colossians, p. 323 ff. 

tis Oedrntos, “of the Godhead,” ze. of the Divine nature. 
Oedrys, the abstract of Meds, must not be confounded with Gedrys, 
which is used with propriety in Rom. i. 20, and which means, not 
the essence, but the quality of divinity. Qedrys is found in Lucian, 
Lcarom., ix., Tov pév Two. rpdtov Oedv érexddovy, Tois Sé 7a Sedvrepa 
kal 7a tpira évenov THs Oedryros ; and in Plutarch, AZor. p. 415C, 
ex 52 Saudvwv ddlyar pev ere xpdvm TOAAG BV aperas KabapHeioas 
mavraract Oedrytos petéxxov. The daiuoves were always Octo, but a 
few became in course of time eo’. The same author, Jor. p. 857 A, 


says, raow Aiyurriows OedryTa roAAHV Kal Sucacootyvyv paptupyaas, 


1A notion which, it may be remembered, was shared by the great 
astronomer Kepler. 

2In Zest. Solomonds (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. Vet. Test. i. 1047) we read: 
hucts éopev Td Aeybucva crorxeta, of Koouoxpdropes TOU Kbojmou TovToV, drdrn, epts, 
KhwOwv, [ddy, whdvy, Sdvayis, «7.4. This, however, is a very late document. 
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i.¢.a Divine faculty. The Versions generally, including the Vulgate, 
fail to mark the distinction, doubtless for want of a word to express 
Oedtys. The word deztas was a later coinage (not quite according 
to Latin analogy). Trench quotes from Augustine, De Czv. Det, 
vii. § 1, “ Hanc divinitatem, vel, ut sic dixerim deztatem: nam et 
hoc verbo uti jam nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius 
transferant id quod illi edry7a appellant.” 

cwpatikds, “ bodilywise, corporeally.” Not dowpdrws as in the 
Adyos before the Incarnation, but. in His glorified body capa 
ths O6€ns abrod, Phil. iii. 21. Chrysostom draws attention to the 
accuracy of the expression, i) vouioys @edv ovykexArcioba, as ev 
THPOTL. 

This interpretation, which is that adopted by most modern 
commentators, is the only one tenable, but many others have been 
suggested. Theophylact and Oecumenius took the word to mean 
“essentially,” ovowwdds, z.¢. not merely as an influence, as in the 
saints or as in the prophets. So Calvin, Beza, and, more recently, 
Olshausen and Usteri. But the word cannot have this meaning. 

Augustine (Z/zs¢. 149) understands it to mean “really” not 
“typically,” “vere non umbratice,” not “umbratiliter,” as in the 
temple made with hands ; and so many moderns (including Bengel 
and Bleek), comparing ver. 17, where oda is contrasted with 
oxid, But there the idea is that of a body which cast a shadow, 
and the passage does not justify our rendering the adverb “really.” 

Others, again, understanding zAvjpwya of the Church, take 
cwparicas to mean, “so that the Church is related to Him as His 
body ” (Baumgarten-Crusius, @/.), thus making the body of Christ 
dwell in Christ, instead of Christ in the body. 

10. kai éoré €v att wemAnpwpéevor. “And ye are in Him 
made full.” Alford, Ellicott, and Lightfoot render, “ye are in 
Him, made full,” regarding the clause as containing two predica- 
tions. But the connexion seems to require the fact to be 
emphasised, that it is “in Him” that the zerAnpwpévov ela rests ; 
for on this depends the inference that nothing more is lacking 
in our relation to God. The zerAnpwpévor obviously corresponds 
with the wAyjpwya. Christ is werAnpwpévos: ye being in Him 
share in His zAypwpa, and are therefore yourselves rerAnpwpevor. 
Compare John i. 16, é« rod wAypwpatos airod Aets mdvtes 
eAdBouev: Eph. iii. 9, va wAnpwljre eis way 76 TAjpwpa Tod @eod, 


° 


also zdzd. iv. 13 and i. 23. 


és éorw. So 8 ACKLP and nearly all mss. with the Latin efg 
Vulg. and Chrys. Theodoret, a/, But BDG 47° with d have 8 éorw, 
perhaps a correction made on the supposition that atr@ referred to rAj}pwya, 
or by oversight c was lost before ec. Lachmann adopts it, placing xal 
to év atr® in a parenthesis. The image, however, would be quite confused 
if the wAnpwua were represented as the head; # kedady is always Christ. 
Besides, we should be obliged to refer ¢v & also to mAvjpwyua, and this would 
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not yield any tolerable sense. Ewald, adopting 8 éoruy, takes it as= “* scilicet,” 
comparing i. 24, 27 and iii. 17; but this would require 77 xegadg. 

Kepady waons apis Kal éEovolas. He is the head of all those angelic 
powers to whose mediation the false teachers would teach you to seek. As 
they are subordinate to Christ, ye have nothing to expect from them which is 
not given you in full completeness in Christ. 

11. év & kat wepretpyOnte. “In whom also ye were (not ‘are,’ 
as AV.) circumcised.” ‘Ye have received the circumcision of the 
heart, by which ye have put off the whole body of the flesh, and 
therefore ye have no need of the symbolical circumcision of the 
flesh.” . 

The aorists point to the time of their reception into the 
Christian Church by baptism. 

amepttouy, “with a circumcision,” not “ the circumcision.” 

éxepoTorjt@, “not wrought by hands,” not physical: cf. Mark 
xiv. 58; 2 Cor. v.1; and Eph. ii. 11, where we have the other side of 
the contrast, oiAeydpuevor axpoBvoria bd THs Aeyomévyns Tepiropy év 
capki xetporo.ntrov, The idea of spiritual circumcision is frequent 
in the O.T.; see note on the passage in Eph. In St. Paul, 
compare Rom. ii. 28; Phil. iii. 3. At first sight it might appear 
from this clause that the Colossians had been tempted like the 
Galatians to submit to circumcision. But in that case we should 
find, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, some direct condemnation 
of the practice; whereas in 16-23 there is no reference to it. 
Possibly the allusion here is to some claim to superiority on the 
part of the false teachers. 

év TH dwexddce. ev specifies that in which the qepurouy con- 
sisted. The substantive dréxdvo1s has not been found in any 
earlier writer (for the verb, see ver. 15). It expresses a complete 
putting off and laying aside, and was probably chosen with refer- 
ence to the figure of circumcision. The connexion requires it to 
be understood passively, not “ye have put off,” but “was put off 
from you.” 

TOO odpatos Tis oapKds, z.¢. “the body which consists in the 
flesh,” “the fleshly body,” so that we are no more év 7H capxi 
(Rom. vii. 5, vill. 8, 9). The change is ideally represented as 
complete, which it is in principle. 

Some expositors take cua in the sense of “ mass, totality” 
(Calvin, Grotius, a/.); but this is against N.T. usage, and does not 
agree so well with the context, the images in which are connected 
with the body, “buried, raised.” The expression cpa rijs capKds, 
i, 22, has a different meaning. 

The Rec. Text after oduaros adds 7év dpuapridy, with X° D’e K L and 

most mss., Syr., Chrys. etc. 

The words are absent from %* ABCD*GP some good cursives, Old 

Lat. Vulg. Boh. etc. They are clearly a gloss. 


év ti mepitopy tov Xpiotod, The simplest and most natural 
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interpretation is: “the circumcision which belongs to Christ, and 
is brought about by union with Him,” in contrast to the circum- 
cision of Moses and of the patriarchs. Thus it is nearly equivalent 
to “Christian circumcision,” but expresses the idea that the source 
of this circumcision is in Christ. 

Some commentators have taken Xpio7rod as the genitive of the 
object, the thought being supposed to be that in the circumcision 
of Christ we are circumcised. So Schottgen: ‘Circumcisio Christi 
qui se nostri causa sponte legi subjecit, tam efficax fuit in omnes 
homines, ut nulla amplius circumcisione carnis opus sit, praecipue 
quum in locum illius baptismus a Christo surrogatus sit.” This is 
not only without support from Scripture analogy, but is foreign to 
the context, in which the circumcision spoken of is axe.poroiyros. 
The baptism mentioned in ver. 12, in which we are buried with 
Him, is our baptism. Soden also takes Xpiorod as an objective 
genitive, understanding, however, zreproj7 in the sense of éaéxdvors 
TOD THpaTos THS TapKds just specified, which echoes i. 22. 

Chrysostom and Theophylact understand the genitive as sub- 
jective, 6 Xpiords wepiréuver ev TO Bomriopate drexdvwv Huds tod 
maXaiov Biov, Theoph. This does not harmonise with the following 
cvvraevres avTo. 

12. cuvtadévtes aitd, «1.4. We have the same figure in Rom. 
vi. 3, 4, which may almost be regarded as a commentary on this 
passage... The figure was naturally suggested by the immersion in 
baptism, which St. Paul interprets as symbolical of burial, the 
emersion similarly symbolising the rising again to newness of life. 

cuvtapévtes is to be connected with wepuerunOyre, and specifies 
when and how this was brought about. 


éy t@ Bawrlopat., So most authorities, 3* ACD° KLP, etc. But 
N°, BD* FG 47 67? 71 have Bamricum@, which Lightfoot prefers on the 
ground that it is the less usual word in this sense. That it might be so used is 
shown by its occurrence in Josephus, Azz. xviii. 5. 2, of the baptism of John. 
But in two of the other three passages in which it occurs in the N.T., it means 
lustration or washing, ¢.g. of vessels : Mark vii. 4 (in Rec. also 8); Heb. ix. 10. 
The third passage, Heb. vi. 2, is doubtful. In the Latin version as well as in 
the Latin Fathers, ‘“‘baptisma” and ‘‘ baptismus” are used indifferently. | St. 
Paul uses the substantive ‘‘ baptism ” in only two other places (Rom. vi. 4 ; 
Eph. iv. 5), and this is not sufficient to supply any basis for inference as to his 
usage. Etymologically Bamriouds would signify rather the act of dipping, 
Bdmricpwa the act as complete. Weiss thinks the former more suitable here. 


év @, viz. Barriopart. This seems clearly required by the 
analogy between ovvradévtes év and ovyyépOyre. Chrysostom, 
however, and most comm. understand év Xpiord. Meyer defends 
this on the ground, first, of the parallelism of év 6 xat—éev 6 kai ; 
secondly, because, if baptism were intended, év would not be suit- 
able to the rising again, and we should expect éé, or at least the 
non-local di; and, lastly, because as ovvradévres is defined by 
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é&v 7@ Barr., so is cwvnyépOyre by 814 THs wiorews ; and, therefore, 
the text suggests. no reason for continuing to it the former 
definition also. To the second objection (adopted also by Eadie), 
it may be replied that Bdmricpa (Gartupuds) includes the whole 
act. It is only when we take in the two things signified, the 
“death unto sin” and the “new birth unto righteousness,” or 
the putting off of the old man and the putting on of the new, 
that Bamricpa can be identified with wepuropy axe.poroinros ; for 
mepirouy also signified the entrance into a holy state as well as the 
separation from the state of nature. The first objection has 
really no weight, for it is much more natural to connect ovvyyépOyre 
with ovvradevres than with zeperuynPnre; and this is strongly 
confirmed by the passage in Rom. just referred to: cvveradymev 
aire a rod Barricparos . . . va dorep PyépOy Xpiotds . . . ovTws 
Kal qwers ev kauvdryte Cons mepuratyowpev, «7.4. Further, as 
Lightfoot observes, the idea of Xpior@ must be reserved for 
ovvnyépOyre, where it is wanted: “ye were raised together with Him.” 
(So Alford, Beza, De Wette, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden, 2/.) 

ouvnyépOnte. Compare Gal. iii, 27, doou eis Xpuotov éBamrio- 
Onte Xpiorév érevdicacbe, The Xpiordv érevdvcacGa presupposes 
the diéxdvois rod odpatos THs TapKéds. 

81d Tis mliotews THs évepyetas Tod Geos. ‘Through your faith in 
the working of God.” Bengel, De Wette, a/., understand évepyeias 
as a genitive of cause, “faith produced by the operation .of God.” 
But the genitive after riors, when not that of the person, is always 
that of the object. Cf. Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16; Rom. iii. 22; 
Gal. ii, 16, 20; Eph. iii. 12; Phil. i. 27, etc. Eph. i. 19 is cited 
in favour of this interpretation, but xara rHv évepyeiav there is not 
to be joined to rods murrevovras ; see note on the passage. The 
former interpretation is also more suitable to the context. The 
miotis here is specified as faith in the resurrection, turtevovres yap 
TH TOU Ocod Svvawer tpoopevomer tiv avdoracw, évéxupov “xovtes Tod 
Seoxdrov Xpicrod tHv avdoracw, Theodoret. aiorews SAov éoriv’ 
emorevoate Ott Sivarar 6 Weds éyeipar, kal ovtws pyépOnre, Chrys. 
Faith is the subjective means by which the grace is received ; 
only by a belief in the resurrection can the rising again with Christ 
be appropriated by the individual. By belief in the resurrection 
of Christ we believe in the power of God, of which it is an 
evidence ; and this belief, again, is the means by which that power 
works in the life and produces an effect analogous to that resurrec- 
tion. Compare Rom. iv. 24, vi. 8, x. 9. 

BDG 17 and most mss. have ray before vexpdv ; SACKLP 
and several cursives omit it. In most instances of this or similar 
phrases é« vexpdv is used without rév, and with no variety in codd. 
(In Eph. i. 20 L and some twenty-five mss. prefix vv.) But in 
1 Thess. i. to § BD GL Pand many mss., with Chrys. Theodoret, 
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al., have rév, AC K and many mss. omitting it. It seems, there- 
fore, more probable that rév was omitted here in conformity with 
usage than that it was wrongly added. See on Lk. xx. 35. 

18. kai Spas, vexpods Sytas tois mapantépact . . . Spay. See 
Eph. ii. 1. 

kat TH dKpoBuotia tis capkds dyav. Some commentators 
understand capxds as a genitive of apposition, or “ epexegetical,” 
“‘the uncircumcision which consisted in your carnal, sinful nature” ; 
“exguisita appellatio peccati originalis,” Bengel. But the apostle 
could hardly have said vexpovs 77 capxi juav without some further 
definition. If, indeed, he were addressing Jews, the expression in 
this sense would be intelligible, since it would be at once obvious 
that dxpo8. was figuratively used, and therefore capxdés also. But 
though intelligible it would be very strange, as it would imply a 
hidden contrast between the literal and figurative meanings of capé. 
As addressed to Gentiles, who had the literal axpoBvoria ris 
capkos, the words can hardly be understood otherwise than as 
referring to the external fact. But it is referred to only on account 
of its symbolical significance. Dead in your trespasses and your 
alienation from God, of which the uncircumcision of your flesh 
was a symbol. 77s capxés appears to be added in contrast to the 
TepiTouy axeporoinros, and at the same time to suggest the 
symbolical sense. Hence the apostle does not say jar, although 
presently after he introduces the first person. 

The Rec, Text has év before trois raparrmpaciv, with S*ACDKFGKP 
and most mss. It is omitted by Tisch. Lightfoot, with §* BL 17 and some 
other mss. Chrys. D* G and a few others, with the Latin deg, prefix év to 
TH axpoBvorla also. 


cuveLworolngev Spas, tas is repeated for emphasis. 


So 8* ACKL and about fifty cursives, Syr. Eth. etc. B 17 37 and 
more than twenty other cursives read #uas, conforming to the following qty. 
N°DGP and many mss. Old Lat, Vulg. Boh., Chrys. etc. omit. The 
reasons for omission may have been the desire to simplify the grammar, and 
to avoid the proximity of buds and qutv. 

As B reads jas here for tuas, so 8° LP and many others, with Vulg. 
Eth., Theodoret, a/., have vuty for juiv. 

On ovvelworoinoe, see Eph. ii. 5. What is the subject? 
Ellicott, following Chrysostom, replies: Christ ; partly on account, 
first, of “the logical difficulty of supplying a nom. from the sub- 
ordinate gen. @cod” ; secondly, of the prominence given to Christ 
throughout the preceding context, the acts described in the 
participles (ééaA. «.7.4., compared with Eph. ii. 15, and yapuc. 
with Col. iii. 13); and, lastly, the difficulty of referring vv. 14 
and 15 to God the Father. On the other hand, the reasons for 
adopting 6 @cds as the subject seem decisive. (1) There is really 
less logical difficulty in supplying 6 @eds from rod @eod rod éyei- 
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pavros than in supplying 4 Xpiords from att or airév, where it is 
the object, or from tod Xpiorod. (2) kai tvas makes it almost 
necessary to understand the same subject to ovvelworotyce as to 
éyelpavros. (3) This is further confirmed by the ow in ovvelw- 
oroincev, and by oiv air. He that quickened you along with 
Him must surely be the same who is said to have raised Him. 
(4) In St. Paul it is always God, not Christ, who is the subject of 
eyeipet, cvveyeipe, Cworrorel, cvvLwororet. (5) Lastly, in Eph. ii. 4, 
which is so closely parallel, 6 @eds is the subject of cvvelworotyce. 
Hence we seem compelled to take 6 @eés here as the subject, 
whatever the difficulty of vz. 14, 15. And so Meyer, Alford, 
Lightfoot, v. Soden. 

xaptoduevos, “having forgiven.” Moule prefers “ forgiving,” 
i.e. in the act of quickening. There is no grammatical objection 
to this; but logically, at least, the xapifec6oa. must precede the 
fworoueitv. The verb xapifeofa: properly means “to grant as a 
favour” (see on Eph. iv. 32). Compare in the N.T. Luke vii. 21, 
éxapicaro Bdérew: Acts iii. 14, povea xapicOjvar: xxv. II, obdels 
pe Ovvarat abrots xapicacbar: 7b, 16, xxvii. 24, Kexd prorat cot 6 Meds 
mdvras Tovs TA€ovTas peta God. Phil. i. 29; Philem. 22. 

It does not seem necessary to suppose that its use in the 
sense “forgive an offence” is derived from that of “forgiving a 
debt” ; but even if so, there is no reason to think that it continued 
to suggest the latter idea. Here at all events, notwithstanding 
xetpdypador, it would appear not to have been so intended, else 
mapartwpata would hardly be used, which would interfere with the 
figure. See on Lk. vii. 21, 42. 


juty is here the right reading, with §* ABCDGK and most mss., deg 
Goth. Syr. (both), Boh. Arm., Chrys. a/. 

buiy is read by N° LP and many mss. f, Vulg. Eth. The apostle at the 
earliest moment, as we may say, includes himself, claiming his share in the 
transgression and in the forgiveness. Such transition is frequent with him ; 
cf, jl.) TO-13, i. 3, 45 Eph. il. 2, 3,13, 14, iv. 31, 32; v. 2. . For the 
converse transition see Gal. iii. 25, 26, iv. 5,6. If xapucduevos were simul- 
taneous with ouvefwomrolncev, St. Paul must have used vyiv here. 


14. éfadeipas, “blotting out” (because simultaneous with 
xapirdpevos, and specifying the act by which the yap. was carried ° 
out). Strictly, it means “wiping out or away,” “cera obducta 
delere.” It is used of “sins,” Acts iii. 19; of a “name,” Rev. 
ili. 5; of “tears,” Rev. vii. 17, xxi. 4. It is used also in classical 
writers of blotting out or wiping out a writing, ¢.g. Plato, Rep. p. 
386 C, p. 501 B, and hence of abolishing a law, Dem. p. 468, 1, 
etc. 

76 KaQ” Hav xeipsypapov. “The bond that was against us.” 
xeupdypadov, properly an autograph, was in later Greek a technical 
term for a written acknowledgment of debt, for which the older 
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term was ovyypady or ypoppareiov. ‘Chirographum” became 
the usual Roman legal term; cf. Cic. Fam. vii. 18; Juvenal, Sat. 
XV. 41. 

Here the xetpdypador is the Mosaic Law, which being unfulfilled 
is analogous to an unpaid “note of hand.” But the figure must 
not be pressed too far, for in this case the xeipdypadov was not 
written by the debtor. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the 
apostle had in view the assent of the Jewish people; Deut. xxvii. 
14-26; Ex. xxiv. 3 (Chrys. Oecum. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc.), or 
in the case of the Gentiles the assent of conscience to the moral 
law. The fact of obligation is sufficient to justify the use of the 
figure. Hence it is 76 Kal’ judy xerpdypagov, but not judy yxepd- 
ypapov. Although the Gentiles had not the written law, they had 
“the work of the law written in their hearts,” and therefore come 
under the same obligation. 

For a detailed account of other views of xeepdypador, see Eadie. 

Sédypacw, “consisting in ddéypyara, z.e. ordinances,” compare 
Eph. il. 15, rov vouov tav évrodGv év ddypact, where see note on 
the meaning of ddéypua, which in the N.T. is always “a decree.” 

The dative is best regarded as closely connected with yepd- 
ypaov only, being dependent on the idea of yeypappévov involved 
in the word. Compare Plato, £/. vii. p. 243 A, 6 8) mdoxe ra 
yeypappeva. turos. So Meyer, Alford, Eadie, Lightfoot, Soden. 
The explanation is not without difficulty, as xepoy. is a synthetic 
compound; and Lightfoot thinks it possible that év may have 
dropped out after the similar termination -ov. If so, it must 
have been in the earliest ages that the error occurred, since no 
trace remains of the reading év. 

Two or three other explanations deserve notice; first, that 
of Winer, a/., followed by Ellicott, according to which 8éypaor is a 
nearer definition of the whole, 76 xa 7u.dv xepdypapov expressing 
at the same time what the yxe:pdypadoy was, and in what respect it 
was against us. For this we should expect ro rots Séypacw xa 
HpOV X., OF 76 Kal’ Hudv x. THY Soypdrwv, or the like. 

Erasmus, Olshausen, Conybeare, and others connect rots 8déy- 
paow with the following clause: “the handwriting, which by its 
ordinances, was against us,” a very unnatural construction, for 
which Acts i. 2 affords no parallel. 

The Greek commentators (Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore 
Mops., Theodoret, Oec., Theoph.) connect déypacw with ééareipas, 

_understanding the word to mean the doctrines or precepts of the 
gospel, as the instrument by which the blotting out was effected. 
Jerome adopts this view; and so, amongst moderns, Grotius, Estius, 
Bengel, Fritzsche. 

But this is not only opposed to the use of ddyua in the N T., 
but, what is of more importance, it is inconsistent with fact. 
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For it is not by precepts or doctrines ( ciayyeAucy Si8acxadia, 
Theoph.), nor by faith (Theodoret), that the handwriting, ze. the 
Mosaic Law, is abrogated. Moreover, the cognate verb doypari- 
eoGe in ver. 29 has obvious reference to the déypora here, and it is 
implied that such déypara are obsolete. It is remarkable that the 
Greek commentators named above do not even allude to the 
correct interpretation, adopting without question that construction 
which was grammatically simplest. Irenaeus, however (quoted by 
Lightfoot), appears to have taken the more correct view. 

The term ddypara is used here instead of vdj0s, doubtless in 
order to fix attention on the formal element, the plurality of 
precepts,—an element which was common to it and the doyparilew 
of the false teachers. It thus prepares for the ré doyparilerde 
of ver. 20. See on Lk. ii. 1. 

3 fv Sevavtiov piv. ‘Which was directly opposed to us.” 
Here first the idea of the hostility of the xeupdypador is expressed, 
the xa?’ tuéav only asserting its validity with reference to us. 

trevaytios occurs again Heb. x. 27. The ié does not in this 
word imply either secrecy (Beza, a/.) or mitigation, as = “ subcon- 
trarius,” a signification which t7é in composition often has, but which 
does not belong to tzevarrios either in the Sept. or in classical writers. 
For the Sept. cf. Gen. xxii. 27; Ex. xxiii. 27; and for classical 
usage, two passages cited by Lightfoot, viz. Arist. De Gen. et Corr 
i. 7, €oixact of Todrov Tov Tpdrov NeyovTes trevavtia PaiverOau A€yery, 
where it means “self-contradictory,” and [Plato] A/c. Sec. 138 C, 
SQ. Td paiverOat dpa trevavtiov cou Soxel TG povetv; AA. Idvu pev 
ow ... 139 B, 3Q. Kat pay ovo ye trevavria evi mpdypate mas av 
ein, where the argument turns on the sense of direct opposition 
involved in the word. 

kat adTd fpkev ék tod pésou. “And it (emphatic) He ‘hath 
taken out of the way.” The xewpdypadorv, the writing on which had 
been blotted out, has now been itself removed out of the way. aipew 
€k TOU énov OF Ex jzeoov Was a Classical expression for removing 
out of the way, as, on the contrary, év wéow efvac meant “to be in 
the way.” For the former, compare Dem. De Corona, p. 354, 76 
carawevderOar kat Ou’ éxOpdy rT Néyew dveAdvtas éx wéoov; also Acts 
xvii. 33 and 2 Thess. li. 7, wovoy 6 Karéxwy dpte ews av ex pérov 
yevyta. The idea “from between us and God” is not implied, 
but only that of an obstacle, as these and other passages show. 
The change of structure from the participles to the finite verb is to 
be noted, as well as the perfect jpxev. The perfect fixes attention 
on the present state of freedom resulting from the action which 
was especially before the apostle’s mind. “It is suggested,” says 
Lightfoot, “by the feeling of relief and thanksgiving which rises up 
in the apostle’s mind at this point.” This is quite sufficient to 
account for the change of construction ; but there was another and 
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more imperative reason in the necessity for adding a further parti- 
cipial definition to the “taking away.” It is clear that dpas... 
mpooyAwoas would not have conveyed the same idea. 


Lightfoot and others suppose a change of subject at jjpxev, viz. from 6 Ocds 
to 6 Xpiords. A new subject, it is thought, must be introduced somewhere, 
because ‘‘no grammatical meaning can be assigned to dwrexdvoduevos by which 
it could be understood of God the Father,” and the severance created here 
by the change of construction suggests this as the best point of transition, the 
alternative point being at dwrexdvoduevos, Barry observes that such gramma- 
tical anomalies are not uncommon in St. Paul. But certainly this cannot be 
said of such a misleading confusion or hidden change of subject as this would 
be. Lightfoot compares the transition in i. 17-19. If the interpretation 
given in the note there is correct, there is no hidden transition, the subject of 
evdéxnoev being expressed. But even if 6 Qeds is the subject of evdd«yoev in 
i, 19, there is no analogy. For the change of subject there is not concealed, 
and the only peculiarity is that 6 eds is not expressed; and the very ground 
on which commentators defend this view of the construction is that the verb 
evdoxety and the substantive evdoxla are so often used absolutely of God’s good 
pleasure that the verb itself suggests ‘‘God” as its subject. Here, on the 
contrary, there is nothing in the words to indicate or suggest a new subject. 
On the contrary, jpxev éx rod péoov only expresses a different aspect of the 
same idea that is presented in éfadelyas. No intelligible reason has been 
alleged why St. Paul should say, ‘‘God blotted out the handwriting, Christ 
removed it out of the way.” Indeed, had this been stated with the subjects 
expressed, it would have created a difficulty. 

Further, this view is open to the fatal objection, that it dissociates yapiod- 
pevos and é£adelWas from the Cross, It inevitably suggests that the forgive- 
ness and the blotting out of the xe.pdypador ascribed to God are one thing, 
and the removal, etc., ascribed to Christ a distinct and subsequent work. 
V. Soden, indeed (who, however, does not suppose any change of subject), 
suggests such a distinction as possible. He remarks that in the figure itself 
aipe mpoonwoavra denotes a step beyond éfadeldew, so that we might 
regard the é€aA. as accomplished in the sending of Christ, the atpew é« rod 
pécov in His death. He considers it more probable, however, that both 
expressions are figures for one and the same thing, the xaplfec@ar 7a mapa- 
mrTwpara, the former applying to it in its effect, the latter adding the means by 
which the effect is accomplished. 


mpoondéoas atts TG otaupg. The aorist expresses the historical 
fact. The verb does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., but is found 
in classical writers, and with oravpé in 3 Macc. iv. 9, and Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 9. ~ The thought expressed is similar to that in 
Gal. iii. 13. As Meyer observes, “since by the death of Christ on 
the Cross the law which condemned men lost its penal authority, 
inasmuch as Christ by His death endured for men the curse of the 
Law and became the end of the Law, hence in the fact that Christ 
as a ikaorypov was nailed to the Cross, the Law itself was nailed 
thereon, whereby it ceased to be év péow.” The figure in apoorn- 
Adoas is suggested simply by the idea of the crucifixion; there is 
no reason to suppose, with Grotius, any allusion to a custom of 
driving a nail through obsolete laws or decrees, and so hanging 
them up in public, a custom which seems to be unproved. 

15. dmexducdpevos tas dpxds Kal tas €fougias, eSerypdricer, 

17 
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k.t.A. The verb dexdveo0a appears not to occur in any writer 
before St. Paul; its occurrence, therefore, here and in iil. 9, as 
well as that of iatidecs | in ver. 11, is remarkable. It is, no doubt, 
chosen in order to express more emphatically the completeness 
of the action. Both dodvewv and éxdvew occur in classical authors 
in the sense “strip,” hence of enemies, “strip of arms, spoliare.” 
For éxdvev in the sense “strip,” see Matt. xxvii. 28, 31; Mark 
xv. 20; Luke x. 30. The middle occurs 2 Cor. v. 4 of putting off 


'. the mortal body. In this Epistle, iii. ro, drrexduordpevor occurs 


again in the sense “strip off and put away,” viz. Tov ma\avov 
dvOpwrov. It is very difficult to decide in what sense the word is 
used here. 

First, it has been taken absolutely, ‘“‘ having put off from himself 
chis Jody, he made a show,” etc.,as RV. marg. This, which 
supposes 6 Xpiords to be the subject, is the interpretation adopted 
by Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, and some other Latins. Probably, 
however, they had before them a Latin counterpart of the reading 
found in G, viz. tiv odpxa Kat ras, é€ovoias., The Latin of G has 
the same. "Thus Hilary has twice, “exutus carnem et potestates 
ostentui fecit” (773, 990); once, however, he has “spolians se 
carne et principatus et potestates ostentui fecit ” (204). 

Novat. also has “exutus carnem potestates dehonestavit” 
(De Trin. 16). It will be observed that these quotations, except 
the third from Hilary, agree with G in omitting ras dpyds. This 
reading may have originated from the eye or ear error of a copyist, 
aided by the suggestion of dzexd. ; but more probably was a gloss, 
which was supposed to be a correction, and so substituted for the 
correct text. There is a trace either of the reading or the inter- 
pretation in a Docetic work quoted by Hippolytus, Aaer. viii. 10, 
p. 267, poxy éxeivn ev TH cHuaTt Tpadeioa, amexdveapevyn TO Toya 
Kal mpoonAdoaca mpds 7O EvAov Kal OptapBevoaca 80 airod ras 
dpxds, «.7.4. The Syriac Peshitto. has the same interpretation, 
“ by the putting off of his body”; and so the Gothic also. 

In support of this interpretation 2 Cor. v. 4 is referred to, 
where the cognate verb éxdvcaca is used absolutely of putting off 
the body. But there the metaphor is not abruptly introduced, 
the verb only carrying out the figure introduced with its explanation 
in vv. 2,3. Here it would be quite isolated, being neither explained 
nor suggested by anything in the context, with which, indeed, the 
idea would have no apparent connexion. Some expositors, indeed, 
have found an allusion to the metaphorical use of dodvecOa, “to 
prepare for a contest,” as in Plut. AZor. 811 E, rpds wacav dodvd- 
pevoe THY ToAuTiKHY mpacw. This explanation is very far-fetched, 
and entirely unsuitable. 

2. Ellicott, Lightfoot, a7, adopt the interpretation of the Greek 
commentators, Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore Mops., and 
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Theodoret, viz. taking ras dpyds, x.7.X., as govetned by dzexéd., the 
sense being, “ having stripped off from himself the hostile powers of 
evil.” “Our Lord by His death stripped away from Himself ali 
the opposing Powers of Evil (observe the article) that sought in 
the nature which He had condescended to assume to win for 
themselves a victory,” Ell. Similarly Lightfoot, ‘Christ took upon 
Himself our human nature with all its temptations (Heb. iv. 15). 
The powers of evil gathered about Him. Again and again they 
assailed Him; but each fresh assault ended in a new defeat.” 
“The final act in the conflict began with the agony of Gethsemane ; 
it ended with the Cross of Calvary. The victory was complete. 
The enemy of man was defeated. The powers of evil, which had 
clung like a Nessus robe about His humanity, were torn off and 
cast aside for ever. And the victory of mankind is involved in the 
victory of Christ. In His Cross we too are divested of the poisonous 
clinging garments of temptation and sin and death; rd drodeoa 
tHv Ovytoryta, says Theodore, Hv trép tis Kouwys adetrev edepyecias, 
aredtcaro Kixeivon (2.6. TOV avTiKeyseveov Ovvdpewy) THY avdevreiav HrEp 
exéxpnvTo Kal’ yuo.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious if not fatal objections. 
In the first place, as the verb means to divest of clothing, it requires 
us to regard these hostile powers in the light of a clothing of God 
or Christ, a “‘ Nessus robe,” as Lightfoot expresses it. 

If the interpretation, ‘“ putting off the body,” is to be rejected 
on the ground that the metaphor, though a natural one, is not 
suggested or explained by the context, the objection applies more 
strongly to the view in question, which supposes a metaphor by no 
means easy to understand and not elsewhere paralleled. The putting 
off the old man, ch. iii. 9, is not at all parallel. Lightfoot compares 
Philo, Quod det. pot. ins. 13 (i. p. 199), where the image in the 
context is that of a wrestling bout, efavacravres dé kal duepercodpevor 
Tas evTéxvous aiT&v mepiTAoKas cipapds éxdvoducha; but there the 
figure is sufficiently explained by the context. Here (and this is 
the second objection) the figure would be irrelevant to the context. 
As Alford observes, “is it in any way relevant to the fact of the 
law being antiquated by God in the Great Sacrifice of the atone- 
ment, to say that He in that act (or, according to others, Christ in 
that act) spoiled and triumphed over the znfernal potentates?” 
Lastly, there is another very strong objection. If it was only by 
putting off His human body on the Cross that He could put off 
from Himself the powers of evil that beset His humanity, this 
would not be victory, but retreat. 

3. Alford observes, and apparently with justice, that the terms 
dpxai and éfovoia: are general ; and a specific reference to “ infernal 
powers” is not to be assumed unless it is determined by the 
context, as in Eph. vi. 12. ‘‘ Now the words have occurred before 
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in this very passage, ver. 10, where Christ is exalted as xepudy 
méons dpxys Kat e€ovoias, and it is hardly possible to avoid 
connecting our present expression with that, seeing that in vas 
dpyas Kal ras é€ovotas the articles seem to contain a manifest 
reference to it.” Taking the words, then, in a more general sense, 
he explains the whole by reference to passages in which the Law is 
said to have been administered by angels, Gal. ili. 19, diatayeis 
dv dyyéAwv : Heb. ii. 2, 6 80 ayyéAwv AadnOets Adyos : Acts vil. 53, 
ehdBere tov vopov eis Siatayas ayyé\wv. Compare Jos. Aunt. 
XV. 5. 3, Mav Ta KdAALoTA Tov Soypdrwv, kal Ta doudtata TeV év 
rois vopos 8 dyyékwv mapa ‘Tod Ocod paldvrwy, “they were the 
promulgators of the xewpdypadov rots déypacw.” That writing was 
first wiped out, and then nailed to the Cross—abrogated and 
suspended there. “ Thus God dareedicato Tas dpxas Kal Tas 
ééovoias—divested Himself of, put off from Himself, that ayyéAwv 
duatayy, manifesting Himself henceforward without a veil in the 
exalted Person of Jesus.” It.is no objection to this “that thus 
more prominence would be given to angelic agency in the law than 
was really the fact; the answer is, that the prominence which is 
given is owing to the errors of the false teachers, who had evidently 
associated the Jewish observances in some way with the worship of 
angels.” With reference to this, the statement of Theodoret quoted 
below on ver. 18 is important, rots ayyéAovs oéBew cionyoivTo, 
dua rovTwv Néyovtes SeddcGar Tov vouov. “St. Paul’s argument will 
go only to this,—that whatever part the angelic powers may have 
had, or be supposed to have had in the previous dispensation, 
all such interposition was now at an end, that dispensation itself 
being once for all antiquated and put away.” Ritschl’s view is 
similar. Ellicott’s objection to this view is that it rests on the 
assumption that the verse refers to @eés, not Xpuords. But, in fact, 
it only assumes that the contrary is not proved. The principal 
objection to taking 6 eds as the subject throughout is the supposed 
difficulty or impossibility of interpreting azexdvodsevos, «.7.d., of 
God the Father. It is not logical to adopt this argument, and 
then to reject an interpretation which meets this difficulty on the 
ground that the subject must be 6 Xpuords. 

4. The foregoing interpretations assume that dzexdvodpevos, 
being in the middle voice, must mean “stripping from himself.” 
But the middle often only expresses a personal interest, and the 
cognate verb dmedvodueOa occurs in Plato, Rep. p. 612 A (quoted 
by Meyer), in the sense “‘nudavimus.” Nor does the fact that in 
iii, 9 the same verb in the same voice means “strip from oneself,” 
decide the question as to its meaning here. As Bp. Perowne observes 
(apud Moule), there are classical parallels to such a varying use 
of the middle in neighbouring contexts. See Soph. Ajax, 245, 
647. It is allowable, therefore, to take the verb here in the sense 
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“spoil, disarm,” the middle conveying the idea “sibi exspoliare.” 
This sense, accordingly, is adopted by Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, 
Moule, Eadie, Soden. Most of these, however, understand as in 
(1) (2) by the dpyat cai éfovcta: the infernal powers. Some of the 
objections made to (2) apply to this view also. First, that if these 
were intended we should expect this to be specified ; and, secondly, 
that it does not harmonise with the context. What had the dis- 
arming of the infernal powers to do with the abolition of the 
ddypuara? or what connexion had the assertion of it with the warn- 
ing against the Gpynoxeia tév dyyékwv? Meyer’s explanation is that 
it was in sin that these powers had their strength in their hostility 
to God, and “the power of sin was in the Law” (1 Cor. xv. 56) ; 
hence with the law “the infernal power stands and falls.” Surely 
a faulty argument. The abolition of the law does not do away with 
sin. Moule, again, says, ‘‘ He who is King of all orders of good 
angels is here presented as Conqueror of their evil counterpart.” 
This supposes that ras épxds, k.7.A., here are actually contrasted with 
wéons Gpx7s, k.T.d., In ver. 10, of which contrast there is no indication. 

5. V. Soden adopts the translation “spoiled,” ze. “disarmed,” 
but adopts a view of dpxat xat éfovoia: similar to that of Alford 
and Ritschl, viz. that they are the angelic powers in so far as they 
represent the Law, and thereby have power over men, and doubly 
over those who do not fulfil it, that is (since ideally the law was 
valid for all men), not Jews only, but Gentiles also (Gal. iv. 3, 9, 
iil, 19; 1 Cor. viii. 5 sqq.). The fact, which in ver. 14 was 
described on the side of men, is now carried out in its significance 
for the angelic powers who represented those déypara, having in 
view the fact that the doyparifey taught in Colossae, which the 
apostle is combating, was ultimately a Opycxeia tov dyyéAwv 
18, 23). 
me view is equally tenable whether the subject is taken to be 
6 @eds or 6 Xpuords, and it seems less open to objection than the 
former. The remark quoted above from Alford as to the promi- 
nence given to angelic action is equally applicable to this interpre- 
tation. 

ederypatioev, A rare word, which, perhaps, is also to be read in 
Matt. i. 19, py OeAwy attri Serypatioca :1 and Lightfoot also quotes 
a passage from Acta Pauli et Petri, in which it occurs, iva wy pdvov 
dd THs TOD Sipwvos ardrys pvywouw, GAA. kal Seuyparicovew adrov, 
where it is explained in the context as “to proclaim.” The sub- 
stantive dSevryparicpes occurs in the Rosetta inscription. The idea 
involved in devyparifew is only that of public exhibition, not of 
shame (rapaderyparilev). 

év wappyoia. The rendering “openly,” as in AV. and retained 


1 The Text. Rec. there has rapadecyuartioat,—a word which frequently occurs 
in Folyb. etc. ; also Num. xxv. 4; Isa. iv. 17; Jer. xiii. 22; Ez. xxviii. 17. 
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in RV., is approved by Bengel, De Wette, Olsh., Wordsworth, and 
Eadie. Sypooia, ravtwy dpwHvtwv, Theoph., Alford would preserve 
the idea of “ openness of speech,” “declaring and revealing by the 
Cross that there is none other but Christ the Head rdoys apyijs 
kat é€ovclas.” ‘Openness of speech,” however, seems unsuitable 
to the connexion. As to the sense “openly, publicly,” it seems to 
be supported by John vii. 4, where év zappyoig eivar is opposed to 
év kpumt@ movelv, and xi. 54, Inoods odxére mappycia meprerdre év 
rots Iovdatos dXAG GarHAdOev éxeiOev, x.7.r. In St. Paul, however, it 
always means “with boldness, or confidence” (an idea which is 
also present in the places cited), and so it is understood here by 
~ Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden. Hofmann connects év rappyoia 
in the sense “openly” with @p.ayBevoas, which, however, already 
contains that idea. 

OprapBevcas atto’s. abrovs, masc. of the dpxai Kat é&., because 
they are treated as personal existences, not with any reference to 
their possible designation as dyyéAous. 

Optap,Bevoas, “ triumphing over them,” or, rather, “leading them 
in triumph,” as in 2 Cor. ii. 14. This is the usual signification of 
the verb with accus. of person. Z.g. Plut. Zhes. et Rom. 4, 
Bactrcts eOpidpBevoe kal iyyeudvas. Wetstein, on Cor. 4c, gives 
other examples. 

év atta Bengel, De Wette, a/, take this as=é& Xpiora 
But Christ is not mentioned in ver. 14. Most commentators 
understand it as=év oravpe. To this Soden objects that oravpds 
in ver. 14 is only a secondary idea; and he refers the pronoun to 
xeupdypadov. In doing away with the yepdypapoy God triumphed 
over those who administered it. (Meyer, ed. 4 (1874), does not 
mention this view, which is attributed to him by Ellicott (1857): 
and Eadie (1855).) The Vulgate has “‘in semetipso,” and so RV. 
margin. G reads év éavro. 

The metaphor is a very bold one whether understood of God 
or of Christ. If airé refers to oravpd, the words would certainly 
be more suitable to Christ, and in that case the antithesis between 
OpidpBevoas and év oravpd would be extremely striking. “The 
violence of the metaphor,” says Lightfoot, “is its justification. 
The paradox of the Crucifixion is thus placed in the strongest light 
—triumph in helplessness and glory in shame. The convict’s 
gibbet is the victor’s car.” No doubt this way of putting the 
thought is very striking; but if this had been the meaning of the 
apostle, might we not expect that he would express it more dis- 
tinctly, instead of almost hiding it, as we may say, in an un- 
emphatic pronoun with an ambiguous preposition év? We might 
have expected some such expression, for instance, as oravpw6els 
€OpidBevoe, But, in fact, the contrast suggested would be quite 
irrelevant to the apostle’s purpose, and the more striking it is the 
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? 
less likely is it that he would introduce it in this way as a side- 
thought, thus tending to draw the reader’s attention from the argu- 
ment. 

For év airg Origen (in several places) reads év 7 E¥Aw, So 
also his translator (Zz. ii. 416), commenting on “in ligno crucis,” 
says: “licet in aliis exemplaribus habeatur ¢viwmphans in semetipso, 
sed apud Graecos habetur zm Ligno.” 

16-23. Practical application of these principles to the ascetic 
precepts and the angel-worship of the false teachers. With their 
precepts about eating and drinking and observance of days, they 
would have you attach yourselves to the shadow, whereas you are in 
possession of the reality. The cult of angels is inculcated as a becom- 
ing exercise of humility ; but this is a false humility, and ts really the 
Jruit of carnal pride, vaunting itself in the pretended knowledge of 
these angelic powers, and ts derogatory to Christ the Head, on whom 
alone we depend for spiritual health and growth. ; 

16. M} ody Tis Spas kpwérw. “Therefore,” seeing that the law of 
ordinances has been done away with, “let not any one,” not pdeis, 
but 7 7s, as in ver. 8, pointing to some definite persons ; kpwéra, 
not “condemn,” but “judge you, take you to task.” Compare 
Roms; -xtv.035 4-5. 1 Cor. x.:29, 

€v Bpdoer } é€v wéce. “In eating or in drinking,” ze. in the 
matter of eating or drinking. Compare Rom. xiv. 17, 0d ydp éoruv 
9 Pacrr«<a Tod Oeod Bpdcis kai woos. BpHors in St. Paul is always 
the action of eating (1 Cor. viii. 4; 2 Cor. ix. 10), not the thing 
eaten (Gpaua, 1 Cor. vi. 13, vill. 8, x. 3, a4; Heb. ix. 10). In 
Homer, indeed, Spdors is used for “food” (Z7. i. 210, a); and so 
in St. John iv. 32; cf. 34, vi. 27,55. There is a similar difference 
between zéous and ropa. 

The Mosaic Law contained no prohibition respecting drinks 
except in special cases, namely, those of Nazirite vows and of 
priests ministering in the tabernacle (Num. vi. 3; Lev. x. 9). 
There was also a prohibition of drinking from vessels rendered 
unclean by the dead bodies of unclean animals (Lev. xi. 34). We 
know, however, that the Essenes, the prototypes of the Colossian 
false teachers, went far beyond the Mosaic code, abstaining wholly 
from wine and from animal food (see Lightfoot, p. 86). 

Lightfoot reads kat év wéce, with B, Syr-Pesh. Boh., Tertull. 
Origen. Tertullian, however, reads e¢ in all four places, therefore 
his evidence in this instance is valueless. The Syriac also has 
“and” in three of the four places, “or” only in the second; its 
evidence also, therefore, counts for nothing. The apostle might 
have written xaé not 7, because Bpaovs and wédors naturally belong 
together (but so, indeed, do the following three), and the occur- 
rence of 7 in the other three clauses would easily lead a copyist to 
substitute it here. But the authority for xaé is too slight. . 
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Compare 1 Cor. xi. 27, éo6iy rv dprov 7) mivy To mornptoy, K.7.A., 
where A, some cursives, Syr-Pesh. Boh. Eth., Origen, a/, have xa‘. 
4 év péper, “in the matter of”; compare év rourg 7G péper, 
2 Cor. ili, 10, ix. 3; pépos often denotes the class or category, 
especially with verbs like ri6évar,-as in Plato, Rep. i. 348 E, & 
dperns kal codias tiOns pepe tiv adiciay. Chrys. and Theodoret 
take it here in the sense “ part,” ov yap 9 wdvra Katelxov Ta 
ampoTepa, Chrys. 
_ éopriis 4 voupnvias 4 caBBdrey. The words specify the annual, 
monthly, and weekly celebrations ; cf. Gal. iv. 1o. 

oéBara, though plural, means “a Sabbath day,” being, in fact, 
a Greek transliteration of the Aramaic, and from its form mistaken 
for a plural. Thus Josephus distinctly, Ax. iii. 10. 1, éBdduqv 
Hpepay yris ca Bara kadetrat; also 2d. i. 1. 1. Compare Hor. Sat 
i. 9. 69, “ hodie tricestma Sabbata.” See on Lk. iv. 31. 

BG have the spelling veouyvias, and so the Vulg. 

17. & éotw oid Tov peddAdvTwy, Td S€ CHa Xpiotos. oxic does 
not mean an outline or sketch (as understood by Calvin and 
many others), which would be oxiaypadia or oKtaypddpypa, and 
is excluded by the antithesis of Gua. A sketch would be con- 
trasted with the complete picture. It is simply “shadow,” having 
in itself no substance, but indicating the existence of a body which 
casts the shadow. oépa accordingly retains its proper signification 
“body,” not “substance.” Compare Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 434, 
TH pev pyTa TOV xpNoMaV oKLds Tas doavel Twudrwv elvar: Opposed 
to Ta theotdra dAnOcia mpdypara, Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 2. 5, 
oxiav aityodpevos BacrXeias, 7s npTacev éavTd TO oOua, Compare 
also Heb. x. 1, oxidy éywy 6 vopos Tv peAddvT@v ayabdv, ovK 
abriv tHv eixdva TOV mpayndtwv: 70. Vill. 5, oxid AaTpedovor TOV 
érouvpaviwy. The figure expresses both the unsubstantiality and 
the supersession of the Mosaic ritual. But the thought found in 
it by some Greek commentators, and adopted by Meyer and 
‘Lightfoot, that the shadow comes Jefore the substance (7 oxd 
mpoTpexet TOD Gwparos), is not contained in the text; for it is no 
part of the idea of a shadow that it goes before the body, or is 
seen before it. Theodoret presses the figure still further: zpo- 
AapBavea 7 oxida TO THua dvicyovtos Tod dwrds: ws elvas TKLaY pev 
rov vouov capa dé rHv xdpw, dads 88 rdv Seordrnv Xpiorov. 

Meyer again presses the tense of éort so far as to infer that ra 
pé\Xovra are not the already then existing Christian relations, the 
kawvy Svabyxy (rather 7a THs Kawijs dvaOyxys), but belong “ wholly ” 
to the aidy péAAwv. The present, however, is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the remark of Davenant (apud Ellicott), “loquitur 
de illis ut considerantur é” sud naturdé, abstractae a circumstantiis 
temporis.” Yet it may be used in its temporal sense quite as well 
as the presents in Heb. x. 1.sqq. For the observance of these 
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times and seasons had not ceased, although that of which they 
were the-shadow had come. Meyer's interpretation would vitiate 
the apostle’s reasoning, for if ra p€AXovra were still wholly future, 
the oxid would not be ‘superseded, and the observances referred to 
would retain their importance. 

V. Soden regards cpa as denoting 7a weAdovra in their con- 
crete organisation, z.e. the Church (cf. ver. 19). 

to Xpiorod, 7.¢. belongs to ‘Christ; the blessings typified by 
these observances are found in Him. The article is prefixed in 
s* AC P17 a, Oec.; omitted in 8°D GK L most mss., Chrys. 
etc. Chrysostom mentions a strange punctuation: of pey ody 
tovro otilovot’ 7O S€ c&ua, Xpiorod, y Se aAnOeia ext Xprorod 
yéyovev’ of Se, 7d 8& cGua Xprotod pydeis tpas xataBpaBevéru, 
Tovreotiv, érnpeacérw. So Augustine, Z. 59, “Corpus autem 
Christi nemo vos convincat,” confessing that he does not 
understand it. This connexion is also supported by ABP 
(apparently 8 also) a/, Eth. 

18. Mndeis Gpas kataBpaBevérw. KataBpaGeverv is an extremely 
rare word. Jerome reckoned it as one of St. Paul’s Cilicisms, but 
it has been found in two other places. First in Demosth. JAZd. 
Pp. 544 (not as used by the orator, but in a statement of witnesses), 
ba tavryv TH airiav émiotdpcla Zpdrwva tro Mediov xaraBpaBev- 
Ora Kai mapa mdvra Ta Sikoua atipwhevta. Strato had been 
arbitrator in a cause between Demosthenes and Meidias, and as 
the latter did not appear, gave judgment against him. On this 
account Meidias contrived to have Strato condemned to dérupia. 
The other passage quoted in the Lexicons and commentators is 
in Eustathius on Hom. //. A. 402sqq. Speaking of the assistance 
which Briareus, son of Poseidon, rendered to Zeus, when Poseidon, 
with two other deities, conspired against him, Eustathius observes 
that as amongst men sons often differ from their fathers, otrws 
ovde 6 prvbixds Bpidpews ira ppover TO matpl, aXAd karaPpaBever 
avrov, os pacw ot rada.oi, Tod pvorxod Geopod mpobeuevos 70 
dixacov. Here the word clearly means “decides, or takes part, 
against,” and from the words ds dacw oi madauot, may be regarded 
as almost a definition of the word by a scholar to whom it was 
’ familiar. It will be observed that neither in this passage nor in 
the former is there any question of a prize. 

This meaning of the verb is confirmed by its etymology. The 
simple verb Bpafevew, which, of course, signifies primarily “ to act 
as BpaBevs or umpire,” awarding the prize, Bpafeiov (1 Cor. ix. 24; 
Phil. iii. 14), seems, in all the examples that we have of its use, to 
have dropped all reference to a prize, and to mean only “to 
decide.” For instance, Isocr. Aveop. p. 144 B, ev. 7H KAnpdoe tiv 
tiynv BpaBevoew. The same writer, Phil. c. 29, uses ra mapd 
(rwos) BpaBevopeva to express regulations made by a person. In 
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Demosthenes, again, O/ p. 36, 7, Ta tav dAAwy Sixaa BoaBede is 
“to arbitrate or decide on the rights of others.” So p. 1231, 11, 
of the unequal treatment of rich and poor, rodrov tov tpdrov tpav 
tadra BpaBevdvrwy. Josephus, Ant. ix. 1. 1, has: wapexeAedoaro 
pydevds odrws ds Tod diKaiov mpovoovpevous Kpivew Tots dxhous . . . 
BpaBevey S& draco 7d toov; and Ant. xiv. 9. 5, ws €f Kai mokEwou 
pords BpaBeve. 76 Oeiov. Compare also Col. ili. 15, 4 eipyvy Tod 
Xpirrod BpaBevérw év tats kapdias tuav. In accordance with this 
meaning of Bpafevew, xarafp. would mean “to decide or give 
judgment against” ; and it is so interpreted by Photius (af. Oec.) 
and Hesychius, xaraxpwérw. So also the Syriac Versions. 

This gives an excellent sense here, the phrase being stronger 
than the similar one in ver. 16, xpwérw. It is adopted instead 
of karaxpwvérw, probably in order to suggest the idea of assump- 
tion of authority. This is the interpretation adopted by Reiche, 
Bleek, Field (Otium Vorvicense), and many others. Bengel’s inter- 
pretation is: “ne quis brabeutae potestatem usurpans, atque adeo 
abutens, vos currentes moderetur, perperamque praescribat quid 
sequi quid fugere debeatis praemium accepturi”; and similarly 
a-Lapide and Beza. This seems to put too much into the word. 

The Greek commentators, who seem to have had no independent 
knowledge of the word, take it to be equivalent to tapaBpaBevew, 
which occurs in Polybius and Plutarch, and means to assign the 
prize unfairly. Zonaras (ap. Suicer) says: xataBpaBevew ears 76 
BY viKyoavta agvoiv tod BpaBetov, dAN érépw Siddvar aird. This 
implies that 6 xaraBpaBedwy is the judge. Suidas’ words are: 76 
GAXov aywvilouévov aAov orepavotcda Eyer 6 amrdoTokas KaTa- 
BpaBeverOar. Meyer, adopting this view, supposes the apostle 
to mean “willing (@é\wv) to bring it about that the prize may be 
withheld from you and given to him and his.” As their obtaining 
the prize would not involve others losing it, this would imply 
folly as well as malice. The meaning assigned by recent com- 
mentators generally, viz. “rob or beguile you of your prize,” ze. 
“cause you to lose your reward by defeat,” or the like, does not 
agree either with Suidas or Zonaras, and it increases the difficulty 
of 6é\wv. It results from the desire to retain a reference to a 
BpaBetov, which, as we have seen, is not generally retained in the 
simple verb, nor, as far as we can judge, in the compound. 

Oddwv év tamewoppootvy. These words are very difficult. 
Many commentators (including Augustine, Estius, Olshausen, 
Bleek, Lightfoot) explain them as a Hebraism in imitation of 
the Hebrew "n yon, “taking delight in,” or rather (since the 
Hebrew verb does not mean @éAew, but eddoxelv), of the occasional 
Septuagint rendering of that expression (1 Sam. xviii. 22; 2 Sam. 
xv. 26°; 1 Kings, x» 9; 2.Chron. ix 9oPs> cxi.vt, <cxlyixe): 
In t Chron. xxviii. 4, the same words occur as a rendering 
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of "2 pAys. Lightfoot also quotes from the Zest. XZZ. Patr. Asher 
i., €dy ody H Wuxi) Gedy ev KAAS. 

The main objection to this, and it is a fatal one, is that St. 
Paul does not use Hebraisms which so violate Greek grammar. 
The fact of such an expression occurring in the Sept., especially in 
Sam. Kings and Chron., is not a reason for attributing it to 
St. Paul. Indeed, except in Ps. cxlvii. 10, the object in the 
. Sept. is always a person. In the Apocrypha, 6édeuv éy is not found. 
The expression GeAnras vduov, 1 Macc. iv. 42, is not parallel. Nor is 
this interpretation relevant to the context, for it is not the pleasure 
which the false teacher takes in his humility, etc. that is in 
question. 

Alford connects 6é\wv with the participle, translating “of, 
purpose,” and comparing 2 Pet. iil. 5, AavOdver yap avrods todro 
GéXovras. He also quotes Theophylact as apparently supporting 
this view, OdAovow ipas xataBpaBeve did tarewodp. But both 
this comment and the passage in 2 Pet. are equally, if not more, 
applicable to the following interpretation. 

Other expositors connect @éAwy with the following words, 
supplying kxataZpaBevev. So Theodoret: rotro toivw ouve- 
BovXevoy exetvou yiverOat, tarewoppootivy Snbev Kexpypevor (Compare 
Theoph. above); and so Photius, Buttmann, Eadie, Ellicott, and 
many others. Theodoret, indeed, presses @éAwv too far; the 
purpose of the false teachers was not directly, but indirectly hostile 
to the Colossians. 

RV. marg. has: “of his own mere will, by humility,” etc. 
This agrees nearly with Beza: “hoc munus sibi a nullo tributum 
exercens,” Reiche, Tittmann, a/. It also corresponds well with 
€JchoOpyoxeia below, and, on the whole, appears to deserve the 
preference. The construction (which is the same as Alford’s) is 
simpler grammatically than that last mentioned, and the sense 
obtained is more satisfactory. Luther (followed by Ewald and 
Tyndale) gives a similar sense to @é\wv, but connects it with 
ep Baredwv. 

Lightfoot quotes two conjectural emendations, viz. 6é\yuv, 
suggested by Leclerc (ad Joc.) and Bentley (Cvit. Sacr. p. 59), 
and more plausibly eA@wv, suggested by Toup (Zmend. in Suidam, 
ii. p. 63). We can hardly suppose, however, that if é\@év had 
stood here originally it could be corrupted into OéAwy. Hort 
conjectures év é0chorarewvoppootvy. The last word is actually 
employed by Basil, and compounds of éGcAo- were used freely 
when St. Paul wrote. Compare Aug. Z/. 149, § 27: “Sic enim et 
vulgo dicitur qui divitem affectat thelodives, et qui sapientem 
thelosapiens, et cetera hujusmodi. Ergo et hic ¢helohumilis, 
quod plenius dicitur ¢helon humilis, id est volens humilis, quod 
intelligitur ‘volens videri humilis,’ ‘affectans humilitatem.’” 
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év tamrewodpootvy Kal Opyoketa tay dyyeéhwv. az. is elsewhere 
(except ver. 23) treated as a virtue, and so in this Ep. iii. 12. 
But there is false as well as true humility, and here it is defined 
by the following Opyoxela tov dyy., which again is illustrated by it. 
What is referred to, then, is the humility which finds expression 
in the worship of angels, and this worship again is that which is 
inspired by this false humility. Perhaps the false teachers made 
much of humility in inculcating this Opyoxeia, chiefly from false 
notions as to the power of the angels; but partly, it may be, from 
an idea that God Himself was too high and unapproachable for 
men, who must therefore use the mediation of angels. This is 
the explanation given by Theodoret: Xé€yovres ws adéparos 6 Tay 
GAwv Weds, avedixtés Te Kal dkatdAynmros, Kal mpoojke Sia TOV 
ayyéAwv THY Getav evpeverav mpayparever Ga. Compare Augustine, 
Conf. x. 42, “Quem invenirem qui me reconciliaret tibir Am- 
biendum mihi fuit ad angelos? Multi conantes ad te redire, 
neque per se ipsos valentes, sicut audio, tentaverunt haec, et 
inciderunt in desiderium curiosarum visionum, et digni habiti sunt 
illusionibus.” Zonaras, again, in commenting on the 35th Canon 
of the Council of Laodicaea, says there was an ancient heresy of 
some who said that we should not call on Christ for help or 
access to God, but on the angels, ws raya tov tov Xpioriv 
emtxadeiobar mpdos Ta eipnueva peilovos dvtos THs Hmerépas a&las 
(Suicer, i. p. 45). So also Chrysostom and Theophylact. This 
latter view, however, would place Christ high above the angels, 
and therefore cannot have been that of the Colossians, who re- 
quired to be taught the superiority of Christ. Norcan Theodoret’s 
explanation be adopted without hesitation, since there is nothing 
in the context about the mediation of angels or of Christ; nor 
does this view of tazewvodpp. agree with the following @ éapaxer, 
«.7.A. Theodoret, however, throws light on the passage when he 
states that of 7d, vou ovvyyopodvtes Kal Tods adyyéAouvs oéBew 
atrois eionyotvro, dua tovtwv deyovres Sedéc0ar tov voor, for which 
reason, he adds, the Council at Laodicaea forbade praying to 
angels: kat expe 6€ rod viv edxrypia Tod dytov MiyaiA rap’ éxetvors 
kal Tots éudpos eorty idely. 

& édpaxey éuBartedew or & ph édpaxev éuBatedov. éeuBarevetv is, 
properly to step or stand on (as an éudrys). So with gen. Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 845, éuBarevew warpidos. Hence “to dwell in,” Eurip. 
Fleracl. 875, xXjpouvs 8 éuBarevocoGe xGovds: and similarly of a god, 
to “haunt” a place. Soph. Oed. Col. 671, iv’ 6 Baxyewdras aie 
Avdvvoos euBareiear, It also means to “enter upon” a country, 
“to invade.” Later, it is found in a figurative sense of “ entering 
into” a subject of inquiry. So Philo, De Plaut, Noe. ii. 109, 
“As some of those who open up wells often fail to find the 
sought-for water,” otrws of tporwrépw Ywpodyres TOV emioTnpov Kat 
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éxu@déov éuParevorres aitais, ddvvatotar Tod TéAous érupaioar: and 
so perhaps 2 Macc. ii. 39, TO pev ep Barevew Kal qmept mdévTwv 
roveiaGat Adyov .. . TH TIS toropias apxnyéeTn Kank (but RV. 
“to occupy the ground ”), Athanas. on Matt. xi. 27, rodApnpor 
eu Barevery THY. dareptyonrov piow. Nemes. Ve Vat. Hom. (p. 64, 
ed. Matth.), otpavdy éuBarever 77} Oewpia.. 

If we read édpaxey the sense will be, “dwelling in,” as RV. 
“taking his stand upon,” as RV. marg. or ‘‘ poring over, busying 
himself with,” or with the idea of pride in his possession, “ making 
parade with.” ‘What he hath seen” is then to be understood 
ironically, his ‘‘ visions.” 

Hilgenfeld (quoted by Meyer) understands the words to mean, 
without irony, “taking his stand on the ground of sense”; but 
against this is the perfect édpaxev as well as the expressive éua- 
tevwv. Besides, the error in question was based on a supposed 
knowledge of angels. 

The Rec. Text @ ji) épaxev conveys the idea, “ intruding into 
things which he hath not seen.” At first sight this is easier. But, 
as Alford remarks, it “would be a strange and incongruous ex- 
pression for one who was advocating a religion of faz¢i—whose 
very charter is paxdpioe of py iddv7es Kal mexictevxdres—to blame 
aman or a teacher for @ pi édpaxey éuBarevev.” We should rather 
expect it to be regarded as a fault in a teacher that he took his 
stand in the realm of sight. 

If, however, the negative was written from the apostle’s point 
of view, we should expect the objective ovx to be used ; if, on the 
other hand, it is from the false teacher’s point of view, “intruding” 
would not be a suitable translation, but “searching,” or the like. 


As to the reading, the evidence is as follows :— 

Without the negative: 

MSS.: %*ABD* 17 28 67? codd. mentioned by Jerome (Z/. 121 ad 
Alg. i. p. 880); codd. mentioned by Augustine (Z/. 149, ii. p. 514). 

Versions: Old Latin dem Boh. Arab. (Leipz.) Eth. 

Fathers, etc.: Tertullian (comt. Marc. v. 19, ‘‘ex visionibus angelicis,” 
and apparently Marcion himself also) ; Origen once (in the Latin translation. 
In Cant. iii. p. 63, ‘‘in his quae videt”). Also, cont. Cels. i. p. 583 
(Greek, the editions prior to De la Rue); Lucifer’s De on conv. c. haer. 
p. 782, Migne; Ambrosiaster (explaining thus: “ inflantur motum pervidentes 
stellarum, quas angelos vocat.” In the citation of the text editions differ). 
Pseudo- Augustine, Quaest. ex IV.T. ii. 62, ili. App. p. 156. 

With the negative u7: 

MSS.: CJC L P and all cursives except those above mentioned. 

Versions: Old Latin fg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both) Arm. 

Fathers, etc.: Origen once (in the Latin transl. / Rom. ix. § 42, iv. p. 
665). Also, cont. Celsum, as above (Greek as edited by De la Rue, who, 
however, says nothing about MSs., but remarks: ‘‘at Gelenius legit.” & wh 
édpaxev, Tisch.); Ambrose. / Ps, 118, xp. 20 (i. p. 1222), Pelagius, 
Chrysostom, Theodore Mops., Theodoret, John Dam. 

With od, x°C D’°G. 
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It will be observed that no MS. older than the ninth century reads 7%, 
and with the exception of C none older than the seventh has a negative in 
either form. It is open to question whether ov, inserted by way of correction 
in & and D, was derived from MS. authority or was merely a conjecture. 

The ‘“‘ deliberate preference” of Jerome and Augustine cannot rightly be 
reckoned as “evidence” in favour of #4. The words of the former are: 
“© Quae nec ipse vidit qui vos superare desiderat, sive vidit (utrumque enim 
habetur in Graeco).” The words of Augustine are: ‘‘Quae non vidit inculcares, 
vel sicut quidam codices habent, quae vidit inculcares.” Their evidence 
amounts simply to this, that some of the MSS. they consulted or were 
acquainted with had the negative and some had not. As to their judgment, 
that is adifferent thing. Jerome’s ‘‘utrumque habetur in Graeco” expresses 
none. Even Augustine’s do not contain any direct or decided expression of 
preference, nor does he say anything as to the respective value of the MSS. 
which he quotes. 

The reading which omits the negative is preferred by Tisch. Treg. WH. 
(see ~ost), Alford, Meyer, Soden, Lightfoot (but see gost). Burgon thinks 
the Rec. Text ‘‘cannot seriously be suspected of error” (Revéston Revised, 

356). Pe 

Lightfoot concludes from a review of the evidence that the negative is a 
later insertion ; but as the combination ‘‘invading what he has seen” is so 
hard and incongruous as to be hardly possible, he suspects a corruption of the 
text prior to all existing authorities ; and in this Hort and Taylor agree with 
him. He conjectures aldpa (or éwpq) ceveuBarevwr, ‘raised aloft, treading 
on empty air,” the existing text, aewpaxeveuBarevwy, being ‘“‘ explained 
partly by an attempt to correct the form éépg into alwpa, or conversely, and 
partly by the perplexity of transcribers when confronted with such unusual 
words.” KxevewBarevery does not itself occur, but ceveuBarety is not infrequent. 
It is used by Plutarch, Basil, and others in a figurative sense, ¢.g. Basil, i. p. 
135, Tov vodv . . . pupla wravnbévra Kal Toda KeveuBaThoavTa ; i. p. 596, 
cod 6é wh KevewBaretrw 6 vods. The other word, aldépa, which is used ina 
literal sense, either of the instrument for suspending or of the position of sus- 
pension, as the floating of a boat, the balancing on a rope, the poising 
of a bird, etc., is used figuratively by Philo, De Sommn. ii. 6 (i. p. 665), 
brorupotpevos Um’ alwpas ppevdv kal Kevod pvojuaros; Ouod Deus Immut. 
§ 36 (i. p. 298), omep ex’ alwpas Tivos Wevdods kat dBeBalov 5bEns Popeicbau 
Kara Kevod Balvovra, © 

Dr. C. Taylor (Journal of Philology, 1876, xiii, 130), followed by West- 
cott and Hort, prefers dépa keveuBaredwr. There is an earlier conjecture 
which involves even less change, or none, in the text, viz. & é&pa (or & 
éwpakev) keveuBarevwv. éwpakev is better than éwpa, and the emendation only 
supposes the common error of omission of a repeated syllable. Ingenious, 
however, as these conjectures are, it does not seem necessary to depart from the 
text of the best MSS. (Blass thinks xeveuBaredwyr fairly certain, Gram. p. 67.) 


eik) puovotpevos. ix is by some comm. connected with the 
preceding clause (De W., Conybeare, a@/.) in the sense “rashly, 
uselessly.” But cic in St. Paul precedes the words it qualifies 
(Rom. xiii. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iv. 11), except Gal. iii. 4, where 
there is a special reason for placing it after érdOere. Its usual 
meaning in St. Paul is “to no purpose, fruitlessly”; and so it is 
understood here by v. Soden; but it equally admits the other 
sense, “without reason,” which it has in Matt. v. 22, and this is 
more suitable to ¢vovovpevos. The false teachers were without 
reason puffed up with the idea of their superior knowledge. There 
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is a sharp irony in the contrast between tarewodpoovvn and provov- 
pEvos. TO O€ ye pucorovpevos TH Tamewoppoovvy €VaVTLOV OUK éoru" THY 
pév yap éoxymrovto, ToD O¢ Tidov Td wdOos akpiBds TepLéKewTo, 
Theodoret. 

bmd Tod vods Tis capKds adtoi. “By the mind of his flesh.” 
The vods as a natural faculty is in itself indifferent, and may be 
under the influence either of odpé or wvcdpa; cf. Rom. i. 28, xii. 2 ; 
x fins vi, 63 Lit. 15, and Rom. vil. 25:1 Corsxy-1giis. 
The expression here used, “mind of, or belonging to, the flesh” 
(possessive genitive), seems to continue the irony. The false 
teachers claimed a higher intelligence, perhaps a deeper spiritual 
insight; whereas the apostle declares that it was carnal, not 
spiritual, Compare Rev. ii. 24, “which know not the deep things 
of Satan, as they say,” where “as they say” refers to “deep 
things,” which are then bitterly characterised as “of Satan.” 

19. kai od kparav. “And not holding fast.” For this sense of 
Kpareiy with accus., compare Mark vii. 3, 4) 8, Kp. Ty mrapdSoow : 
Acts ii. 24, ovK iy Suvardy Kpareio Bat avrov’tmr avbrov: iii, 11, 
Kparotvtos Oé a’rod tov Ilérpov kat Iwdvyvyy: 2 Thess. ii. 15 ; Rev. 
rela sa ecm eA, t 5) 25, iii. 11, vii. 1. Frequently, however, it means 
“to seize” ; but that sense is inapplicahle here. 

TH Kepadiy, e€ ob. The relative is masculine, because it is a 
person that is referred to as the Head ;’ not because Xptorod is 
implied; cf. ver. 15. Meyer, however, followed by Eadie, regards ot 
as neuter, referring to the Head, not personally, but in an abstract 
sense “from which source.” To understand it as referring to 
Christ, Eadie thinks, would destroy the harmony of the figure. 
The objection does not apply to the explanation just given. It is 
to be noted that D* Syr-Harcl. Arm. add Xpucrov. 

e€ is causal, “from whom as the source,” and the relative 
clause expresses the perverseness of the od xparév, «.7.A., as much 
as to say “ whereas from this,” etc. 

81d Tay dbov kal cuvdéopwv. For the meaning of these words 
see note on Eph. iv. 16. ovvdeoos means in general any of the 
connecting bands in the body, whether ligaments proper, or tendons, 
or muscles ; but in its special sense is limited to the “ligaments,” 
as appears from a passage in Galen quoted by Lightfoot. But in 
a passage like the present this technical sense is not to be pressed ; 
the purpose of the figure is to express the complete dependence of 
the Church as a whole, and of all its members as parts of an 
organised body, on Christ directly, angels not intervening. 

emixopnyoupevov Kal oup.Br Balopevoy, Compare Eph. iv. 16, 
owoppohoyodpevov Kat ovpiBalopevoy. There, the main purpose 
was to insist on the vital cohesion and union of the parts with 
each other ; here, on dependence on the Head. Here as there the 
present participles are to be noted; the process is a continuing 
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one. For émixop. cf. 2 Cor. ix. to; Gal. ill, 5; 2 Pet. i. 541. 
émt indicates rather direction than intensity. éxop. seems to be 
the function of the dda, cup 8.8. of the ovvderpnor. For the passive 
of émxop., compare Polyb. iv. 77. 2, moAAats adoppais ék picews 
Kexopyyynuévos. Arist. Pol. iv. 1, c@pa Kéddkuora mepvKos Kat 
KEXOPI'YNLEVOV. 

avger thy aigjow, cognate accusative; not a periphrasis, nor 
added “to give force to the meaning of the verb,” but because it 
was desired to define the nature of the avénois as rod @eod, a 
growth having its root in God, belonging to God; cf. 1 Cor. ili. 6, 
6 @cds yifaver. In Eph. iv. 16 also “growth” is the result 
aimed at ; but there, in accordance with the difference in the points 
of view just referred to, it is ro cma itself which r}v avEyow Tod 
Twparos Toveirat €is oiKOdouyV eavTod év aydryn. Lightfoot remarks 
that the discoveries of modern physiology have invested the 
apostle’s language with far greater distinctness and force than it 
can have worn to his own contemporaries. ‘The volition com- 
municated from the brain to the limbs, the sensations of the 
extremities telegraphed back to the brain, the absolute mutual 
sympathy between the head and the members, the instantaneous 
paralysis ensuing on the interruption of continuity,—all these add 
to the completeness and life of the image.” He quotes several 
very interesting passagés from Hippocrates, Galen, and others as 
illustrating ancient speculation on the subject, and he reminds us 
that one of the apostle’s most intimate companions at this time 
was “the beloved physician” (iv. 14). It may be remarked, 
however, that the apostle is speaking of supply and _ binding 
together rather than of volition and sensation (unless we adopt 
Meyer’s view of ddai (see on Eph.)). Theophylact also remarks: 
‘amd THS KehaAns waca aicOyots Kal Taoa Kivyots. 

20. et dweOdvere ody Xpiora. “If ye died with Christ” (not 
“if ye be dead,” as AV.). They had died with Christ in baptism, 
vv. 11, 12, and had risen again with Him. Comp. Jn. vis 49, 58. 

amd TOv oToLXelwv TOO Kdopou. drobvyjcKew dd Occurs here only 
in the N.T. The dative is used Rom. vi. 2; Gal. ii. 19. Here 
the preposition is more suitable, masmuch as what is referred to 
is liberation from a dominating power. 

ti ds tdvtes év Kéopw, not merely as being in the world, but 
living your life in the world. Their true “life was hid with Christ 
in God,” iii. 3. To live in the world would be evat & 7H capi. 

SoypatitesQe. Probably best taken with RV. as middle. 
“Why do ye subject yourselves (or allow yourselves to be sub- 
jected) to ordinances?” The middle, indeed, implies some blame 
to the readers. But they were not compelled by force, so that 
even if the verb be understood as passive, it is implied that they 
submitted to the yoke. 
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The verb doypyarifew occurs frequently in Sept. and Apocr., 
meaning ‘‘to issue a decree.” Elsewhere it is used of the precepts 
of philosophers. In the active it takes the indirect object in the 
dative, 2 Macc. x. 8, which therefore may become the subject of 
the passive. 


ody of the Rec. Text has little support, of uncials only X* and X*% 
7@ before Xpior@ scarcely any. 


21. “ph py pyd2 yedon pode Oiyns.” Examples of the 8dy- 
para, “Handle not, neither taste, nor touch.” drreo@ae is stronger 
than Oryyavew, suggesting rather “taking hold of” than merely 
EY touching.” ‘Thus Themist. Paraphr. Arist. 94, 4 tav Céwy adi 
Kpiows éorl kal dvridqyus TOU Dey yavovros. , Compare Xen. Cyrop. 
i, 3 5 OTl GE, pdvat, op®, dtav pe TOD aprov aly, eis ovdev THY 
xelipa diroopevor, Grav O& TovTwy Tivds Giyys «dOds droKabaiper THY 
xelpa eis TO XELPOMAKT PO. In the N. T. comp. Matt. Vill, ee TWaro 
avrod 6 “Incois: 2b. 15, tis xetpos avrhs: John xx. 17, px) mov darov 
(often in the Gospel): 1 Cor. vii. 1, yuvaixds pr) drrecOar: 2 Cor. 
Vi. 17, axaOdprov pa datecGe, Ovyydvew occurs in N.T. only here 
and Heb. xi. 28, xii. 20 (a quotation), Hence there is a climax 
of prohibitions, reversed in the AV., following perhaps (through 
Tyndale) the Latin, which has “tangere” for drreoa, and “con- 
trectare” for Ovyetv. Coverdale renders well (except as to the 
order), ‘‘as when they say, touch not this, taste not that, handle 
not that.” There were such prohibitions in the Mosaic law, and 
these were, doubtless, not only re-enacted, but exaggerated by the 
Colossian false teachers, as they had been by the Jewish. The 
form of the Rabbinical precepts was just that here given. The 
Essenes also abstained from the use of wine, oil, and animal food, 
and would not touch food prepared by defiled hands. 

Some commentators have suggested a special object for each 
of the three verbs; for example, for diy (yvvaxés), which others 
have supplied to 6cyys. This form of asceticism, which also was 
practised by the Essenes, is referred to in 1 Tim. iv. 3, kwAvdvtwv 
yopmeiv ; but it is not suggested by anything in the present context, 
and would hardly be referred to so obscurely. Other suggestions 
have been offered which do not deserve mention, since it is clear 
that St. Paul is only citing typical forms of prohibition. For the 
same reason we must not suppose the prohibitions limited to food. 

It is a singular illustration of the asceticism of a later date, 
that some Latin commentators (Ambrose, Hilary, Pelagius) re- 
garded these prohibitions as the apostle’s own. In the words 
of Augustine, who argues against this view: “tanquam praeceptum 
putatur apostoli, nescio quid tangere, gustare, attaminare, pro 
hibentis” (Zzs¢. cxix., ii. p. 412). Jerome gives the correct 
ierEEage: which he illustrates from the Talmud, i. 84. 

I 
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22. (& gor mévra eis pOopdy tH dmoxpjce.) The clause is 
parenthetical. ‘Which things (the objects which it is forbidden 
to touch) are all (destined) for corruption in their consumption.” 
For elvas eis compare Acts viii. 20, ein eis drwAciav: 2 Pet. il. 12, 
yeyorrnueva ... eis GAwow Kal pOopdy. Oopd has its proper 
sense of decomposition, referring to the physical dissolution of 
such things in their natural use; dadypyovs meaning “ using up,” 
“consumption.” The thought is that these things which are 
merely material, as is shown by their dissolution in the ordinary 
course of nature, have in themselves no moral or spiritual effect. 
The argument is strikingly similar to that in Matt. xv. 17, «is 
dedpava ékBddAderor: so much so, indeed, that we might suppose. 
that the apostle had this discourse in his mind. Compare also 
1 Cor. vi. 12, where the same consideration is differently applied ; 
and 2. viii. 8, where the principle is expressed, “Meat will not 
commend us to God; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse; 
nor if we eat, are we the better.” This is the view taken by the 
Greek commentators as well as by most moderns. Theodoret 
SayS: ov oKomelre ds pdovioy TOUTwY OvdéVv' Eis KompoV yap AravTa 
peraBdAderac: and Oecumenius: POopa ydp, pyciv, broKerrar év TG 
apedpave, 

Other interpretations are as follow :— 

First, the antecedent of @ is taken to be the precepts referred 
to: “which ddypara all by their use tend to (everlasting) destruc- 
tion.” So Ambrose, Augustine, Corn. a Lapide, aZ For this 
sense of #fopd, see Gal. vi. 8. But aréypyous never means simply 
“use,” but “using up,” “consumption”; nor, indeed, would the 
simple xypijots be suitable in the sense of “observance,” tipyots. 
Moreover, the addition 77 droypyoes would, on this view, be quite 
superfluous. 

Secondly, it is held by some that these words are those of the 
false teachers, repeated in irony by St. Paul: “omnia haec (vetita) 
usu suo perniciem afferunt.” Or, again— 

Thirdly, the words, similarly interpreted, are connected with 
the following: kara ra évtddpora, x.7.. ‘Which things tend to 
destruction”; “scil. si ex doctorum Judaicorum praeceptis et 
doctrinis hac de re judicium feratur.” So Kypke, De Wette, and 
others. 

Against both these interpretations the objection from the 
meaning of ddxpyo.s holds good, for it was not the “using up” 
of these things, but their simple use, that these teachers con- 
demned. 

kata To évrdédpota Kat Si8acxadtas tov avOpdrwv. To be 
connected with vv. 20, 21. The article covers both nouns, which 
belong to the same category, and is generic. These déymara were 
of human invention, not founded on the Divine commands and 
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teaching. dudacxadias is a term of wider application than evraa- 
para, “precepts and in general teachings.” The expression is 
taken from Isa. xxix. 13, parnv d¢ o¢Bovrai pe, SiddoKovtes evTdA- 
para avOparuwv Kal dudacxadtas. Compare Matt. xv. 9; Mark vii. 7° 

23. dtd éotiy Adyov pev €xovta copias. ariva= “which are 
such things as,” or “ which kind of things.” The position of éeorw 
seems to forbid our separating it from €xovra, as Lightfoot and 
others do, joining it with ot« é rip. Bengel connects it with 
mpos hyo poviy, KT. 

éotiy €xovta is not quite the same as é¢xye.; the former marks 
that the character of the precepts is such that a Adyos codias 
belongs to them. Dem. 31. 11, odd Adyov 76 zpayp exov éori. 

héyov sopias= “the repute of wisdom.” For this sense of 
Adyov EXE, compare Plato, Epinomis, p. 987 B, 6 pev yap éEwodpopos 
eomepos Te av avrds *"Adpodirns elvat oxédor € Exet Aébyor Herod. v. 66, 
Kreobevys . . . damep 09 Adyov exer Ty wuOinv dvarcioat, 

This repute is explained by the professed basing of these 
precepts on ¢Aocodia, ver. 8. The addition of péy suggests at 
once that this repute was:not well founded. The. contrasted 
character which we expect to be introduced with d¢ appears to 
be replaced by the negative characteristic od« év tyu7, x.7.X. which, 
of course, implies the absence of true wisdom, but is not opposed 
to Asyov codias, but to év eHeAobp. x.7.X. This use of uév without 
the dé clause following is frequent. See Jelf, § 766 ; Winer, § 63. 2. e. 

év €0ehoOpyoxeto. év indicating on what this repute for wisdom 
rests. The substantive ¢OcAo6pycxeia is not found elsewhere (except 
in eccles. writers), but the verb e@eAo8pyoxety is explained by Suidas, 
idio OeAjpart c€Bew 7d Soxodv. Epiphanius explains the name of the 
Pharisees : 61a 70 ddwpicpevous civar adrods ad tov dAwv Sid THV 
€Jeomreptocobpyceiav Tap adbrots vevopiopevyy (Haer.i. 16). Similar 
compounds, however, are frequent in Greek, as é@eAodovAcia (Plato, 
Conv. 184 C; Rep. 562 D); £Ochompdtevos, Thue. iii. 70. 2, where 
the Schol. explains : ap éavrod yevopevos Kal py Kedevobeis, K.T.d. 
The meaning of éJeAoOp. is therefore clear; it is “ self-imposed 
worship.” 

kal Tamewoppoctry, viz. what the false teachers called so; see 
ver. 18. Lightfoot supposes the force of é@eAo. to be carried on ; 
but this seems unnecessary. 

kal dperdia odpatos. “ And unsparing treatment of the body.” 
The substantive d@evdéa occurs in the definition of ehevbepia in 
[Plato] Def 412 D, ddedia ev xpijoe Kal &v Krnoel otoias. The 
verb adedety Biov occurs in Thue. ii. 43 ; ap. oopdrov in Lys. Or. 
fan. 253 £ ddedds expOvTo Tots is copacw eis THY KOWTYV 
owrypiav, Diod. Sic. xiii. 60. A frequent Latin rendering here 
was “ vexatio,” but Vulg. has “ad non parcendum.” .Augustine 
mentions both (Zp. 149). 
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After rare:voppootvy, T00 vobs is added in G de fg Vulg. Syr-Harcl., Hil. a/. 

kal before d@evdla is omitted by B m Origen (Latin transl. iv. 665), Hil. 
al, Lachmann and Lightfoot bracket it, the latter saying it should probably 
be omitted, é@ecdlg being then taken as an instrumental dative. 

aperdia is the spelling in §B*C DGL and most mss. 


odk év Tupf twl mpds TANcpovhy capxds. These words are among 
the most difficult in the Epistle. ‘The Greek commentators under- 
stand éy tu tut of the honour to be paid to the body (suggested 
by the preceding ddetdia odparos), and rAnop. THs o. Of the satisfac- 
tion of bodily appetites. 

This view has been adopted by many modern expositors, 
including Corn. a Lapide, Calvin, De Wette, and Scholefield. Estius 
expresses it thus: “Sentit apostolus sapientiam illam aut praecepta 
talia esse, per quae corpori debitus honor, pertinens ad expletionem, 
i. e. justam refectionem carnis, subtrahatur.” It is a decisive objec- 
tion to this interpretation that it assigns an impossible sense to 
aAnopovy, which is never used in the sense of moderate satisfac- 
tion, but always in that of “repletion” or “ excessive indulgence.” 
It is expressly so defined by Galen, Of. xv: p. 113 (quoted by 
Lightfoot), who says that not only physicians but the other Greeks 
apply the word paAdov wus... Tals trepBodrats THs ocuppéetpov 
awocorytos. Here, where it would stand in contrast to the asceticism 
of the false teachers, it would be particularly inappropriate. More- 
over, this view supposes odpé to be used in an indifferent sense as 
equivalent to oma, and that in a context in which it has just 
occurred with an ethical meaning. The change from camaros to 
gapkés can be explained only by the latter having an ethical 
meaning here as in ver. 18. 

Lightfoot (followed by RV. and Moule) adopts and ably 
defends the interpretation given by Conybeare (Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul), and before him by Sumner, viz. “ yet not really of any 
value to remedy indulgence of the flesh,” or more literally as RV. 
“but are not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh.” 
St. Paul “allows that this wAnopovy is the great evil to be checked, 
. . . but he will not admit that the remedies prescribed have any 
substantial and lasting efficacy.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious objection from the 
linguistic point of view. First, as to the meaning assigned to pds. 
It is, no doubt, often convenient to translate it “against”; but the 
idea of hostility or opposition is not in the preposition itself, which 
only means “with a view to,” “looking to,” etc., but in the words 
with which it is joined, as in Acts vi. 1, xxiv. 19; Eph. vi. 11. 

Lightfoot shows also that it is frequently used by Aristotle, and 
especially by Galen, after words denoting utility, etc., to introduce 
the object, to check or prevent which the thing is to be employed. 
Thus Aristotle, Hist. An. iii. 21, ovppéper mpds tas Siappoias: De 
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Respir. 8, Bonbet rpos ravrnv tiv pOopév: Galen, De Compos. 
Medic., Opp. Xi. p. 420, Tod Sovros ara rpos dAwrexias PartaxpwHcers : 
p. 476, Bpaxvrarny cxovre Svvapw ws mpds TO TpoKeimevov OvpTTwp. : 
and so very frequently. This use is very parallel (as Lightfoot 
indeed observes) to that of the English “for.” Compare “ good 
for a cold, for a hurt.” 

Here the sense of the preposition seems to be “ with reference 
to,” the object being a state or condition. On the other hand, if 
the object is a word signifying action or the production of an 
effect, “for” and zpds still signifying “ with reference to” can only 
suggest “with a view to (producing).” For example, “good for 
cutting, good for the satisfaction of thirst.” 

Hence it seems to follow that unless rAyopovy be taken in the 
sense of “a state of repletion,” which would be unsuitable, zpés 
tAnopovyy could only mean “ so as to produce 7A.” 

Secondly, as to the sense of év ry tvi, “of real value.” 
Lightfoot, after Wetstein, quotes Lucian, De Merc. Cond. 17, ra 
Kawa TOV brodnudtwy év TYsH Ti Kal éripedeia. €oriv, and Hom. //. 
ix. 319, ev 6 ij typ, «7.4. But in these and similar passages 
Tym means “ estimation,” not objectively “real value,” and év typ 
eivat is to be “in esteem,” not to be “of value.” Hence also the 
use of tyuy in the sense of “price.” Sometimes the two ideas, 
“estimation” and “value,” may approximate, as, indeed, our word 
“value” is sometimes incorrectly used as “valuation.” But here 
the interpretation in question supposes tyu7 to mean “ real value,” 
as opposed to mere “estimation.” No instance has been produced 
which would justify such a supposition. 

Thirdly, as to od... twi This can hardly mean “not any” 
in the sense of “none,” z.¢. oddeuia. tus means “aliquis,” not 
“ullus” (except in poetry). So here the Latin: “in honore 
aliquo.” 

The ovx« contradicts the combination ev ty rwi, implying that 
on the other side this had been said or assumed. Thus the words 
would mean: “not for some (supposed) tu%.” 

These last two objections are fatal to all interpretations which 
require ov« ev tiuy Twi to be understood as “ not of any real value.” 
Eadie regards Aoyov to tivé as participial, and joins éorw with zpds 
wX., which is very harsh. 

Alford connects zpos 7Anop. «.7.A. with SoyparilerOe, treating 
all between as parenthetical, and understanding ov« év tiny twi as = 
“not in any real honour done to the body.” ‘Why are ye suffer- 
ing yourselves to be thus dogmatised, and all for the satisfaction of 
the flesh,” for the following out of a didacxadla, the ground of 
which is in the dvovotc Oat id Tod vods THS GapKés, ver. 18. Then 
follow most naturally the exhortations of the next chapter, vz. 2, 5. 
To the objection that the antithesis presented by ovx év riysh rwvé is 
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thus not to €GeAobp. «.7.A. but merely to ddedia cdparos, he replies 
that “if the apostle wished to bring out a negative antithesis to 
these last words only, he could hardly do so without repeating the 
preposition, the sense of which is carried on to ddedig.”. This 
interpretation yields a very appropriate sense, and gives rwi its 
proper sense. But it is difficult to admit so long a parenthesis 
separating the verb from its qualification. It is not analogous to 
other Pauline parentheses. 

It remains that we take zy7 in the sense of “honour,” and 
mpos 7A. THs capxés as=“for the full satisfaction of the flesh.” 
The words suggest that the observation of such precepts was 
supposed to bring honour, and in contradicting this St. Paul with 
abrupt and sharp irony declares that the only honour would be such 
as satisfied the carnal nature, and that their boasted dgedia owparos 
was in very truth zAnopovy ris capkos: and this striking contrast 
explains the adoption of zAycpovy in this unusual sense. 

This is the view adopted by Soden and (nearly) by Meyer. 
Ellicott and Barry take a similar view of the connexion, but under- 
stand riuy as ‘ value.” 

Irl. 1-4. Ve must have a loftier aim ; ye have risen with Christ 
and your life ts hid with Christ in God. Seek therefore those things 
that are above, where He ts, seated at God's right hand. 

1. ei ody curnyépOnte TO Xpiotd. Not “if ye be risen,” AV., 
but “if ye were raised,”/viz. at the definite point of time when 
they became Christians, and were in baptism symbolically buried 
and raised again with Him, ch. ii. 12.// The death as a death from 
Ta OTOLXEla TOD KOopov is mentioned in ii. 20. «i does not express 
a doubt, but, as in ii. 20, the ground of an inference. 

Ta dvw {nrtetre, «7.4. There is no longer any direct reference 
to the precepts of the false teachers (as if rd el rijs yijs, ver. 2, 
were Ta epi Bpwudrwy Kal Huepwy, Theoph.). These have been cast 
aside as concerning only those living in the world, and the apostle 
rises into a higher region. /Your thoughts should be on things 
above, on spiritual things, and the precepts you have to follow 
concern moral conduct. /Compare “treasure in h ayen,” Matt. 
vi 20; 7d BpaBetov THs dvw KAnoews, Phil. ili. 14. Ky 

ot 6 Xpiotds éotw, K.T.A. eorw is not the copula: “where 
Christ is, seated,” etc. ‘Par enim illuc tendere studia curasque 
membrorum, ubi jam versator caput,” Erasm. 
=— 2, 74 dvw ppoveite. “Set your mind on the things above,” 
RV., an advance on ¢nretre. In the AV. “set your affection,” 
etc. The word “affection” was doubtless intended to bear the 
sense of “‘affectus,” “tendency or bias of the mind.” The 
bishops’ Bible had “affections.” The Vulgate has “ sapite,” 
“savour,” as Wyclif renders. We have the opposite state of mind 
in Phil. iii. 19, of rd. ewéyera ppovotvres,/ Compare Rom. viii. 5. 
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8. daeQdvere yp. Not “ye are dead,” as AV., but “ye died.” 
Conybeare, indeed, urges that the associated xéxpvmrat shows that 
the aorist is here used for the perfect; but this is erroneous. 
The aorist expresses what occurred at a particular moment in the 
past, while the perfect xéxpuara: expresses the resulting and now 
existing state. Nor does the nature of the verb @vjoxw preclude a 
rigorous translation, as even Ellicott suggests. True, in ordinary 
natrative, aréfave, “died,” implies, though it does not express, 
“is dead” ; but not so when there is reference to a possible after- 
life. Accordingly, Plato in the Pzaedo never confounds OvjoKew 
or dmrofavety with refvdvar. For example, p. 72 C, et drofvjoKor 
yey méyra, doa TOD Lhv petadd Bor, emreion O€ oe pévot €v TOUTH 
TO oxmpare 70. teOvedira Kal pn wahuy dvaBudoxorro dp ov ToAR 
ava-yKn TeAcuTavtTa wévTa TéOvavar Kal pndev inv; j TO TeOvavat having 
been defined in 71 C as the opposite of 76 Civ, while droOvjoxew 
was the opposite of évaBuioKxerOa, id. E. 

So Homer, //. w. 365, uses réOvahi with critical accuracy, not 
“die,” but “lie dead.” 

Here “are dead” would contradict ovvnyépOyre. They died, 
indeed, but at the same time rose again, and that to a life spiritual 
and heavenly. They were, indeed, vexpot 77 duaprig, but Cavres 7G 
@cg, Rom. vi. 11. 

i) Loh Spay, your true life, not merely your resurrection life. 
They are seated év tots érovpavious, Eph. ii. 4-6. 47 

kékputtat, ‘‘ Neque Christum neque Christianos novit mun- 
dus ; ac ne Christiani quidem plane seipsos,” Bengel. Compare 
Rom. ii. 29, 6 év 76 KpuTr@ “Iovdaios. 

4, dtav 6 Xpiotds havepwOh, 7) Loh Hpav. “When Christ shall 
be manifested, who is our life,” not “shall be manifested in the 
character of our life,” as Bengel and Eadie. C fe 6 éywv tov 
vidv exer Cov, 1 John v. 12. e is Himself the essence of the 
life ; cf. Gal. ii, 20; Phil. i. 21,/ The absence of dé or kai makes 
the expression more striking and vivid. Bengel ‘observes on this: 
“Sermo absolutus lectorem totum . . . repentina luce percellit.” 
For the transition to the first person cf. ii. 13. 

gavepotofar is used here with propriety instead of doxadvr- 
teoOa1, which does not so distinctly imply actual present existence. 

téte Kal Gpets ody att havepwycecbe év 86éy. Compare 1 John 
iii, 2, otOapev dre edv pavepwHy opoor aird é€oduefo, and Rom. 
Vili. 19, THY awoxdAupw Tov vidv Tod Mcod drexdéxerau: and on év 
Sof", Rom. viii. 17, va Kat cvvdofacbapev, and 18, tHv pédAAoveay 
ddfay arokaduPOjvas cis yuas. 

aa the reading ; 7yGv is read in BD*°K L most mss., Syr. (both), Boh., 
en. 
aay in 8CD* GP 17 47, Vulg. Goth. Arm. Eth. : 
juav was very likely to be substituted for ju on account of the pre- 
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ceeding budv and the following tuets. Tischendorf and Tregelles prefer 
budv; WH. and Lightfoot ju4v; and so Weiss. 

5-11. Sins to be destroyed, as well the more subtle sins of temper 
as the grosser ones of appetite. 

5. Nexpdoare ody. “ Make dead, therefore.” As ye died, and 
your true life is hidden, carry out this death to the world, and 
kill whatever is carnal i in you. 

rd péAn Ta ent tis yijs. Meyer understands by péAy the literal 
members, hand, foot, eye, etc. (Matt. v. 29), of course, taking the 
verb in an ethical sense. But this would be too strong a figure, 
and is not sufficiently supported by the passage in St. Matt. 
where the precept is not, as here, unqualified and absolute, and the 
verbs, moreover, are used in as literal a sense as the substantives. 
The whole precept there is symbolical, but the words have their 
natural sense. Besides, this interpretation of méAy makes the 
connexion with the following more difficult. It is more natural to 
explain the word by the idea of the “old man,” “In the copa THs 
capkés.” And this is suggested by the added qualification ra émt 
ths yns. The members spoken of are those which belong to the 
body as the instrument of the carnal mind. 

With the whole precept compare Gavarotdre: Rom. viii. 13, ei dé 
mvevpart Tas Takes TOV Twuatos Pavarodre Cyoere: and Gal. v. 24, 
of tov Xpicrod THv odpka eota’pwoav adv Tois wabypact Kal Tats 
erOvpiats, 

mwopvetav, x.t-A. Usually taken in apposition with pédy, either 
directly, as if zropveta, etc., were themselves called péAy, “ membra 
quibus vetus homo, i. e. ratio ac voluntas hominis depravata 
perinde utitur ac corpus membris,” Beza; “naturam nostram 
quasi massam ex diversis vitiis conflatam imaginatur;” Calvin ; or 
indirectly, ze. “when I say vexpooare 7a pédyn, I mean vexpwoate 
mopvelav, k.t.r., of which 7a péA7y are instruments.” On either view 
the apposition ‘of the instruments and the activities is extremely 
harsh, / Severianus (followed by many moderns) regards sin as the 
body of which the special sins enumerated are the members+7cGpa 
Kade THY Gpaptiav, As Kal TA péAn KatapiOmel ; but _ this only evades 
the difficulty. Alford regards the construction as an instance of 
that form of the double accusative where the first denotes the 
wh le, the second a part of it, as in woidy ce eros piyey Epos 

s6drrwv,—an explanation which does not touch the difficulty. 
Braithe thinks the body in question is the body of the Church. 

Lightfoot proposes to meet the difficulty by placing a colon 
after yjs. Then zopveiav, «7... will be viewed as prospective 
accusatives, which should be governed directly by some such word 
as dro0ecGe: but several dependent clauses interpose, and the last 
of these suggests incidentally a contrast between the past and the 
present, the thought of which predominating in the apostle’s mind 
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leads to a recasting of the sentence, vuvi 8& drdGcobe Kal duets 7a 
wdvra, Lightfoot illustrates this dislocation of the construction 
occasioned by the contrast of woré and viv by reference to i. 22, 
vovt dé droxarndAdyyre (or aroxaryhAagev): and 26, viv d& édave- 
po6y: and to Eph. ii. 1-5, cal tuds ... ev als moré . . . ev ols 
kal... wote... 6 8& Weds... Kal dvras Has... crvelwo- 
moinoev. This construction has been characterised as “ extremely 
difficult” ; but the difficulty is only of the same kind as that in the 
passages cited. ea 

After juav the Rec. Text adds dav, with 8* AC?D GHK LP most mss., 
Vulg. Goth. other versions, Chrys. a/. 

It is omitted by 8 BC* 17 67? 71, Clem. a. 

mwdQos is used by classical writers of any passive emotion. 
Thus, Aristotle distinguishes these three ev rH Wuyi yuwopeva: dn, 
e&es, Suvdpets. én he defines as ols érerou Hdovn 7) AVrn, including 
erOupia, Spy, etc. But it is specially used of a violent emotion or 
66 7 ” ’ 

passion.”/ 7 

In the other two places in which the word occurs in St. Paul 
it 1s defined by a genitive (7é0n drysias, Rom. i. 26; ev rade 
értOvpias, 1 Thess, iv. 5). Here the enumeration appears to pro- 
ceed from the more special to the more general, so that adOos 
probably means not specially “lustfulness.” Still less the wa6y 
azuysias of Rom. i. 26,—an interpretation which has no linguistic 
justification,—but generally “ passion,” as RV. Py 

émOupiay kaxjv. This includes all. evil longings, and so is 
wider than wdOos. idov, yevixOs TO wav cire’ wdvTa yap émibupia 
kaxy, Backavia, opyy, Avan, Chrys. ériuuia in the N.T. has a 
wide sense ; cf. John viii. 44; hence the necessity for caxyv. 

kal Thy wAeovegiav, K.t.A. See on Eph. iv. 19, v. 5. 

tts €or. “Seeing it is.” 

6. 8¢ &. This is undoubtedly the correct reading, but a few 
authorities (C* D*G) read dv’ o. 

épxetar 4) Spy Tod Ocod. After @eod, Rec. adds: émi rods viods 
THs dmeGeias, as in Eph. v. 6. 

The evidence for the addition is extremely strong, as they are contained in 
all manuscripts except B. In D, however, the words are written in a smaller 
character at the end of the line, an indication apparently that they were not 
present in its archetype. Of Versions the Sahidic omits them, and the Roman 
ed. of the Ethiopic. Clement 294 (mss.) and 531 quotes from vexpdécare to 
cod: but it would be unsafe to infer that his copy did not contain the 
addition; he may well have stopped short of it as not necessary for his 
purpose. : 

Ambrosiaster omits them in his text, but his comment appears to 
recognise them. 

With these exceptions the addition is supported by all MSS., Versions, 
and Fathers. Its genuineness would be certain were it not that the same 
words occur in the parallel passage Eph. v. 6. It is very credible that they 
were added from that place at a very early period. On the other hand, they 
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_ seem required to complete the sense; certainly without them the thought is 
not the same as in the parallel in Eph. In the one case the words are a 
general warning as to the consequence of these sins ; in the other a lesson is 
drawn from the example of others. The xai tpeis, ver. 7, seems to assume a 
previous mention of the unbelieving Gentiles. 


The evidence in favour of the omission being so slight, it may be con- 
sidered equally probable that the omission was accidental. The words are 
omitted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, WH., Alford, Weiss, and bracketed by 
Lachm, They are retained by Ellicott, Meyer, RV. (om. marg.). 


7. év ols kal Gpets meprenarnoaté wore, Ste éLfjre év toUTors. The 
reading rovros is certain, being that of SABC D* a/, airois is 
read in D°G KL, most mss., Chrys. Theodoret, a. 

If the doubtful words in ver. 6 are omitted, ots and rovrous are 
of necessity both neuter, and refer to the vices mentioned. If the 
words are retained, the pronouns may be both neuter, or the first 
masculine and the second neuter, or the first neuter, and the 
second masculine. To the last view, which is that of Huther and 
others, it may be objected, that ¢yv ev is never used in the N.T. of 
living amongst persons, while it is frequently used with things, & 
dpaptia, Rom. vi. 2; €v kdopm, li, 20; év capki, Phil. i. 22. So 
in classical writers, ev dpery, ev prrocodia, etc. Meyer, De Wette, 
Braune, and Ellicott take ofs as masc., rovrovs neuter. In favour 
of this seems to be the partial parallel, Eph. ii. 2, 3, ef rots viots 
THS ameOcias €v ols Kal Huets TavtTes aveotpapynuey Tore, a parallel 
which Ellicott thinks leaves no room for doubt. Of course, 
mepurarety ev would then be understood to denote not mere 
outward living amongst, but participation in a course of life. 

~} Alford and_Lightfoot argue that, independently of the rejection 
of the doubtful words, it is better to take ols as neuter, since 
mepirarety €v is most commonly used of things, not of~persons, 
especially in this and the companion Epistle, iv. 5, Eph. ii. 2, 10, 
iv. 17, v. 2. In 2 Thess. iii. 11, indeed, we have twas wepurarotv- 
tas ev duty araxtws: but the addition of drdxrws there makes the 
expression not quite parallel. So Eph. ii, 3 Lightfoot regards as 
not parallel on account of the addition <v rats ériOupiats ris 
capkos nav. But this addition does not affect the connexion of 
év ots dveorp. And Alford admits that, if the clause émi 7. vi. 7. 
am, is retained, this parallel goes far to decide the matter. 

ote eLfjre év tovtous, Z.¢. before ye died to the world ; ééjre being 
in contrast with dwe@dvere. The change of tense is to be observed, 
mepierarioare, aorist, because denoting single acts, é¢jre expressing 
the containing state. For-the difference in sense, compare Gal. 

_V. 25, cf CGpev rvevpart, rvedpate Kal orouyapev. “ Vivere et am- 
bulare inter se differunt, quemadmodum potentia et actus; vivere 
praecedit, ambulare sequitur,” Calvin. 

8. vuvi S¢, in contrast to the wore above. xat tueis, “ye also,” 
as well as other Christians. As in the former verse they were 
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compared with the heathen society from which they had separated, 
so here with the Christian society which they had joined. Holtz- 
mann strangely supposes the xaé to refer to the Christians ad- 
dressed in Eph. ii. 22. 

Ta mavra, “all of them,” aS that belongs to the old 
man. The asyndeton is thus less harsh than if 74 wavro be 
understood to be only retrospective (as Meyer, a/.). 

dmé0ecGe, “ put ye away.” 

épyyy, «.7.A. See on Eph. iv. 31. 

aicxpodoyla occurs in the N.T. here only,/ The connexion here 
shows that it means “abusive” rather than “filthy” language. 
It denotes the form in which the injurious BAacdypia find 
expression. Chrysostom takes it in the sense of “obscene talk ” 
(which he calls éynua opveias), and so many moderns; but the 
sins of uncleanness have been dealt within ver. 5, and the other 
substantives here regard want of charity. The word is used by 
Polybius, viii. 13. 8, in this sense of “abusive language,” % xara 
tav pidtwv aicypodoyia: cf. xxxi. 10. 4. The verb has a similar 
meaning in Plato, fe. iii. p. 395 E, xaxyyopotytds te kal Kkopw- 
Sotvras dAAHAOvs Kal aicxpodoyodvtas. Compare aicxpa érea, Hom. 
Lt. Y- 38. 

€x Tod oTdépatos Spay, not “ proceeding from,” but dependent 
on da7éGec0«, and belonging to both BAac¢. and aicxp. 

9. pi) Peddec0e eis GAAHAous. “ Do not lie towards one another.” 
eis does not express hostility, but direction. In Hist. Sus. 55 we 
have éWevoa cis THY GeavTod Wyxyv: but this is clearly not parallel. 

dmexduoduevor, «7.4. This may be understood either as 
“putting off,” ‘“exuentes,” Vulg., so as to form part of the 
exhortation, or “‘seeing that ye have put off.” The former view 
is adopted by Olshausen, De Wette, etc. Lightfoot also defends 
it, observing (1) that though both ideas are found in St. Paul, the 
imperative is the more usual; cf. Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. vi. 11, with 
ver. 14; 1 Thess. v. 8, vypopev evdvodpevor, k.7.. ; (2) that in the 
parallel, Eph. iv. 24, the “ putting on” is imperative; and (3) that 
the participles here are followed by an imperative, ver. 12. Gram- 
matically, there is no difficulty in thus understanding the aorist 
participle as synchronous with the present imperative. / The aorist 
would, in fact, express a thing done once for all, and would be 
better represented in Latin by an ablative absolute than by a 
present participle. Nevertheless, the other view (adopted by 
Theodoret, and amongst moderns by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott), 
according to which the participles contain the motive for the 
preceding exhortation (from déGeoGe), seems the more probable, 
first, because in what precedes there is nothing to correspond 
with évdvodpevor, as the Christian graces are not referred to; 
secondly, because ver. 11 does not fit in so well with an exhorta- 
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tion as with an argument; and thirdly, because the imperative in 
ver. 12 is introduced by ov. On drexdvodpevor see il. 11, 15. 

tov Tahatdy dvOpwrov. See Eph. iv. 22. 

10. kai évSucdpevor tov véov. In the parallel, Eph. iv. 24, it is 
évSvcacOat tov Kawov dvOp. véos, unlike xawvos, only expresses new- 
ness in point of time, but the idea of xasvorys is supplied by the 

= participle. 

SAS the result of évdicacPat tov véov dvO. is that Christ is ra 
mdvTa Kai év waow, and as the apostle speaks elsewhere of Xpucrov 
évdicacba, Gal. iii. 27, Rom. xiii. 14, some commentators infer 
that the véos dv@p. here is Christ jfand hence, again, that 6 wa)avos 
évOp. is Adam, whose image mef bear, 1 Cor. xv. 49. Ignatius, 
Eph. 20, has the expression «is tov xawvov avOpwrov “Incoty Xpiorov. 
If this had been the thought in St. Paul’s mind here, he would 
probably have expressed it more distinctly. It seems better, then, to 
rest satisfied with the interpretation of the “new man” as “the 
regenergte man formed after Christ.” The ultimate meaning is the 
same. vs 

dvakatvoupevoy, present participle, because although “ created ” 
once for all (xrwcO&7ra, Eph. iv. 24), its growth and development 
are continually going on. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 16, 6 éow ypdv 
[dvOpwiros] dvaxatvotror iuépa «al uépg, and the opposite, rov 
madaiov avOp. tov POepopevov, Eph. iv. 22. The ava does not 
suggest the restoration of the original state, but the contrast to 
that which has lately existed. 

dvaxawdw is not used by Greek authors, nor by the Sept., but 
dvaxawvi~w. The substantive dvaxaivwois (Rom. xii. 2; Tit. iii. 5) 
is also peculiar to the N.T. 

eis émiyvwow. ‘ Unto thorough knowledge.” Meyer connects 
this with the following words: “unto a knowledge which accords 
with the image of God,” z.e. which is in accordance with the Divine 
knowledge. But the Divine knowledge would hardly be set forth 
in this general way as an ideal to be attained; we should expect 
some limitation to moral or spiritual knowledge. It is more 
natural to connect xa’ cixéva with dvaxawy. and to supply the object 
of ériyvwous from the context, viz. the knowledge of God and the 
mystery of the gospel 1. 9, tva TANpwOATe THY emi-yywow Tod Oedr}- 
patos avrov, and il. 2, eis ériyvwow Tod pvornpiov, K.7.X. 

kat’ eixdva, k.t.\. To be connected with dvaxatvovpevov as above. 
An allusion to Gen. i. 26, 28. 

toi Ktloavros aitéy, 6 xrioas according to Chrysostom, a/. is 
Christ ; but 6 xrioasis always God, and so here especially, where the 
passage in Genesis is alluded to. adrdv is the new man, not rov 
dvOpwrov generally. Compare xriofévra in Eph. iv. 24, and kaw 
xtio.s, 2 Cor. 'v. 17. Soden, who interprets the “new man” of 
Christ, refers airdv to rov dvaxawovpevov. As Christ is the cixdy 
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of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4, Col. i: 1s, so Christians, when Christ is 
formed in them, become renewed after the image of God. 


——¥ Olshausen presses the designation of Christ as the eixwy of God, 


and accordingly interprets, “after the pattern of Him who is the 
Image of God.” But this does not agree with the allusion to 
Genesis. It is true the Alexandrian school interpreted the expres- 
sion in Genesis of the Logos, but only in a sense borrowed from 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas as 76 épxérumov wapdderypa, idea tov 
i8€wy 6 @cod Adyos : and this conception is certainly not in the spirit 
of St. Paul. Besides, the absence of the definite article before 
eixéva obliges us to take kar’ eixdva in its natural sense as “after 
the likeness of.” Those commentators who understand xara @ecdr, 
Eph. iv. 24, as=“‘after the likeness of,” of course understand the 
expression here as only a more precise definition. 

: Compare Gal. iii. 28. This & is not, as 


_) 11. omov odk evt 
} formerly used to be stated, a contraction of éveor, although it 


we, 


is often used in that sense; it is simply the longer form of the 
preposition év, with éore understood, as in mdpa, dva. The fact that 
év is used with it in 1 Cor. vi. 5 is not inconsistent with this, since 
the word came to be looked upon’as equivalent to eveort, That 
passage, however, shows that we are not to press here the idea of 
“impossibility,” odk ev ev Ypiv ovdeis copds. The word here 
simply states the objective. fact. 

The distinctions enumerated as abolished are first those of 
birth, involving national privileges ;/secondly, of legal or ceremonial 
standing (which might be gained by adoption) ; thirdly, those of 
culture ; and fourthly, of social caste. VG 

"EAAnv Kal “louSatos. In contrast with “Iovdatos, “EAXyy means 
simply “ Gentile” ; and, indeed, even to the present day the Jews 
sometimes speak of other nations as Greeks. 

mepitop Kal dxpoBuotia. Abstract for concrete. This clause 
and the former have special reference to the padacie tendency of 
the heretical teachers. 

BdpBapos, properly one who did not speak Greek (probably 
with the idea of talking “ gibberish.” Strabo explains it as onomato- 
poetic.) Hence the Greeks applied the term to all other nations. 
Even the older Roman poets (as Plautus) used the term of them- 
selves ; but later writers excluded the Romans from the class 
“barbari,” and even included them under the term “EAAnves 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 8). 

- Lightfoot quotes a striking passage from Professor Max Miller : 
“Not till that word darbarian was struck out of the dictionary of 
mankind, and replaced by é7other, not till the right of all nations 
of the world to be classed as members of one genus or kind was 
recognised, can we look even for the first beginnings of our science 
(of language). . . . This change was effected by Christianity ” 
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(Lectures on the Science of Language, 1st Ser. p. 81. The whole 
passage is too long to cite). 

XxdOys. The natural antithesis to BdpBapos would be “EAAny 
cf. Rom. i. 14); but as that has already been used the apostle 
substitutes for an antithesis a climax, for the Scythians were 
regarded as “barbaris barbariores,” Bengel. The earlier Greek 
writers, indeed, on the principle “‘omne ignotum pro magnifico,” 
described them as etvoyor (Aesch. Frag. 189); but Josephus says 
they are Bpaxd trav Onpiwy Siadépovtes (contra Ap. ii. 37). Cicero 
uses a climax similar to that before us, “ quod nullus in barbaria, 
Quis hoc facit ulla in Scythia tyrannus?” (/z Pisonem, viii.). The 
word 2xv6ys was used of any rough person, like our “Goth.” This 
clause has reference, perhaps, to the stress laid by the Gnostic 
teachers on their yvéots. 

Soddos, eXedMepos. There was a special reason for St. Paul’s 
thoughts being directed to the relation of master and slave, in the 
incident of Onesimus’ conversion and return to his master. 

awdvta, and ta wdvta are very frequently used by classical 
writers as predicates of persons. Wetstein on 1 Cor. xv. 28 quotes 
many examples. One or two may suffice here. Dem, De Cor. 
Pp. 240, mavr éxelvos jv aidrois!: cont. Ariston, p. 660, mavta jv 
“Adé€avSpos ; Lucian, De Morte Peregr. 11, mpopyrys kat Evvaywyevs, 
Kal Ta mévra povos adros dy. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated, kindness, love, forgiveness, in 
which God's forgiveness of us ts to be the pattern ; mutual teaching 
and admonition, and in everything thankfulness, everything being 
done tn the name of Jesus Christ. 

12. évddcacbce ody, having put on the new man, put on also 
these virtues. 

ws ékNextot tod cod. Cf. Rom. viii. 33; Tit.i.1. In St. Paul 
kAytot and éxdexrol, KAjows and éxAoyy (Rom. xi, 28, 29), are 
coextensive, as indeed they seem to be in other N.T. writers 
(cf. Rev. xvii. 14) except the Gospels, where «Ayroé and ékXexroe 
are distinguished (Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31 a/). ads éxAexrot has a 
significant connexion with what precedes, since the é«doy7 is 
presupposed in what is said in wz. 10, 11. 

Gytor kat hyamnpevor are best taken as predicates of éxéxror, 
which with and without rod} @cod is used in several places as a 
substantive. 


kal is om. by B 17 Sah., and Lightfoot brackets it, thinking that the 
sentence gains in force by the omission ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 6, 


omhdyxva oixtippod. “ A heart of compassion.” ovAayyve, like 
“viscera,” denoted especially the nobler inward parts, hearv, uver, 
and lungs, and figuratively the seat of the emotion, as we use the 
word “heart.” 
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The singular oixrippod is supported by very preponderant 
authority. 

xpnotétynta, cf. Eph. ii. 7. 

tamewoppootvy. Eph. iv. 2, mpavtyta paxpoOupiay, tid. 

13. dvexdpuevor dAAHAwy, 27d. 

kat xapifduevor éautots. For the variation from daAAjAwv to 
éavrots, see Eph. iv. 32. _The latter word marks more strikingly 
than eee would the correspondence with 6 xvpios éxapiocaro 
bp. 

poppy, noe found elsewhere in the N.T. nor in Sept. or Apocr. 
In classical writers éyev poudyy is frequent. “Quarrel” of the 
AV, is an archaism, 

KaQas Kat 6 Kuptos éxapicato Spiy. To be connected with the 
following words, ovrw kai ipets (as RV.), supplying, therefore, not 
xapilopevor, but xapileorGe (Eavrois). Assuming, as is probable, that 
6 Kvpios=6 Xpiords, this is the only place where Christ is 
directly said to forgive (see on ii. 13) In the parallel in Eph. 
iv. 32, the subject is 6 @eds év XpiorG. Meyer remarks that the 
very frequent 7) xdpis Tod Kupfov 7#udv corresponds with the present 
expression. It is perhaps pressing the technical sense of Kvpuos 
too much to suppose, with Lightfoot, that it suggests the duty of 
fellow-servant to fellow-servant, recalling the lesson of the parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant, Matt. xviii. 27 ; compare below, iv. 1. 
It must be observed that the xaOs has reference only to the fact 
of forgiveness, not to the manner of its exhibition in the death 
of Christ (as Chrys. Theoph. a/.). 

The reading cannot be regarded as certain. For 6 xtpios are A B D* 
G 213 defg Vulg. Pelag. 

For 6 Xpiorés, N2° C DPC K LP almost all mss. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. 
Eth. Arab. (Bedwell), Clem. Chrys. Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Theodoret, a/. 
n* has 6 Oeds, while 17 Arm. have 6 Oeds év Xpicr@. Augustine also has 
the latter reading in one place (Z/. 148), but in another 6 Kupuos. 

It is suggested, on the one hand, that Xpuorés has been substituted (as in 
other places) as an interpretation of Kvpuos, especially as it occurs in Eph. 
iv. 32 (but not in the same connexion); and, on the other side, it has been 
suggested that Kupcos originated in an attempt at conformation with the 
passage in Eph. 

Lachmann, Treg. WH. Alford, Meyer, Lightfoot, RV. Weiss read 
Kiptos. Tisch. Ellicott read Xpurrds, to which RV. and WH. give a place 
in the margin. 

14. émt maor 8é todTos. “ And over all these,” the figure of 
clothing being retained, as the verb éevdvoace has still to be 
carried on. 

8 éotw. The pronoun is not without difficulty. The illustra- 
tions cited by Lightfoot from Ignatius are hardly parallel, om. 
4, aprov @cod Oédw, 6 éorw oap& Xpiorod: Magn. 10, véav Ciunv 
6 éoTw “Inoots Xpicrés. In these cases the words following 6 
éorw are an explanation of the words preceding, and 6 éorw =“ id 
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est,” or “by which is to be understood.” So in Mark xii. 42, Aerra 
dv0, 6 éort KodpdyTys: XV. 42, TapacKkevy, 6 éore mpooaBBarov, In 
none of these cases does 6 éorw, «.t.’. predicate a property or 
character of the antecedent. In order that the present instance 
should be parallel, r. dyéryv and otvé. r. re. should change places. 
Eph. v. 5 is nearer, rAcovéxtys, 8 éorw cidwdoAdrpys, and Ign. 
Trall. 7, dvaxricacbe éavtovs ev ricte 6 éotw cip§ Tod Kupiov: yet 
neither are these quite parallel. «idwAoAdzpys is not, indeed, an 
explanation of the word zAcovéxrys, but it expresses his true 
character. Probably the form of expression is to be accounted 
for by the figure. ovvdecpos, «.7.4., explains the view taken of 
dydanv when él maou rovrow is applied to it. An alternative is 
to suppose the antecedent to be 76 éevdvcacGou tiv dydarnv: and so 
Huther and Soden. But this certainly does not suit the sense so 
well. 

atvdeopos THs TedetdtyTos. Love binds the virtues into a 
harmonious whole, not as if they could exist without it for it 
might be called by a different figure—the root of all; but the 
figure of clothing here adopted required that its relation to the 
other virtues should be put in a different aspect. dvra éxeiva, 
says Chrysostom, atry cvadiyye dep ay eirys ayabov, tavrns 
drovans ovdév éotw, &AG Suappet, to which Theoph. adds tzdxpuces 
5 
ovTa. 

THs TeAerdTyTos. AS it is the ovvdeo~os here that makes all 
perfect, the genitive comes rather under the head of the possessive 
than of the objective. Lightfoot seems to take the latter view, 
explaining “the power which unites and holds together all those 
graces and virtues which together make up perfection.” This not 
only involves a very questionable meaning of reAedrys, as if=7a 
THv TeAcLdTHTA wovodvra, Chrys., but gives an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the function of dyarn. 

Wetstein quotes from Simplicius, in Zgzcr, p. 208 A, a strikingly 
parallel expression of the Pythagoreans: xadés of Iv uyopetor 
mepiaoas tov dddwv dperdv thy pidrdav eripwv Kai civdeopov airiy 
Tacov TOV apeTav Edeyov. 

Grotius, Erasmus, Estius and many others take the genitive 
to be one of quality, “the perfect bond,” which is not only feeble, 
but leaves cvvdeo0s undefined. Bengel, De Wette, Olshausen, 
ad, understand by ovvdeopos the “totality,” as in Herodian, iv. 
12. II, Tava Tov o. Tay émoToAGy, “the whole bundle of letters.” 
But there is no instance of ovvdeopos being used figuratively in 
this sense ; nor does it agree with the context, in which dydzvy is 
represented as put on émi waov, not to say that it would require | 
the article. In Eph. iv. 3 the gen. after ovvderpos is one of 
apposition. 

For tedevéryros D* Gd eg and Ambrosiaster have évérnzos. 
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‘15. Kat 4 eipqvy Tod Xpiotod. The peace of Christ is the peace 
which He gives and has left to His Church, eipyvyv tiv éeuny 
diSwpe tuiv, John xiv. 27. But it is Christ’s peace in another 
sense, as the peace which belongs to His kingdom by virtue of 
His sovereignty ; compare the expression, “the King’s peace.” 
The immediate reference here is not to the inward peace of the 
soul, but to peace one with another, as the context shows. But 
it cannot be limited to this, the moment the words are uttered or 
heard they suggest the other reference. 

BpaBeuérw, only here in N.T.; see on xataBpafevéro, ii. 18. f 
As there observed, Bpafedw had dropped, for the most part, the 
reference to a contest, and was used of deciding or governing in 
general. Josephus, Azz. iv. 3. 2, uses it as synonymous with 
dvotxetv ; Moses, in his prayer, says: wdavta of mpovoia duoiKetras, 
Kal pndev avtoparws, dAda Kata BovAnow BpaBevdpevoy tiv onv 
eis TeAOs épxerar. Again, 7b. BpaBedwv dpovotay kat eipyvyv. Philo, 
Quis Rer. Div. i. p. 494 A, od Oavpaordv de wap aAnfeia 
BpaBevovcn. 

The transition of meaning is exactly parallel to that of the 
Latin “arbitrium,” which from meaning the sentence of an 
arbitrator comes to signify ‘will and pleasure.” “‘Jovis nutu et 
arbitrio caelum terra mariaque reguntur,” Cic. pro Rosc. Amer. c. 
45. Obtinere arbitrium rei Romanae,” Tac. Amz. vi. c. ult. 

Hence there is no necessity to insist on the idea of a contest 
of opposing parties, and the attempt to introduce it by reference 
to a conflict of motives, etc., really forces on the text more than 
is suggested by it. Chrysostom carries this to an extreme, orddzov 
évdov érolnoev ev Tois Aoywpots, Kal dyava Kai a6Anow Kal Bpa- 
Bevrnv. 

The sense then appears to be, “‘let the peace of Christ be the 
ruling principle in your hearts.” 

év Tais KapStais Guay. In order that this principle may govern 
your actions and your words, it must first govern in your hearts. 


Xprorod is the reading of §* A B C* D* G P 37 47, Vulg. Syr. (both), Boh. 
Sah, Arm. Eth. 

@cod is in §°C? D°K L 17, Goth. As % elpjvn 709 Geo occurs in Phil. 
iv. 7, the substitution of Qeod for Xporod is readily accounted for. The 
latter is clearly more suitable to the present context, since elpjvn Tod Ocod 
could not well be understood of anything but our peace with God. In Phil. 
iv. 7, A has Xpucro8. Bengel and others who defend the reading Ocof here, 
suppose Xpio7oo to have come in from 13 or 16. 


eis iv kat éxdnOyte. ‘This is nearly equivalent to “for to that 
we were also called.” Comp. 1 Cor. vil. 15, év «ipyvy KéxAnkev 
Heas 6 eds, 
év évt odpatt. Not=els €v capo, but expressing the result of 
their calling ; they are so called that they are in one body. It is 
19 
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on the fact that this is their present condition that the stress is 
placed. As there is one body, there should be one spirit; cf. 
Eph. iv. 3, 4, Typetv ryv évornta Tod mvevparos ey TH GwvdéopYH Tis 
eipnvns, “Ev odpa Kat ev tvedpa, «7. 

kat edxdproror yiveobe. “ And become thankful.” Thankfulness 
for this calling is the strongest motive for the preservation of the 
peace to which they were called. The mention of this leads on to 
what follows. -yiveo@e is used because the ideal is not yet reached. 
eixdpioros does not occur elsewhere in N.T. It is not uncommon 
in classical writers, both in the sense “thankful” and “ pleasant” 
(so usually of things). It occurs once in Sept., and then in the latter 
sense, Prov. xi. 16, yuvy) edxdpiotos. Some commentators take it 
here in the latter sense (cf. Eph. iv. 32, xpyorot). So Jerome, 
Beza, a Lapide, Olshausen, Reiche; “in mutuo vestro commercio 
estote gratiosi, amabiles, comes . . . qua virtute pax et concordia 
saepe servantur,” Reiche. This sense is certainly not inappropriate ; 
and in favour of it it may be observed that the duty of thankful- 
ness is brought in as the final exhortation in ver. 17. 

16. 6 Adyos tod Xpiotod. In 1 Thess. i. 8, iv. 15 St. Paul has 
6 Adyos Tod Kvupiov, but more usually 6 A. rod cod. The change 
here is probably owing to the apostle’s purpose of exalting the posi- 
tion of Christ, which is characteristic of this Epistle. The gen. may 
be either objective, as in etayyéAvov Xpiorod, or subjective (as most 
comm.), “the word delivered by Christ.” It is generally under- 
stood as=the gospel, but Lightfoot interprets it as denoting “the 
presence of Christ in the heart as an inward monitor. Comp. 
1 John ii. 14, 6 Adyos rod Oeod ev tyiv péver, with 7d, i. 10, 6 Adyos 
aitod otk éorw év tiv: and so perhaps Acts xviii. 5, ovveixero 7d 
Adyw (the correct reading).” Probably the “teaching of Christ” 
generally is meant; and so apparently Chrysostom, tovreotw, 7 
didackaria, 7a Sdypara, %) wapaivects, See on Lk. viii. 11. 

év butv. Not “among you,” which would not agree with the idea 
of “indwelling.” Yet it cannot well be understood of each in- 
dividual, as if referring to the faith and knowledge of each. Since 
the context speaks oforal communication one with another, é& 
juiv then means, probably, “in you as a collective body.” This is 
not the same as “among you.” \ a 

thouciws. The fulness of this indwelling exhibits itself in the 
following words. in 

év ré0y copia. Lightfoot joins these words with the foregoing, 
comparing for their position ch. i. 9 and Eph. i. 8, which, however, 
determine nothing. He thinks this connexion is favoured by the 
parallel in Eph. v. 18,19; but this only decides that waApots, «.7.A.; 
are to be connected with the preceding words. On the other 
hand, it may be observed that évorxeirw is already qualified by 
mAovoiws, which emphatically stands at the end. Ch. i. 28 is 
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strongly in favour of the connexion with the following, voverotyres 
mavto. avOpwrov Kat diddoxovres mévta avOpwrov év macy codia. 
Here the correspondence in meaning is surely of more weight than 
the position of the words, which precede in the one case as appro- 
priately as they follow in the other. 

On S8doKovtes and vouletodvtes comp. i. 28 ; and on Yadpois, 
k.7.A., Eph. v. 18. Here as there the reference does not appear 
to be exclusively or chiefly to public worship, for mutual instruc- 
tion is what is prescribed. 


«at both before and after tuvas is omitted by SABC* D* FG, det g 
Vulg. (best mss.) Syr-Pesh. Goth. ai. 
. It was much more likely to be added than omitted erroneously, and the 
omission is quite Pauline. 


év [74] xapite. 


Tq is inserted in K° B D G 672, Chrys. comm. 
Omitted in § AK L (to which we may perhaps add C, in which ev xape 
is written but expunged by dots above and below), Chrys. text. 


The reading with the article is adopted by critical editors 
generally, but Reiche argues strongly in favour of the omission. 
If it is read there are two interpretations possible, for xd¢pus may 
mean either the Divine grace, or thanksgiving. The former meaning 
is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, etc. For # ydpus 
=the grace of God, compare ch. iv. 18, 7 xdpus we” dyav: Acts 
XViiil. 27, Tots wemiorevKdcr Sid. THs xdpiTos: 2 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. v. 4; 
Eph. iv. 7; Phil. i. 7, cvyxowwvovs pov tis xdpitos. It must, 
however, be admitted that none of these passages is parallel to the 
present. In all of them 7 xdpis is spoken of as something con- 
ferred, and therefore can only be 7 x. rod @eod. It is different 
here, where the readers are directed to do something év 77} xdpurt. 

Hence the other interpretation, “with thankfulness,” which is 
that of Anselm, De Wette, Bleek (omitting 77), Soden, seems 
preferable. For xdpis in this sense see 1 Cor. x. 30, ei 8& eyo 
xdpire peréxw, where the apostle himself interprets ydpure in the 
following clause: imép ob eyo edxapicrd. The article is sufficiently 
accounted for by the reference to the previous edyapicro’. Meyer, 
on the supposition that xdpis is understood as “thanksgiving,” 
would interpret the article as meaning “ that which is due.” 

It is not a valid objection to this view of xdpus that the idea of 
thanksgiving is introduced in the next verse ; on the contrary, the 
precept there is an extension of this one ; what is here said of 
singing is there said of everything. 

Theophylact’s interpretation is different ; he takes xapes in the 
sense “venustas,” “ pleasingness,” pero. Xdpuros kal ydovis mVveU- 
pLaTiKys domep yep 74 avOpdrwa, gopara xXapw ex ew Soxodvotv, €l Te) 
rvevpaticyy, orw Ta eta, TvevpariKyy ; SO also Bengel. Compare 
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for this use of xapis Ps. xlv. 3, eSexv0n xapis ev xeiAeot cov ; Eccles. 
X. 12, Adyou orduaros copot xapis; Luke iv. 22, eOavpaloy emt rois. 
Adyous THs xdprros; also ch. iv. 6, 6 Adyos tiv mwavrore ev xdpure. 
Compare also Demosth. p. 51 (iil. i. 38), 7 Tav Adywv xdpis, and 
so in classical writers frequently. Reiche, adopting this interpreta- 
tion, remarks: “recte et perspicue év xdpure gdovres ii dicuntur, qui 
carmina sacra cantant et modulantur venuste, decore, suaviter, ita 
ut etiam cultioribus et pulchri sensu praeditis placeant.” To the 
objection that the following words show that the apostle is speaking 
of silent singing in the heart, he replies by defending the reading ev 
TH Kxapdia and interpreting it as = “‘ex animo, ze. non ore tantum 
sed etiam cum animi assensu,” a questionable sense of év 77 
kapdia tuav. See on Lk. iv. 22 and Rom. i. 5. 

In conformity with the connexion assigned to év rdon codia, év 
TH xXdpere is to be joined to what follows. Lightfoot naturally takes 
it with the preceding. 

adovtes €v Tals Kapdiats pay. These words may either specify 
another effect of the evoucety, «.7.d. (Alford, a/.), or they may denote 
the inward disposition which was to accompany the d.ddexKovres, 
k.7.A. If 77 xdpire is understood as above, the latter view would 
be the more suitable (Soden). It is preferred apart from that by 
Lightfoot. 


év rais xapSlas is supported by preponderant authority, SA BCD*G, 
defg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

éy rq xapdia is supported by D°K L most mss., Eth., Clem. Ephr. 
Theodoret. Compare Eph. v. 19, where the singular appears to be’ the 
genuine reading. ‘The singular here, as the plural there, is probably due to 
an attempt to harmonise Eph. and Col. 


. 7@ Oe@ is the reading of § ABC*D*G 17 47 67? a/., dfg Vulg. Sah. 
Syr. (both), Arm., Clem. a/. 
T~ Kuply is that of C? D? K L most mss., Goth. Boh., Ephr. Theodoret, ad. 
(Chrys. varies). This, again, is harmonistic, the parallel in Eph. having 7@ 
Kvuplw without variation. 


17. kai wav 5 tT édv mrovfre é€v Ady % év oyw. A nominative 
absolute. Comp. Matt. x. 32, ras ody doris duodoyjoe . . . d410- 
oyjow Kayo év aitd: Luke xii. 10. As wav would become the 
object in the following clause, it is replaced by réyra. 

mdvra. We might supply to this zovodvres, parallel to the other 
participles ; but it is much better to supply oveire, especially as 
ebxapicrodvres is subordinate. 

év évépat. Kupiou “Inood. Comp. Eph. v. 20. “In the name 
of” here means, not “calling on for aid,” as Chrys. etc., nor “in 
honorem,” as Jerome, but in the spirit which regards Christ as all 
and in all, the spirit which belongs to those who bear Hisname. “Ut 
perinde sit, ac si Christus facigt, ver. 11 [this is too strong] vel certe, 
ut Christo omnia pobetis7 Qui potest dicere; Hoc in tuo, Jesu 
Christe, nomine fect, is cee actionem suam Christo probat,” Bengel. 
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There is here another difference of reading. 

Kuplov "Ingod is the reading of BD°K 17 37 most mss., f. Amiat. Tol. 
Goth. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. 

"Inood Xpiorob, ACD*G g. 


Kuptov "Inco Xpirod, 8, de Vulg. (Clem.), Field, a/, Syr. (Harcl.), Sah. 
Boh. Eth. 


Before warpl, cal is added in DG K Land nearly all mss., defg Vulg. 
Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. (cf..Eph. v. 20). It is absent from % ABC, Sah. 
Boh, Syr. (Harcl.), Eth. Goth. 


18-IV.1. Special precepts for the several relations of life, the 
motive being in each, that what ts done ts done “in the Lord,” 
18. ai yuvaixes, k.t.4. Comp. Eph. v. 22. 


iStous, prefixed in Rec. Text to dvdpdow, has but slight support, and has 
probably come from Eph. v. 22. 


as dvixev, imperfect, as often in Greek writers with similar 
verbs. Comp. Eph. v. 4, &@ ot« dvqjxev: Acts xxli. 22, od yap 
Kabnkey avtov nv. It is not implied here that the duty has not 
hitherto been rightly performed, but only that the obligation existed 
previously. 

The use of the past tense in the English “ought ” is not quite 
parallel, since the present ‘‘ owe” cannot be used in this sense. 

€Vv Kupig is to be joined with dvjKev, not with trotdocecbe: see 
ver. 20, eiddpeorov éorw év Kupiw, “for those who are in the 

Lord.” 

19. ot dvBpes, k.T.X. = Eph. v. 25. 

ph mxpatverde. “ Become not embittered, ” or rather, as this 
would seem to imply a lasting temper, ‘show no bitterness.” 
The word occurs frequently in classical writers, Plato has (Legg. 
731 D), tov Oupov Tpavvewv K. [2 dxpaxohotvra, yovatiKeiws TuKpauvo- 
pevov, SiateAciv: Pseudo-Dem. 1464, pndevi pyre muxpaiver Oa pare 
pvnouaxeiy. The adjective aupés is used by Euripides in a 
strikingly illustrative passage, Helen, 303, Srav méous mixpos éw7 
yovaiki . . . Oavely Kpdroror. Plutarch observes that it shows 
weakness of mind when men mpos ybvata Stamixpatvovrat, Philo 
uses mixpaiverOa. of just anger. De Vita Moysis, ii. pp. 135, 20, 
and 132, 34. The word would seem, then, to correspond more 
nearly with the colloquial “cross” than with “ bitter.” 

20. 1a téxva, x.t.A. See Eph, vi. 1. Disobedience to parents 
is mentioned as a vice of the heathen, Rom. i. 30, xara wdvra. 
There would be no propriety in suggesting the possibility in a 
Christian family of a conflict between duty to parents and duty to 
God. 

eddpeorov. There is no need to supply rd @ed ; the adjective 
is taken absolutely, like rpood.A7 in Phil. iv. 8, and is sufficiently 
defined by év Kvpivw. In Rom. xil. 2 eddpecrov seems also to be 
absolute, 76 OeAnpa Tod cod 76 dyalov Kal eddp. kai Tédevor,, 
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The Rec. Text has, instead of év Kuplw, r@ Kupiw, with many cursives, 
Boh. Eth., Clem. a/, ; 

év Kuplw is the reading of all the uncials, most cursives, and versions. 

The Rec. arose from a desire to give a dative to evdpearor. 


21. ph épebitere. “ Do notirritate.” The verb means to “excite, 
provoke,” not necessarily to anger, or in a bad sense ; and in 2 Cor. 
ix. 2 it is used in a good sense. ‘ : 


There is another reading, mapopylfere, very strongly supported, being 
read in SAC D* GK L av. Euthal. (Tisch. cod.), Theodoret (cod.), Theoph. 

épeOifere is read in B D>* K, most mss., Syr. (both, but Harcl. marg. has 
the other reading), Clem. Chrys. 

mapopyivere occurs in the parallel Eph. vi. 4 (with no variety), and to this 
is obviously due its introduction here. 


iva ph d0updow. ‘That they may not lose heart.” “ Fractus 
animus pestis juventutis,” Bengel. A child frequently irritated by 
over-severity or injustice, to which, nevertheless, it must submit, 
acquires a spirit of sullen resignation, leading to despair. 

22. ot Soddo1, k.7.A. Comp. Eph. vi. 5 ff. Here it is observ- 
able that the duties of masters and slaves occupy nearly twice as 
much space as those of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
together. The circumstance is perhaps explained by the incident 
of Onesimus, a Colossian, who was now returning to his master, 
Philemon, in company with the bearer of the Epistle. 

oBovpevor tov Kuprov, z.¢. the one Lord and Master, contrasted 
with trois kata odpxa Kvpiows. Observe that these words are not 
preceded by ws, whereas dvOpwrdpecxor is. It is taken for granted 
that they fear the Lord. 


év dp0adpoSovdelats, the plural is read with § C K L most mss., Clem. 
Theodoret, Oecum., Syr-Harcl. 

ABDG, @Z., Boh. have the singular. Chrysostom varies. 

Kuptoy is the reading of S* ABC D* GL ad, fg Amiat. Fuld. Syr. (both), 
Arm., Clem. Chrys. a/. 


Qedv is read in &° D° K most mss., d Goth. Boh., Theodoret. This read- 
ing spoils the contrast. 

23. 8 éav woujte. This is the correct reading, with N* A BC (D* G) 17 
al,, Old Lat. Vul. Goth. Boh. Arm. etc. (D* G have dy» for édv). 

The Rec. Text has kal ray 8 7 édv, with D> K L most mss., Syr. (both), 
Theodoret, Chrys. (without cat). This reading obviously comes from ver. 17. 


€x uxis. Eph. vi. 6. peta edvotas. My pera Sovdrkis avayys, » 
GAG pera éEXevfepias Kat mpoatpécews, Chrys. 

épydteoGe. “Do the work.” Not used as particularly appropriate 
to slaves, but because the things done are épya. 

as 74 Kuptw, «7.4. Eph, vi. 7, 24, dad Kupiov. Lightfoot notes 
the absence of the article here, while it is studiously inserted in 
the context, vv. 22-24. In the parallel in Eph. the preposition is 
mapa. Some commentators and grammarians distinguish the two 
prepositions as expressing respectively the immediate (zapd) and 
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the ultimate source ; but this distinction is untenable. See Light- 
foot on Gal. i. 12. 

24, thy dvtamddocw. ‘The full recompense.” The word is 
frequently used both in the Sept. and in classical writers, but not 
elsewhere in N.T. 

Tis KAnpovoptas. Genitive of apposition, the reward which con- 
sists in the inheritance. There is a special point in the word, 
inasmuch as slaves could not be inheritors of an earthly possession. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 15-17 ; Gal. iv. 1-7. 

TO Kuplw XpiotG Soudevete. ydp, which in the Rec. Text is 
inserted after 7G, must be rejected. 


In favour of the insertion are D°°K L most mss., Syr. (both), Arm. Goth. 

For the omission, § ABC D* 17 a/., Vulg. Copt. Euthal. (Tisch. cod.). 
It was clearly added to make the connexion easy. Gd and Ambrosiaster 
have rod xuplov (Gv "Inood) Xpicrob @ SovAevere, but d and Ambr, omit the 
words in brackets. 


yép being omitted, the verb is best taken as imperative, “To 
the Master Christ do service.” The combination Kvpuos Xpuords 
is not to be taken in the technical sense as=the Lord Jesus 
Christ, a use to which there is no parallel. In Rom. xvi. 18, 
where we have 73 Kupiw jpav Xpiord, some MSS. omit qpév : but 
its genuineness is beyond question. In 1 Pet. ili, 15 Kvpuoy is 
predicate of rov Xpioréy. This suggests that we should take 
Kvpiw here as relative to dovAevere. The sentence is not so much 
a summary of what precedes as an introduction to the fresh 
point added in ver. 25 ; Lightfoot. 

Lightfoot takes dovAevere as indicative, on the grounds, first, 
that the indicative is wanted to explain the previous dd Kupéov 
(but is it?); and, secondly, that the imperative would seem to 
require ws 7H Kvupiw, as in Eph. vi. 7. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he adds, see Rom. xii. 11, 76 Kupiw Sovdcdtovres. If the 
interpretation above given is correct, és is rightly absent, and in 
any case the indicative would be very abrupt and unconnected. 
Moreover, with this view the connexion of ver. 25 (ydp) would be 
hardly intelligible. Lightfoot passes it over in silence. 

25. 6 yap &ducGv kopretrar 5 HSikynoev, kal obk EoTt TpocwrOAN pia. 
The first clause is, of course, a general maxim, but the application 
here chiefly intended appears from the words ov« éore mpocw- 
moAnwia, which presuppose that the person punished is one higher 
in position. 6 ddudy, also, is much more suitable to the master 
than the slave ; and this. view is further confirmed by the mention 
of 76 dékasov in iv. 1. Hence 6 dducdév in the present case is the 
master, and the words dre designed to encourage the slave to 
regard himself as the servant of Christ, and as such not to be 
disheartened by unjust treatment, knowing that before the final 
tribunal there will be no respect of persons. So Theodoret, xy 
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py tdxnTe dyabdv évtaroddcewy mapa Tod deorérov, orl SuxaroKpirijs 
3s ok oid SovAoV Kal Seamdrov Siahopav, GAAG Sixaiav ciapeper THv 
Widov. But Chrys. Bengel, and others suppose the ddicav to be 
the slave. ‘“Tenues saepe putant, sibi propter tenuitatem ipsorum 
esse parcendum. Id negatur,” Bengel; cf. Lev. xix. 15. It must 
be observed, however, that some of those who adopt this view 
have had before them the reading 6 dé aducdv (so Chrys.). 

Erasmus, Lightfoot, and many others (following Jerome) sup- 
pose both masters and slaves to be referred to, as in Eph. vi. 8. 
On the other hand, 2. ver. 9, tporwroAnyia obk gore wap aird, is 
said with respect to the masters only. 

»kowretrat. ‘Shall be requited for”; cf. Eph. vi. 8, and for 
TpocwmoAnw ia, 20. 9. 

AStknoev, The tense is past, from the point of view of the time 

referred to in xopwetrau. 
For the reading the authorities are : 
For ydp, SA BC D*G 17 a/., Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. Boh., Clem. ai, 
For 6é, D°K L, most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret, a/. 

IV. 1. 15 Sixatov kal thy iodtyta. “Justice and fairness.” iodrys 
differs from 76 dékacoy nearly as our “fair” from ‘ just,” denoting 
what cannot be brought under positive rules, but is in accordance 
with the judgment of a fair mind. Compare Philo, De Creat. 
Pring. ii. p. 401, ioorns pev ody THY ex TOV trynKOw ebvoltav Kal 
Aopareday dworBas Sixaias dvrextwdvtwy amepydoerat. Meyer and 
others suppose the meaning to be that slaves are to be treated as 
equals, not as regards the outward relation, but as regards the 
Christian brotherhood (see Philem. 16). It would be a very 
obscure way of expressing this thought to say 7d dik. Kat riv 
iodryTa mapéxeoOe : nor does it agree well with the following clause, 
Kat tpets exere Kipiov, not as in Eph., atradv kat iudv. Perhaps, 
indeed, we may regard ra aira in Eph. (of xvpior, ra atta movetre 
mpos adrovs) as illustrating icdrys here. The same moral principles 
were to govern both. icdryra od tiv icotipiav exdreoev, GAXQ THY 
TpooyKovoay emipcrciav, Ys Tapa Tov SeoToTav arohavew xpy TOUS 
oixerds, Theodoret. Erasmus, Corn. a Lapide understand the 
word of impartiality, not treating one slave differently from others ; 
but this would be consistent with harsh treatment of all. 

wapéxeoGe. ‘Supply on your side.” 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, to which 
ts added the apostle’s request that they would pray for himself in his 
work. Practical advice as tv wisdom in action and speech. 

2. TH Tpocevyf mpockaptepette= Rom. xil. 12; cf. 1 Thess. 
v. 17. We have the same verb similarly used in Acts i. 14, ii. 46, 
Vi. 4. 

yenyopotvtes év adrH. “* Being watchful in it,” z.e. not careless 
in the act. éeid) yap 7b kaprepetiy ev tais ebxais fabuyety méAXNaKis 
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Tove, Ota TOUTS Hyot ypnyopovvtes TovTeoTL vipovTes, py peuopevor 
(wandering), Chrys. 

év edxaptoria. With thanksgiving (as an accompaniment ; cf. 
it 7). ary yop n adn Our bx) H edyapiotiav éxovea trép Ttavtwv 
ov iopey kat dy otk lope, dv eb erdOopev 7 COA Bomev, trp roy 
KOLV@V edepycouiy, Theophylact. 

3. TporevxSpevor dua Kal wept fpay. ‘Praying at the same 
time also for us,” including, namely, Timothy, named with St. 
Paul as sending the Epistle, but also, no doubt, including all who 
helped him in his work (vv. 10-14). 

iva. The prayer is not for the personal benefit of the apostle 
and his companions, but for the promotion of their work. 

@vpay tod Aédyou. A door of admission for the word of the 
gospel, z.c. the removal of any hindrance which might be in the 
way. The same figure is employed 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12. 

Corn. a Lapide, Beza, Bengel, and others interpret @vpav rod 
Adyou as “the door of our speech,” Zé. Our mouth,—an interpreta. 
tion suggested by Eph. vi. 19, iva pou 3067 Abyos. év dvoteu Tod 
otopatos pov, but certainly not consistent with tod Adyov, which 
must mean “the word.” 

hadfjoat, infinitive of the end or object, “so as to speak” 76 
puotyptov, k.7.r., i. 26, ti. 2; see Eph. i. 9. 

Se 3 Kat Sé3euor. For it was his preaching the free admission 
of the Gentiles that led to his imprisonment. 

This is the only place in which St. Paul uses déey in the literal 
sense ; but he uses deopoi, Phil. i. 7, 13, and elsewhere, as well as 
Sécpuos. The transition to the singular was inevitable when he © 
passed from what was common to himself with others to what was 
peculiar to himself. 

4, iva pavepdow, x.t.d. Generally taken as dependent on the 
previous clause, “that God may open a door . . . in order that,” 
etc. Beza, De Wette, a/., however, make it dependent on zpoc- 
evxdmevot, which, on account of the change from plural to 
singular, is improbable. Bengel joins it with dédeua, “ vinctus 

~sum ut patefaciam ; paradoxon.” In this he follows Chrysostom, 
ra Seopa pavepot aitov, od ovoKiaer: but this is quite untenable. 
V. Soden, who also makes the clause dependent on dédena1, 
proposes a different interpretation. He observes that gavepodv 
is never used of St. Paul’s preaching, nor does the notion of pvo- 
THpiov account for its use here. It must therefore have a special 
significance, and this is to be found in its immediate reference to 
dedezar. St. Paul, as a prisoner awaiting trial, had to explain 
what his preaching was. How this turned out, he relates in 
Phil. i. 12 ff. The sense then, according to v. Soden, is: “in 
order that I may make it manifest, how I am bound to speak,” the 
emphasis being on det, not @s. He desires to make clear to his 
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judges, not only what he preaches, but that he cannot do other- 
wise ; compare 1 Cor. ix. 16; Acts iv. 20.° 


6? 8 is the reading of SNACDK L nearly all MSS., def Vulg. Goth., 
Clem. Chrys. etc. But BG, g have 6.’ vy, apparently a correction to suit 
Xpicrod, but destroying the point of the sentence. 


5. év copia = practical Christian wisdom ; cf. Matt. x. 16. 

mpds. ‘‘ With respect to,” or “in relation to,” ze. your behaviour 
towards them. 

tods é&w. Those outside the Church ; compare 1 Cor. v. 12, 13 ; 
1 Thess. iv. 12. The expression is borrowed from the Jews, who 
so designated the heathen. On the precept Chrys. says, pos 7a 
pedn Ta oixeta od Toravrys Huiv Set dodadeias, dons mpds Tovs ew" 
&0a yap ade ot, eiot kal ovyyvemat TorAXal Kal éyabal. 

tov Katpov efayopdfovtes. See Eph. v. 16, where is added a 
reason for the injunction, viz. dru ai j<par movypal eicw. 

6. 6 Nyos Spav mavrote Ev xdpitt. Still referring to behaviour, 
mpos Tos éw. On yxdpis=pleasingness, see above, iii. 16. xdpus 
Aédywv is frequent in classical writers. 

Gatti jptipevos. “Seasoned with salt”; cf. Mark ix. 49, 50; 
pleasant but not insipid, nor yet coarse. Compare Plut. dor. 
Pp. 514 F, xdpw twa mapackevalovres aGAAHAOWS, Gorep GAG Tots 
Abyors epyvddvovor tiv duatpByv: and again, p. 669 A, 7 dé rav GAG 
dWvamis . . . xdpw ait@ Kai ydovav mpooridyor.. dAas is a later 
form. : 
eiSévo1, infinitive of object, as in ver. 3, was def évt éxdorw 
droxptverGa., “to each one,” according, namely, to the character, 
purpose, spirit, etc., of the inquirer. Compare the apostle’s de- 
scription of his own behaviour, 1 Cor. ix. 22, rots maou yéyova 
mravta tva mwdévtws twos odow. His discourses and answers at 
Athens, and before Felix, Festus, and the Jews at Rome, supply 
the best illustrations. 

7-18. Personal commendations and salutations. 

7. 74 kat éué= Phil. i. 12, “my matters”; cf. Acts xxv. 14. 
Not a noun absolute, but the object of yrwpice, 

On Tychicus, see Eph. vi. 21, and compare Lightfoct’s very 
full note here. 

6 dyamntds ddehpos = Eph. Le. 

kal motos Sidkovos kal cdvBoudos év Kupiw. ev Kupiw is probably 
to be taken with both substantives, as both require some speci- 
fically Christian definition, which aSeA¢ds does not ; and, moreover, 
in Eph. 2c. we have miords dudxovos év Kupiv. avvdovdos is perhaps 
added in order to place Tychicus on a level with Epaphras, who 
is so designated i. 7, and who was in high repute at Colossae. 
muatés probably covers both substantives. 

8. dy émeppa, «.T.A. = Eph. vi. 22. 
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As to the reading, the Rec. Text has twa yw@ ra mept dudv, with Ke C 
Dre K L and most MSS., f Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Boh., Chrys. (expressly), 
Jerome (on Philemon), Ambrosiaster, a/. 

Wa yOre ra wept Muay, A B D* GP a few cursives, de g Arm. Eth., 
eae Mops. Theodoret, Jerome (on Eph. vi. 21), Euthalius (cod. 

isch. ). 

N* has yvGre with dudv. Ne at first corrected Judy to judy to suit yore, 
but afterwards deleted this correction and substituted yvq@ for yvGre. The 
context, with the emphatic e/s ai7d rofro, so obviously requires ywGre . . 
quGr, that, considering the weight of authority, we cannot regard this as an 
alteration made in conformity with Eph. vi. 22. Besides, it is very unlikely 
that the writer himself should, to the Ephesians, say, els atrd rofro iva 
yGre, k.7.d., and to the Colossians of the same messenger, els ard robo tva 
yv@, «.7.. On the hypothesis that Eph. is not by the author of Col., it is 
equally improbable that the former should be written instead of the latter. 
The error may have arisen from te accidentally dropping out before ra, or, as 
Lightfoot suggests, when tuéy had once been written in error for judv (as in 
&*), yOre would be read yv@ re, as in 111 and John Dam. Qz. ii. p. 214, 
and then the superfluous re would be dropped. These authorities, however, 
seem too late to be used to explain so early a corruption. 

Alford defends the Rec. Text, in which he is followed by Klopper ; but 
most critics and commentators adopt the other reading. 


9. odv *Ovycipw TH mort Kat dyamynTd ddehpG. Observe the 
delicacy with which Onesimus is given, as far as possible, the same 
predicates as Tychicus and Epaphras, he and Tychicus being, 
moreover, associated as subject of yvwpiotow. He was not d&a- 
kovos Or avvdovAos, but as a faithful and beloved brother he is not 
placed below them. Compare Rom. xvi. 6, 12. 

os éotw é€& Guay, who is of you, zc. belongs to Colossae; 
hitherto, indeed, only a slave, but now a brother beloved, Philem. 
16. It deserves notice how St. Paul assumes that Onesimus will 
be welcomed as such by his former master and by the Church. 
Calvin’s very natural remark, “‘ Vix est credibile hunc esse servum 
illum Philemonis, quia furis et fugitivi nomen dedecori subjectum 
fuisset,” serves to put in strong relief this confidence of the apostle 
in the Colossians. 

Tévta Spiv yywproiow Ta Ode. This is not a formal restatement 
of 7a Kar’ éué, but includes more than that phrase, and ra zepi 
npov, namely, all that concerned the Church at Rome. This 
would naturally include an account of the conversion of Onesimus, 
who would be to them a living illustration of the success of St. 
Paul’s preaching in Rome. Note the change from yvwpioe to 
yrwptototv, in order more expressly to commend Onesimus to 
their confidence. 

Gdefg Vulg. Jerome, Ambrosiaster add after de, rparréueva, a gloss 
which looks as if it originated in the Latin, which could not literally render 
7a Ode. . 

10, “Aordferar spas “Apiorapxos. Of Aristarchus we know that 
he was a Macedonian of Thessalonica, Acts xix. 20, xx. 43 a 
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member of the deputation to Jerusalem (22.), and a companion of 
St. Paul in the first part, at least, of his journey to Rome, Acts 
xxvii. 2. Lightfoot (Philippians, p. 35) thought it probable that 
he parted from St. Paul at Myra, having accompanied him at first 
only because he was on his way home to Macedonia. If the 
centurion in whose charge St. Paul was had not accidentally fallen in 
at Myra with a ship sailing to Italy, their route would have taken them 
through Philippi. If this view is correct, Aristarchus must have re- 
joined St. Paul at Rome at a later date. In any case, the notices 
in Acts show that he would be well known in proconsular Asia. 

6 cuvaixpddwrds jou. aiyuddwros properly means a captive 
taken in war, and hence it has been supposed that it may here 
have reference to spiritual captivity ; cf. Rom. vii. 23; 2 Cor. x. 5; 
Eph. iv. 8. But none of these passages justify such an interpreta- 
tion., In Rom. the verb is used of captivity to sin; in Eph. it is 
in a quotation from a Psalm; while in Cor. it is the thoughts that 
are brought into captivity so as to be obedient to Christ. There 
is no analogy to support the supposed use of aiyuddwros absolutely 
in the sense supposed. It would be particularly unlikely to be 
- so used in a letter actually written from prison. 

On the other hand, St. Paul speaks of the service of Christ in 
terms of military service ;. cf. 2 Tim. ii. 3, and ocvorpariarys, Phil. 
ii, 25; Philemon 2. It is in accordance with this that he should 
use the term cvvotxuddAwros here (and of Epaphras in Philem. 23). 
It has been conjectured that St. Paul’s helpers may have volun- , 
tarily shared his imprisonment in turn ; for Epaphras, who is here 
a ovvepyds, is in Philemon a ovvorxy., and Aristarchus here ovvaiyp. 
is there a ovvepyés. 

Mdpkos 6 dvefuds BapvdéBa, “cousin,” so defined by Pollux, iii. 
28, ddeA pv mwatdes dveyiol, cite éx matpaddApwy ciot, elre éx pyTpa- 
dérAguv etre € GdeAGod kal AdeAPijs, cir ex Svoiv dppévwv adeAPGr ir” 
ék Svotv OnrAedv. The use of it for “nephew” is very late. 

The relationship explains why Barnabas was more ready than 
Paul to condone Mark’s defection, Acts xv. 37-39. At the same 
time, the passage throws light in turn on the rather remarkable 
form of commendation here, “if he comes unto you, receive him.” 
The Pauline Churches, which were aware of the estrangement, 
might not be very ready to give a very hearty welcome to Mark. 
Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 11. déyeo9ar is a regular term for hospitable 
reception. See, for example, Matt. x. 14; John iv. 45; often also 
in classical writers. 

mept o0, «.7.A. These injunctions probably had reference to 
the friendly reception of Mark, so that their purport is repeated 
in the following words. 

11. "Ingots 6 eyspevos “lodcros. Not mentioned elsewhere. 
The surname Justus is applied to two other persons in the 
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N.T., namely, Joseph Barsabbas, Acts i. 23, and a proselyte at 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 7. It was a frequent surname amongst the 
Jews. 

ol dvtes €k tepitopis. These words are best connected with the 
following, ofto: pdvor, x.7.A. The sense then is, “of those of the 
circumcision, these alone are,” etc. . Otherwise, otro. pdvor would 
not be true (see vv. 12-14), and of évres éx 7. would have no signi- 
‘ ficance. This construction, in which the more general notion 
stands first as in a nominative absolute, and the particular notion 
follows with the verb, is used by classical writers. 

On this otro pdvor comp. Phil. ii. 20, ovdéva exw iadwuyxov. 

cuvepyot is the predicate, so that the apostle does not apply the 
term to the opponents. 

-oituves as usual specifies, not the individuals, but the character, 
“men that proved.” See on Lk. ii. 4. The aorist éyeryOyoar 
seems to refer to some definite recent occasion. 

Tapyyopta, “comfort,” only here in N.T., frequent in Plutarch. 
There is no ground for Bengel’s distinction, that rapopv6ia refers 
to domestic, and zapyyopia to forensic trouble. So far as the 
latter word has a technical sense, it is medical (cf. “ paregoric ”) ; 
but it is commonly used of consolation in general. 

12. *Enadpds, see i. 7. 

6 é€ bpav. “Who is one of you.” 

SoGhos Xprotod “Inood. A title frequently used by St. Paul of 
himself, once of Timothy in ce eee with himself, Phil. i. 1, 
but not elsewhere of any other. 

TAVTOTE dyorilspevos, k.t.4. Compare i. 20, 

iva orite Téhetor Kat TeTANpopopHyevor. “That ye may stand fast, 
perfect and fully assured.” orjvo., as in Eph. vi. 11, 13, a/., con- 
veys the idea of standing firm; hence réAevot kai werd. are secondary 
predicates, the first expressing the objective moment, the second 
the subjective; they were not only to be rédewor ev Xpiord, i. 28, 
but to have full assurance; cf. 11. 2. wAnpodopety in N.T. means 
either “to fulfil,” as in 2 Tim. iv. [ate LG) aN) persuade fully,” as 
in Rom. iv. 21, “whnpopopn bers 8 OnUaene Me éotw ; XIV. 5, év TO 
idie vot adyposopetra, It is read in Rom. xv. 13, in BFG, where 
the sense is “fill”; but the better attested reading is yieak 
The Rec. Text here has wemrAnpwpevor. See on Lk. i. 1. 

év mavtt OeAyparte Tob Qeo8. “Tn all the will of God” is not quite 
correct, yet we cannot say “every will of God.” Lightfoot renders 
“in everything willed by God.” The words are best connected 
with veA. kat werd., not with orjre, as the order of the words. 
shows. mav7t probably has reference to the variety of circum- 
stances in which the Christian may find himself, with perhaps a 
hint at the contrast with the definite external precepts of the false 
ceachers. 
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orfreis the reading of §’ ACD GKLP and most mss., Chrys. Theodoret. 
oradfre, S%* B23 71 a/., Euthal. (cod. Tisch.). Comp. Matt. ii. 9, xxvii. 
11, in both which passages BC 1 33 have éord@m for the Rec. éorn. The 
passive is adopted by the critical editors in all three places. 
mem)hnpopopnuévol, NABCD*G ai, Syr-Harcl. marg., Euthal. (cod. 
Be loin DeKLP most mss., Syr-Harcl. text. and Pesh. Arm., 
‘ Chrys. Theodoret. As, however, mAypopopeiy is sometimes used with the 
meaning ‘‘fill,” the versions cannot be quoted with certainty for the latter 
reading, which probably slipped in as the more familiar and simpler word. 

18. paptupS ydp adr. The apostle confirms by his testimony 
what he has just said of Epaphras. 

Ott éxeu woAdy wovov, ‘That he has much labour.” -évos is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. except in the Apocalypse. It is, however, 
a common word for struggle in battle, and hence corresponds with 
the dyv of the apostle himself, ii. 1, and with the déywvifopevos of 
ver. 12. The two words occur in juxtaposition in Plato, Phaedr. 
247 B, évOa 8x révos Te Kal dyov exxatos Wuyp mpoKetTat, 

aodw aévov, SABC P 8o, Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. 
Boh. Arm. 

CaAov wodvy, Rec., with KL most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret. 
D> a/, have moddv fHrov ; D* G, wordy Kérop. 

Five cursives have 3é0ov, and two (6 67?) dyéva. 

No doubt the rarity of mévos in the N.T. is responsible for the variety of 
reading. It is found in the Apocalypse only. 

Strép Spay kat Tdv év Aaodikela kal T&v év ‘lepamdder. Laodicea 
and Hierapolis stood on opposite sides of the valley at a distance 
of about six miles from one another, and twice as far from 
Colossae. From the conjunction of the three names here i. 
appears probable that Epaphras stood in the same relation, as 
evangelist, to the three, and also that they were threatened by the 
same dangers; as, indeed, their near neighbourhood and con- 
sequent frequent intercourse would suggest. Compare ii. 2. 

14. domdfetar suds Aouxds 6 iatpds 6 dyamyntds. “Luke the 
physician, the beloved.” Beyond question the evangelist, named 
also 2 Tim. iv.’11 as well as Philem. 24. It is interesting to find 
two of the evangelists in St. Paul’s company here. The reason of 
his calling being specified may be that he was attending on St. 
Paul in his professional capacity. It has been observed that his 
first appearance in company with St. Paul, Acts xvi. 10, “nearly 
synchronises with an attack of the apostle’s constitutional malady 
(Gal. iv. 13, 14), so that he may have joined him partly in a 
professional capacity” (Lightfoot). From the manner in which he 
is separated from the group in ver. to it is clear that he was a 
Gentile. This is fatal, not only to the tradition that he was one 
of the Seventy (which, indeed, is hardly consistent with the preface 
to his Gospel), but also to the conjecture that he was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. See on Ik. i. 2, x. 1-16, xxiv. 13-32. 
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kat Anpas. Probably a contraction for Demetrius. It is 
remarkable that he is named without any epithet of commenda- 
tion, which is the more striking as coming after 6 dyamyrés.' In 
Philem. 24 he is named with Mark, Aristarchus, and Luke as a 
cvvepyés of St. Paul. But in 2 Tim. iv. ro he is mentioned as . 
having deserted St. Paul, dyarjoas tov viv aidva, Perhaps the 
curt mention here foreshadows that desertion. 

15. domdoacbe tods ev Aaodixeta ddeAdous, kal Nupdav, kat thy 
kat’ otkov att&v (or adtod) éxxAnoiay. Nymphas (if this reading 
is correct) is probably a short form of Nymphodorus ; cf. Artemas 
for Artemidorus, Zenas for Zenodorus (Tit. iii. 12, 13), Olympas 
for Olympiodorus (Rom. xvi. 15), and perhaps Lucas for Lucanus. 

Tv KaT olkov, K.7.A., 2.¢. the Church that assembled in their 
house. The same expression occurs, Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19, of the house of Prisca and Aquila at Rome and at Ephesus 
respectively ; also Philem. 2. Compare Acts xii. 12. Separate 
buildings for the purpose of Christian worship seem not to be 
traced earlier than the third century. Bingham, An#z. viii. 1. 13, 
shows that special rooms were so set apart, but gives no instances 
of separate buildings. Probst (Kirchliche Disciplin, p. 181 f.) is 
referred to by Lightfoot as affording similar negative evidence. It 
is curious that Chrysostom understands the expression to refer 
only to the household of Nymphas. dpa yotv mas detxvucr péyav 
TOV dvdpa, el YE 7 oikia avTov éxxAnota. 

airév is difficult. Alford, Lightfoot, @/., understand it as 
referring to of rept Nuudav. Alford compares Xen. AZem. i. 2. 62, 
édy TLS pavepos yevntar KAerTwv . . . TovTOLs Odvaros eat 7 Enpia, 
which is clearly not parallel, for ts is one of a class, and rovros 
all those belonging to that class. Lightfoot compares Xen. Azad, 
iii, 3. 7, mpoonet (Mcép.darns) mos TOUS "EAA nvas éret 0 eyyvs 
€yevovTo, K.T.A., and iv. 5. 33 émel 0 HAODov pds Xetpicodor, Kared dp 
Bavov Kal éxeivovs oxyvodtvras. These also are not parallel, since 
here, as in other languages, the force is called by the name of its 
commander. Hence Meyer says that the plural cannot without 
violence be referred to anything but “the brethren in Laodicea 
and Nymphas.” He thinks, then, that by these brethren is meant 
a Church distinct from that of Laodicea, but in filial relation to it, 
and meeting in the same house. Lightfoot also suggests (as an 
alternative to his first-mentioned view) that the “brethren in 
Laodicea” may refer to a family of Colossians settled in Laodicea. 

The reading varies between a’rév, avrod, and atrfjs. 

For the plural, NACP 59 17 23 34 39 47 73, Boh. (wrongly quoted by 
Tisch. ad. for avrod, see Lightfoot), Arab. (Leipz.), Euthalius (cod. Tisch.). 

For airod are DGKL 37 (cod. Leic,) nearly all cursives, Goth., Chrys. 
Theodoret (expressly), Ambrosiaster. 

For atrijs, B 67”. 

The Latin versions have the singular ‘‘ejus,” and so both Syriac, In the 
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latter the gender would be indicated only by a point, The Pesh. is pointed 
inconsistently, making Nympha feminine (Numphé) and the suffix (corre- 
sponding to avrod or avrijs) masculine. The Harclean, again, has the suffix 
feminine in the text, masculine in the margin. How the translator intended 
the proper name to be taken is uncertain; it may be either masc. or fem. 
Lightfoot thinks probably the latter. The Greek name is accented as 
feminine (Nvuav) in B° and Euthalius (cod. Tisch. ). 


Nvpday as a feminine name would be Doric, and the occur- 
rence of such a form here is highly improbable. azrjjs, then, is 
probably a correction suggested by this misunderstanding of 
Nvydoav. But it seems more probable that the scribe who made 
the correction had airot before him than airév. airéy, again, 
might readily have been suggested to the mind of a copyist by his 
recollection of Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. xvi. 19 assisted by the 
occurrence of ade\povs just before. 

airs is adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles (margin), WH., v. Soden, 
Weiss. Nvuwday being accentuated accordingly. 
ait&v, by Tischendorf, Alford, Meyer, Tregelles (text). 


airod, by De Wette (who designates airéy ‘“‘false and unmeaning”), 
Ellicott. 


16. kai dtay dvayvwo0A map Spuiy 4 émotoky. Obviously the 
present Epistle, as Rom. xvi. 22, Téprios 6 ypdwas tiv érioroAry : 
1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwobvar rHv ériotodjv: 2 Thess. iil. 14, dua 
THs émuotoAns, these latter verses being of the nature of a post- 
script. 

moujoate iva. Cf. John xi. 37. oveiv, in the sense “take 
care,” is sometimes followed by ozws, as in Herod. i. 8, zoiee dxws’ 
éxelvnvy Oejoear yuuvyv: tb. 209, moiee dxws eredy .. . WS fLor 
KataoTnoys Tov maida, So with ds, Xen. Cyrop. vi. 3. 18. 

tva kat év tH Aaodikdwy exxdyota dvayvywobA. See the similar 
direction 1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwoOjjvat tiv ém. raor Tois adeAdois. 
The present Ep. was to be read in the assembly of the Church, 
and a copy sent to Laodicea and similarly read there. Compare 
the address 2 Cor. i. 1, which implies the sending of copies to 
neighbouring Churches. 

kat thy ék Aaodikeias. Chrysostom says that some understood 
this of a letter written from Laodicea to St. Paul. The Syriac- 
Pesh. also renders “written from L.”; and so Theodore Mops., 
Theodoret, and many others, including Beza, a Lapide, Estius, 
‘ and some recent commentators. But why should St. Paul direct 
the Colossians to get from Laodicea the letter written to him, of 
which he could not assume even that the Laodiceans had retained 
a copy? and how would the letter of the Laodiceans edify the 
Colossians ? Moreover, xai tyeis obviously implies that the 
Laodiceans were the receivers of the letter. Theophylact sup- 
poses the first Epistle to Timothy to.be meant, which, according 
‘to the subscription, was written from Laodicea. This subscrip- 
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tion, indeed, probably owes its origin to the theory, which was 
earlier than Theophylact, and appears in the margin of the 
Philoxenian Syriac. Other Epistles of St. Paul have been similarly 
said in some of the Versions to be “written from Laodicea” (see 
Lightfoot). It is fatal to all such hypotheses that St. Paul had not 
been at Laodicea before this time (ii. 1), and, even had he been 
there, had now been some time in prison, and therefore could not 
have written any letter recently from Laodicea. 

These hypotheses are obviously founded on the error that 4 é« 
A. must mean “the letter written from ‘L.’” But this is not so. 
When the article with a preposition expresses a substantival notion, 
it is often proleptic, a construction which is called the attraction 
of prepositions (Jelf, § 647), Thucyd. ii. 34, Odarrovor rods éx Tov 
Tohemwv : lil. 22, HoOovro of ex Tay wipywv PiAakes: vi. 32, Evvered- 
xovro 6¢ Kat 6 GAXos dpiAros & éx THs ys. Most of the instances, 
indeed, cited by Jelf, 7¢, and others are with verbs implying 
motion, as in Luke xi. 13, xvi. 26. 

Assuming, then, as certain that the Epistle was one written by 
St. Paul to Laodicea, we have three alternatives to choose from. 
First, there is extant an Epistle actually bearing the title “To the 
Laodiceans.” It is extant only in Latin, but must have been 
originally written in Greek. Of it Jerome says (Vir. fi. 5): 
“legunt quidam et ad Laodicenses, sed: ab omnibus exploditur.” 
' It is, indeed, abundantly condemned by internal evidence. It is 
a mere cento of Pauline phrases put together with no definite 
connexion or purpose, and absolutely destitute of any local 
allusion, except in the last line, which is obviously borrowed from 
the verse before us, viz.: ‘‘et facite legi Colosensibus et Colos- 
ensium vobis.” As Erasmus truly and strikingly expresses it: 
‘nihil habet Pauli praeter voculas aliquot ex caeteris ejus epistolis 
mendicatas. . . . Non est cujusvis hominis Paulinum pectus 
effingere. Tonat, fulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus. At 
haec, praeterquam quod brevissima est (about as long as this ch.. 
iv.), quam friget, quam jacet! . . . Nullum argumentum efficacius 
persuaserit eam non esse Pauli quam ipsa epistola.” It is found, 
however, in many copies of the Latin Bible from the sixth to the 
fifteenth century, and, as Lightfoot observes, for more than nine 
centuries it “hovered about the doors of the sacred canon, without 
either finding admission or being peremptorily excluded,” until at 
the revival of learning it was finally condemned on all sides. The 
Latin text of the Epistle will be found on p. 308. A full account 
of its history with a collation of the principal MSS., also a transla- 
tion into Greek, will be found in Lightfoot. 

Secondly, it may be a lost Epistle. We have no reason to 
question the possibility of St. Paul having written letters which 
have not come down to us (compare, perhaps, 1 Cor. v. 9); but in 

20 
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the present case we may observe, first, that the Epistle referred to 
was one to which some importance was attached by St. Paul 
himself, so that he himself directs that it be read publicly in two 
distinct Churches (for the passage justifies us in assuming that it 
was publicly read in Laodicea as well as Colossae) ; and, secondly, 
that in consequence of this direction not only must it have been 
copied, but great publicity was, in fact, assured to it. The Epistle 
to Philemon, which was in itself unimportant, and private, was not 
allowed by the Colossians to be lost, how much less an important 
public letter? Again, we know of three Epistles sent at this time 
to Asia Minor, namely, those to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon, It is best:not to assume a fourth unless we are 
compelled to do so, which it will be seen we are not. In any case 
it could hardly have been an Epistle addressed to the Laodiceans, 
since if it had been we should not have salutations to the Lao- 
diceans in this Epistle, not to say that it would be called iid pos 
Aaodixéas rather than THY ex A. 

The third alternative is that the Epistle is one of those that we 
possess under another title. As early as the fourth century the 
claim was put forward on the part of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
by Philastrius, .apparently from conjecture only, and one or two 
modern writers have adopted the same hypothesis. But in spite 
of some partial coincidences, it is really impossible to suppose 
these two Epistles to have been written at the same time by the 
same author to the same neighbourhood. 

The Epistle to Philemon has also been suggested, and Wieseler . 
(Chronol. des Apost. Zeitalter, p. 450 ff.) speaks of this identifica- 
tion as scarcely open to doubt; but that Epistle is entirely private, 
and the delicacy of its appeal would be destroyed if St. Paul 
directed it to be read in public. 

There remains the Epistle to the Ephesians, which we know 
to have been written about the same time as the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and conveyed by the same messenger, and which, on 
quite distinct grounds, is, with high probability, regarded as a 
circular letter (see Introduction). 

iva Kat duets dvayvate. “See that ye also read.” It would be 
rather awkward to make this tva depend directly on Toujoare. It 

“may be taken independently, as jin Gal. ii. 1, pévov rv TTWXOV 

iva , PUN BOVEdope : 2 Cor. viii. 7). iva Kat év TavTyY Th xdpute wepto- 
cedyte (John ix. 3; 2 Thess. ili. g; 1 John ii. 19 are not quite 
parallel). 

Grws is frequently used by classical writers in a similar manner. 
Here, however, as zoujoare has just preceded followed by iva, it 
is perhaps more natural to understand before this iva, “see that,” 
taken out of Toujoare by a sort of zeugma. 

17. kal etwate *Apximmw. Archippus, called by St. Paul a 
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avotpariaTys (Philem. 2), was probably a son of Philemon, and a 
leading presbyter at Colossae (to suppose him to be a regular 
bishop would be an anachronism), or perhaps an “evangelist ” 
(Eph. iv. 11). Lightfoot thinks it more probable that he resided 
at Laodicea (of which place the Afostolic Constitutions make him 
bishop), and accounts thus for St. Paul not addressing him 
directly. Contrast the direct address, Phil. iv. 3. But there the 
request addressed to the “true yokefellow” is a special one; here 
it is general, and the form adopted gives it an official character 
which is natural and suitable; in fact, a direct address would have 
the appearance of harshness and discourtesy to the Colossians, 
and this the more the greater the authority he possessed. Would 
not this be the impression inevitably produced, if after animad- 
verting on the heretical teaching in Colossae, the apostle had 
added, “‘and thou, see that thou fulfil thy office”? 

Bdére, “look to”; compare 1 Cor. i. 26, BAemere rHV KARow 
tpov: x. 18, BaAewere tov “IopayA xara odpxa. In Phil. iii. 2, 
BAérere rovs Ktvas, k.7.r., the idea is of being on one’s watch 
(against). 

tiv Staxoviay. Clearly some office more important than the 
diaconate, properly so called, is intended here. So 2 Tim. iv. 5, 
tiv SiaKxoviay cov wAnpopépyoov: compare Acts xil. 25, wAnpo- 
cartes THY Ovaxoviay (of a special mission to Jerusalem). 

qv wapéd\aBes ev Kuptw. The qualification év Kvpiw probably 
belongs both to the person and to the reception of the office ; as 
living in the Lord, he received it, and he received it as committed 
to him in the service of the Lord. 

iva attiv wAnpots. For the construction, compare 2 John 8; 
and for the sense, 2 Tim. iv. 5 quoted above. 

The admonition reminds us, indeed, of the admonitions to 
Timothy and Titus. If Archippus was a young man, and recently 
appointed to his office, it would be a natural reminder of its 
greatness and its difficulty ; and there is no need to suppose that 
a covert censure on his previous laxity is implied. 

18. 6 dowacpss TH Enq xerpt Maddou=1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. 
iii. 17. In the latter passage St. Paul states that this was his 
usual custom. 

pynpovedeté frou TOv Seopav. An appeal, touching in its brevity, 
and one which could not proceed from an imitator. He does not 
ask specially for their prayers, their sympathy, that they should 
spare him further anxiety, or the like; but all these are included 
in the request that they ‘“ were ever to keep before them the fact 
that one who so deeply cared for them, and loved them, and to 
whom their perils of false doctrine occasioned such anxiety, was a 
prisoner in chains,” Alford; who adds, “when we read of ‘his 
chains’ we should not forget that they moved over the paper as 
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he wrote. His hand was chained to the soldier that kept him.” 
This circumstance perhaps explains the singular abruptness of the 
request. Ye ire 
4 xdpes peO” Spay. This short form of benediction is used also 

in 1 Tim. vi. 21 and 2 Tim. iv. 22. 7 xdpis used thus absolutely 
occurs only in the later Epistles. In the earlier it is defined by 
the addition of rod Kupiov [juav] Inoot [Xpiorod}. 

' ?Apty is added in N° D K L P and most mss., def Vulg. Goth. Syr. 

(both), Boh. etc. 

Omitted in x* A BC F G17 67?, gai. 

For the subscription, § A BCDGL Pal. have apts Kodaccaers (or 
Kodoocaes, Bor DF GLP, etc.), to which A Be add dad pwns (pwun A), 
and so Syr. (both) ; but Boh. has ‘‘scripta Athenis.” 

Some later authorities, K L and many cursives, add dca Tuxtxod kai 
*Ovnoluov. For other varieties and additions, see Tischendorf. 


Here follows the text of the spurious Epistle from a MS, in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


AD LAODICENSES. 


Paulus Apostolus non ab hominibus neque per hominem ; sed 
per Jhesum Christum fratribus qui sunt Laodicie. Gratia vobis 
et pax a Deo patre nostro et Domino Jhesu Christo. 

Gratias ago Deo meo per omnem orationem meam quod 
permanentes estis in eo et perseverantes in operibus etus, pro- - 
missum expectantes in die iudicii. Neque destituant vos quo- 
rundam vaniloquia insinuantium, ut vos avertant a veritate evangelii 
quod a me praedicatur etsi faciet Deus ut qui sunt ex me ad 
perfectum veritatis evangelii et servientes et facientes benignitatem 
operum salutis vite eterne. Et nunc palam sunt vobis vincla mea 
quae patior in Christo quibus laetor et gaudeo et hoc mihi est ad 
salutem perpetuam quod ipsum factum orationibus vestris et 
administrante Spiritu Sancto, sive per vitam sive per mortem, est 
enim michi vivere vita in Christo et mori gaudium et in id ipsum 
vobis faciet misericordiam suam ut eandem dilectionem habeatis 
et sitis unanimes. Ergo dilectissimi ut audistis praesentia mei, ita 
retinete et facite in timore Dei et erit vobis vita eterna, est enim 
Deus qui operatur in vobis et facite sine retractu quecumque 
facitis et quod est [reliquum] dilectissimi gaudete in Christo et 
praecavete sordidos in lucro. Omnes sint petitiones vestre palam 
apud Deum et estote firmi in sensu Christi et quae integra sunt 
et vera et pudica et iusta et amabilia facite, et quae audistis 
et accepistis in corde retinete et erat [séc] vobis pax. Salutant 
vos sancti. Gratia Domini nostri Jhesu cum spiritu vestro. Et 
facite legi epistolam colosencium vobis. 
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Archippus, 306. 
Arians, 213. 
Aristaenetus, 246. 
Aristarchus, 147, 299. 
Aristophanes, 44, 155. 


_ Aristotle, 14, 18, 29, 36, 44, 96,149,161, 


203, 217, 224, 242, 256, 272, 276. 
Arrian, 64, 143. 
Artemidorus, 154. 


. 


| Charles, Mr., 
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Article, 51, 213, 291, ix, x. 

absence of, 58, 135. 

generic, 274. 
Asceticism of a later age, 273. 
Athanasius, 27, 94, 213, 268, 260. 
Athenaeus, 57, 59, 89. 
Atonement, the, 146. 
Augustine, St., 39, 162, 208, 223, 

230, 242, 244, 205, 267, 208, 273- 

Ausonius, 16. 


Baptism, infant, 176. 
Barnabas, Ep., 11, 26, 300, 1. 
Basil, St., 93, 162, 212, 270, 1. 
Baur, 40, 82, xiv, livsqq. 
de Being i in,” 128, 
Bengel’s maxim, Proclive scriptioni 
praestat ardua, xlv. 
remark, saepe vis modi, etc., 140. 
Bentley, 267. 
Bernhardy, 64, 89. 
Bingham, 303. 
Bishops’ Bible, 138. 
Bisping, 230. 
Blaikie, 164. 
Bloomfield, 164. 
‘“ Body ” not = ‘‘ totality,” 250. 
Bugenhagen, 167. 
Building, the, 73. 
Bullinger, 152. 
Butler, Bp., 95, 140, 153. 


Caesarea, whether Eph. written from, 
PoeKy 

‘‘ Captivity is captive led,” 113. 

Cerinthus, xlix, liv. 

Chains, St. Paul’s, 189, 307. 

241. 
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‘¢ Children of wrath,” 44. 
Christ as sacrifice, 147. 
whether afflicted in His people, 
231. 
whether the mystery of God, 239. 
Christology of Ep. to Eph., xxii. 
Chrysostom on character of Ep. to 
Eph., xiii; Comm. assem. 
Cicero, 14, 16, 44, 64, 98, 131, 132, 
255, 286, 289. 
Cilicism, supposed, 265. 
Circumcision, spiritual, 57, 251. 
Clemens Alex., 10, 21, 39, 161, 209, 


xii, 

Clemens Rom., viii. 

Cockerell, xlix. 

Coleridge on Eph., xiv. 

Colossae, xlvii. 

Colossian heresy, xlviii. 

etree had not heard St. Paul, 
23 

Colossians, relation of Ep. to Eph., 
xxiii. 

Conybeare, 255, 260. 

Coverdale, 273. 

Covetousness, 133. 

Creature, reconciliation of, 222% 


Davenant, 221, 241, 264. 

Delitzsch, 139. 

Demas, 303. 

Demiurge, liv. 

Demosthenes, 12, 34, 53, 89, 128, 145, 
187, 202, 207, 218, 229, 243, 258, 
265, 266, 286, 292, 293. 

Descent into hell, 115. 

De Wette on language of Eph., xv. 

Didaché, viii 

Dio Cassius, 229. 

Diodorus, 12, 177, 275. 

Diogenes Laertius, 42, 144, 230, xlix. 

Dionysius Halic., 285. 

Dionysius (pseudo), 33. 

Dispensation of the grace of God, 79. 

Dissen, 149. 

Dobree, ror. 


Earthquakes in Lycus Valley, xxxi. 
ener ” or ‘“‘sphere,” 108, 122, 
2 
Enoch, Book of, 17, 241, 248. 
Epaphras, 199, 298, 300, 302, xlviii. 
Ephesians, to whom written, i, 25, 78. 
external evidence of genuineness, 


ix. 
objections from language, xiv. 
from line of thought, xix. 
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Ephesians, relation to Col., xxiii; to 
I Pet., xxiv; to Heb., XXVi 3 
to Apocalyse, xxviii. 

Ephrem Syrus, 33. 

Epictetus, 48, 136. 

Epiphanius, 275, xiii, liv. 

Erasmus, xlix. 

Eratosthenes, 265. 

Essenes, 247, 273- 

Estius, iv; Comm. fasszm. 

Eubulus, 89. 

Eucharist, 172. 

Euripides, 35, 69, 89, 144, 268, 293. 

Eusebius, 93, xxxi, xlvii. 

Eustathius, 265. 

Euthymius, 102. 

Evangelists, 118. 

Ewald, 11, 111, 250, viii, xiii. 

Excitement, spiritual, 162. 


‘¢ Father of,” 27. 
Field, Dr., 143, 266. 
Findlay, 164. 
Firstborn of all creation, 211. 

History of the interpretation, 213. 
Forgiveness in Christ, 146. 
Foundation of apostles oo prophets, 


271. 
Fritzsche, 9, 34, 35, 48, 54, 71, 104, 
106, 152, 159, 161, 178, 237. 
Future with ‘see lest,” 246. 


Galen, 126, 271, 276. 

“* Genitive of reference,” 211. 

Gnostics, 13, 40, 182, 209, 241, 247, 
xlix; on Gnostic conceptions in’ 
Col., lv sq. 

y Going off at a word,” 62, xxii. 

Grace, 10. 

Greek, modern, 26, 50. 

Gregory Naz., 144. 

Gregory Nyss., 89. 

Grimm, 20. 

Grotius on Ep. to Eph., xiv. ° 


Hammond, 133, 223. 
Hausrath, xxiv. 
Heavens, 116, 
things in, 222. 

Heavenly powers, 32. 
Hebrews, Ep. to, xxvi. 
Hebraism supposed, 40, 42, 117, 150, 

223,(200, 
Heliodorus, 246. 
Hermann, 48, 141, iv. 
Hermas, xii. 
Hermes, 224. 
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Herodian, 288. 

Herodotus, 94, 129, 148, 183, 186, 
275, xlvii. 

Hesychius, 61, 98, 131, 266. 

Hierapolis, 237, 302, xlix. 

Hierarchy, celestial, 33. 

Hilary, 258. 

Hilgenfeld, 269, xiv. 

Hippocrates, 20, 144, 185, 272. 

Hippolytus, 214, 258, xii. 

Hitzig, 139. 

Hofmann, 176, 233. 

Holtzmann, 40, 216, xiii, xiv, xxiii, 


li, Za. 
** Holy Apostles,” 82. 
Homer, II, 41, 53, 74, 118, 147, 
186, 277, 279. 
Hope and love, 196. 
Hort, 80, 136, iv, xx, xxii, xxxi. 
Humility, 105. 


Ignatius, 246, 284, eae vili, xi. 
‘*Tmitators of God,” 
*< Incidental revelation, a 33- 
‘*¢In the Lord,” 103. 
Infinitive of end, 317. 

of object, 297, 298. 
Irenaeus, 13. 
Isaeus, 226. 
Isidore of Pelusium, 212. 
Isocrates, 170, 265. 
“Tt saith,” 111, 156. 


ha 48, 305. 

eremiah, vi, 10, 57. 

ewish notions, 116, 142, 247, 298. 

phe xxxi; Comm. fasszm. 

John St., Gospel of; its relation to 
Eph., xxviii. 

‘¢ Joint, » ambiguity of, 125. 

Jose hus, 12, 45, I21, 247, 257, 260, 

264, 266, 286, 289, xlviii. 

- Judaic element in Colossian Church, 
xlviil. 

Jiilicher, xiv, xvi, lii. 

Justin, 93, 212. 

Juvenal, 255. 


Kepler, 248. 

ene, x 
Kneeling in prayer, 93. 
Kuhl, 248, 


Labour, Christian, object of, 142. 
Laodicea, Council of, 268. 
Epistle from, 237% 302, 304, iii, 
V, vii, xii, @ 


Le Clerc, 267. 

Life of God, 130. 

Lightfoot, ‘‘ Biblical Essays,” 

Liturgy, whether quoted, 158. 

Liturgies, 164. 

Locke, 19, 88. 

‘* Lower parts of the earth,” 115. 

Lucian, 12, 36, 98, 248, 277, 286. 

Luke, 302. 

Lycus Valley, natural phenomena, xlix. 
Churches of, xlviii. 

Lysias, 224, 275. 


v, xiii, 


Mahaffy, Dr., lii, liii. 

Malalas, 85. 

Mangold, xiii, xxx. 

Marcion, 227, ii, xiii, li. 

Marcosians, 13, 209. 

Mark, 300. 

Marriage; why called a ‘‘ Sacra- 
ment,” 175. 

Mayerhoff, li. 

Metaphors, mixture of, 97, 119, 245. 

Middle voice, 18, 38, 156, 272. 

Middleton, 153. 

Milligan, Dr., vii. 

Milton, 33. 

Monro, Homeric Gram., 78. 

Miiller, Max, 285. 

Muratorian (Canon, Vole 

‘* Mystery,” 15. 

Mystery it God, 239. 

Mysteries, words supposed 
borrowed from, 236. 


to be 


Name, ‘‘in the name of,” 163. 
Neander, 247, 

Nemesius, 269. 

Nominative, irregular, 96. 
Nympha or Nymphas, 303. 


Onesimus, 299. 
Onthovius, 103. 
Original sin, 45. 
Origen on the address of Ep. to 
Eph., ii. 
on redemption, 13. 
on angels, 33. 
a peculiar reading of his, 263. 


Paley, 189, xx. 

Pandects, 68. 

‘* Paradox of the Crucifixion,” 262. 
Participle, paraphrases with, 275. 
Paul, St. shisstyle, singularity of xxi 
Pearson, Bp., 109, x 

Perfect tense, 26. 
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Perowne, Bp., 260. 

Persians, 148. 

Philemon, Ep. to, lvii, lviii. 

Philippians, Ep. to, Ivii, Iviii. 

Philo, 12, 14, 35, 36, 44, 45, 76 96, 
203, 210, 214, 217, 246, 259, 264, 
268, 289, 293, 296. 

Philostratus, 120. 

Photius, 129, 229, 266. 

Phrynichus, 69, 73, 84. 

Pindar, 31, 149. 

Plato, 12, 14, 16, 26, 29, 53, 58, 59; 
64, 83, 90, 95, 124, 149, 151, 179, 
215, 217, 226, 236, 242, 243, 256, 
260, 264, 275, 279, 283. 

Plautus, 149, 285. 
iny, xlvii. 

Plutarch, II, 12, 14, 38, 41, 107, 
141, 143, 149, 161, 170, 218, 243, 
248, 258, 262, 203, 208. 

Platonic doctrine of Ideas, 235. 

Polyaenus, 183. 

Polybius, 12, 39, 120, 122, 128, 131, 
136, 155, 160, 181, 182, 272, 283. 

Polycarp, 133, 139, xi. 

Martyrdom of, 160. 

Present tense, 73. 

Principalities, 88, 259. 

Probst, 303. 

 Proclivi scriptioni,” etc., xlv. 

‘* Prophesy,” 10, 117. 

Pythagoreans, 42, 141, 288. 


Quintilian, 18. * 
Quotations from O.T., 110, 157. 


Rabbinic views, 42, 60, 142, 151, 
182, 210. 

Ramsay, Prof., 159, xlviii. 

Rashi, 113. 

Reading, the more difficult, xlv. 

Reconciliation of things in heaven, 
222. 

Reiche, 114, 172, 290, 292, viii. 

Reiske, 217. 

Renan, xvi. 

Reuss, li, Iviii. 

‘* Right hand of God,” 32, 

Ritschl, 12, 223, 248, 260. 

Robertson (Arch.), xv, xvi. 

Rosetta Stone, 261. 

** Rudiments of the world,” 247. 


Sacrificial words, 227. 

Salmon, Dr., xxvi, xxvii, lii, lviii. 
_ Sanday and Headlam, 78, 174. 

Scaliger, 9. 
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Schleiermacher, 214, 219, xiii. 

Scholefield, 233. 

Schottgen, 147, 151, 182, 251. 

Schott, xxvii. 

Schwegler, xiv. 

Scythians, 286. 

Self-love, 171. 

Seneca, 178. 

Seufert, xxvi. 

Seventy (LXX), the fallacious mode 
of reference to, 14. 

Seventy, the, termed apostles, 117. 

Shadow of things to come, 264. 

Shakespeare, II, 15. 

Simplicius, 288. 

See ones 58, 59, 84, 97, 170, 260, 
268. 


Spitta, 248. 
Stobaeus, 165. 
Stoics, 144. 
Strabo, xlvii. 


 Suidas, 36. 


Subject, change of, 257. 
Sumner, 276. 
Svoboda, xlix. 


Tacitus, 40, 289, xxxi. 

Targum, I12. 

Taylor, Dr. C., 270. 

Tenses, 73, 136, 144, 244, 279, 284. 

Tertullian, 117, 219, 220, 226, il, 1. 

Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, 
33, 42, 145, 182, 216, 267. 

Testamentum Salonionis, 148. 

Themistius, 273. 

Theophrastus, 203. 

Thrones, etc., 216. 

Thucydides, 128, 186, 224, 275, 305. 

Toup, 267. 

Trench, 104, 106, 133, 161, 249. 

Trophimus, 61. 

*© Truth as it is in Jesus,” 135. 

Tychicus, 190, 298. 


Ussher, vi. 
Usteri, xiii. 


Vail of the Court of Gentiles, 61. 
Valentinians, xii, lvi. 

Virtue, threefold division, 153. 
Vitringa, 32. 


Weiss on ‘in Christ,” 5. 
Westcott on Heb. cited, 12. 
on St. John cited, 13. 
Wetstein, 215, 262, 277, 286, 
288, al. 
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Wieseler, 306. 
Winer, 26, 100, 103, 228, 229, 255. 


129, 134, 145, 150, 179, 242, 243, 
273, 303, xlvii, lil. 


Xenophon, 35, 36, 45, 61, 83, 84, | Zonaras, 266, 268. 


II. GREEK WORDS. 


E. stands for Ephesians, C. for Colossians. 


dyabwotvn, E. v. 9. 

dy.o, E. i. 2, ii. 19, 

Gdeos, E. ii. 12. 

aOupeiv, C. iii, 21. 

alcxporoyta, C, iii. 8. 

aldy, E. ii, 2. 

das, C. iv. 6. 

adndevev, E. iv. 15. 

and, E. v. 2435 C. ii. 5. 

&dvots, E. vi. 20. 

dpeaios, H..in As v.27 3G. i, 22, 

dva-, in compos., E. i. 10, iv. 23. 

dvaxatvody, C. ili. 10. 

dvaxepadaotoba, E. i. 10. 

avactpopy, E. iv. 22. 

avixev, E. v. 43 C. iii. 18. 

dvravamAnpodv, C. i. 24. 

dvramddoots, C. ili. 24. 

dv7t-, in compos., C. i. 24. 

avti rovrou, E. v. 31. 

dmexdvecOat, C. ii. 15, lil. 9. 

dméxévots, C. ii, 11. 

dmnddoTpiwpévor, E. ii. 12, iv. 18; 
Caer, 

amhérys, E. vi. 53 C. ili. 22. 

dmobvjckew aid, C. il. 20. 

amoxara\Adooev, E. ii. 163 C. i. 20, 
22. 

dméxpudos, C. il. 3. 

dmohtTpwots, E. 1. 7, 14, iv. 30; C. 
1s 14; 

amoxpnots, C. ii. 22. 

dppaBwr, E. i. 14. 

dpx7, E. i, 213 C. i. 18, ii, 0. 

dpxal, E. iii, 10, vi. 123; C. i. 16, il. 


ase 
doenryela, E. iv. 19. 
dowrla, E. v. 18. 
agedia, C. il. 23. 

ddeots, E. i. 7. 

agony, E. iv. 163 C. il. 19. 
ddbapcia, E. vi. 24. 


Bdrricpa, Barriopuds,, C. ii. 12. 





BdpBapos, C. iii. 11. 

Brérev, C. iv. 17. 

Boddouo, E. i. 11. 

BpaBevev, C. iii. 5 ; and see on ii. 18, 
Bpaors, C. ii. 15. 


yevnOfvat, E. iil. 7. 
ywwokev, pregnant, E. iii. 19. 
yoo, C. il. 3. 


déew, C. iv. 3. 
devryparifew, C. ii, 15, 
déxecOar, C, iv. IL. 
dudBoros, E. iv. 27. 
dtaxovla, C. iv. 17. 
Oudvoua, E. ii. 3. 
dvdacKaNla, C. ii. 22. 
Olxaros, C. iv. I. 
Odyua, E. ii. 15; C. ii. 14, 
Ooyparlfew, C. ii. 20. 
Odga, Es i. 17. 


éyerpe, E. v. 14. 

€GehoOpyoxela, C. ii. 23. 

elye, Introd. iv; E, iii. 2, iv. 21. 

elkf, C. iii. 18. 

elxwv, C. 1. 15. 

elvae els, C. il. 22. 

elpnvoto.ety, E. i, 20. 

exdéyerOar, E. i. 4. 

éhax.orérepos, E. iii. 8. 

éhéyxew, E. v. 11, 13. 

éuBarevew, C. ii. 18. 

év with dative, whether of the “‘ ele- 
ment, or sphere,” E. iv. 4, 14, 17, 

évépyea, E. 1. 19, 

ém, C. ili. 11. 

éovola, E. i. 21; Tod dépos, ii. 2; 
Tod oxorous, C. i. 13. 

éfovola, E, ili. 10, vi. 123 C. i. 16, 

li, 15. 

d&w, ol @w, C. iv. 5. 

émi, with dative, E. ii, 10. 

émvyivadoxev, C. i. 6. 
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émlyvwous, C. 1. 9, 

émexopnyetv, C. ii. 19. 

émixopyyla, E. iv. 16. 

émoukodouetv, E. ii. 20. 

émoupdvios, E. i. 3, 20, ii. 6, iii, 10, 
Vie 12. 

épydgerOat, C. ili. 23. 

épyacla, E. iv. 19. 

épelgev, C. iii, 21. 

érowacia, E. vi. 15. 

ebdpeoros, E, v. 10. 

evdoxelv, C. i, 19. 

evdoxla, E. i. 5, 9. 

evAoynrés, E. 1. 3. 

ebrpameNla, E. Vv. 4. 

ebxaporeiv, E. i. 16. 

edxapioria, Biv 43). i. 7, iva 2 

edxaptoros, C. iil. 15. 

éxOpds, C. i. 21. 


fw, E, iv. 18. 
prixla, E. iv. 13. 


Oé\ew, E. i. 11. 
bédwy ev, C. ii. 18. 
“Oedrns, C. ii. 9. 
Ouvyydvew, C. ii. 21. 
OpiapBevew, C. ii. 15. 
Ovola, E. v. 2. 


iva, E. ii. 93 C. i. 19; position, E. 
iii. 18. 

lodrns, C. iv. 1. 

loxds, E. i. 19. 


kad’ suas, E. i. 15. 

kal, special use of, E. i, 21, v. 18; C. 
iis x 

xatpos, E. i. 

xard, E. iv. Fv 

xaraBpaBevew, C. ii. 18. 

karapriop.os, E. iv. 12. 

karoukety, E. iii. 173 C. i. 19. 

keveuBarevew, PC. ii, 18, 

rAnpovoula, C. ii. 24. 

kAfpos, C. i. 2. 

k\npody, E, i, 11. 

koulgerOar, E. vi. 8. 

Koopoxparwp, E, vi. 12, 

kparetv, C. ii. 19. 

kpdros, E. i. 19. 

xptvew, C, ii. 16. 

xrifew, E. ii, 10; C. a id. 

xrlow, C. i, 15. 


Aéyer, E. iv. 8, v. 14. 
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Abyor éxew, C. ii. 23. 

Aurpodr, see on E, i. 6. 

paxpoOuula, E. iv. 23 C. i. 
12. 

paprvpowat, with infin., 

paradrys, E. iv. 17. 

péyas, not= English “great,” E. v. 32. 

wév, absent, E. v. 8. 

mépos, év péper, C. ii. 16. 

péoos, év Héoou, COAT eh v7 

peobroxov, E, ii. 14. 

pnoé, mate, E. iv. 27. 

Howdy, C. ii. 13. 

MuvoThploy, E. i. 9, iii. 39,4, 99 V- 32, 
Vi, 19:5 Cad, 26,275 (3t.0 2. 


PI) nik: 


Erivi-t7- 


vexpos, E. ii. 1. 
£évos, with gen., E. ii. 12. 


olxetios, E. ii. 19. 

olkodouy, E. ii. 21. 

olxovou.la, E. i. 10 ; Introd. xvii. 

évopa, E. i. 21. 

évomdgev, E. i. 21, iii, 15. 

dovérns, E. v. 24. 

coms, .E., il. 13, IV. 19, Vi. as) Genie 
II. 

ottws, E. v. 28. 

dpOarmodovrcla, E. vi. 63 C. iii. 22. 


mdOos, C. ili, 5. 

mavoupyla, E. iv. 14. 

mapaxaneiv, E. iv. 1, vi. 22. 

maparoylferbat, C. ii. 4. 

mapdar po. End. Fy dia Es Cc. ii. 13. 

tmapacrhoat, E. v. 273; C. i. 22. 

mapnyopla, C. iv. II. 

mdporxos, E, ii. 19. 

mapopy.ouds, E. vi. 4. 

mappnola, E. iii, 12, vi. 193 C. ii, 
rs, 

mappnorageobat, E. vi. 20. 

mwas, without article, E. ii. 21, iii. 15, 

tmaTyp, E. iv. 17. 

mwarpid, KE. iii. 15. 

wept and drép, E. vi. 18. 

wemAnpopopnuevor, C. iv. 12. 

mepirarety év, E. ii. 23 Cy itt, a 

mepurolnous, E. i. 14. 

mwiavoroyla, C. ii. 4. 

mexpalverOat, C. iii. 19. 

motos év, E. i. 1. 

mreovegla, E. iv. 19, v. 33 C. iii. 5. 

™wAnpovpevos, E. i. Ks 


twAnpodv Tov Abyov, C. i, 25. 
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wAnpodvobat év, E. v. 18; C. ii. Io. 

wAnpopopety, C. iv. 12. 

tAnpopopia, C. ii. 2. 

tAHOwA, EH. i. 10, 23, iii. 10, iv. 13 ; 
Coals tet O: 

twAnopovy, C. ii. 23. 

tovovos, C, ili. 16. 

mrodros, E.i. 73 C. i. 27 ; Introd. xxi, 

mvevwatikés, E. i. 3, vi. 12. 

movety, E. ili. IT. 

movely mpd0eow, E. iii. 12. 

motnua, E. ii. 10. 

mounnv, E. iv. 11. 

montrela, E. ii. 12. ; 

moAvmoikivos, EF. ili, 10. 

mpecBevw év ddvoet, E. vi. 20; Introd. 
Xxii. 

mpoerouuacerv, E. ii. 10. 

mpos, C. ii. 23. 

mpos 6, E. iii. 4. 

tpocaywyn, E. ii. 18, iii. 12. 

tpocevxy and dénous, E. vi. 18. 

mpoopopd, E. v. 2. 

mpoowmodnpia, E. vi. 9; C. iii. 25. 

mpwrevew, C. i. 18. 

mparos, E. vi. 2. 

mpwrorokos, C. i, 15, 18, 

maHpwots, E. iv. 18. 


pnya, E. v. 26. 
pegodv, E. iii. 18. 


campos, E. iv. 29. 

COP Me 1. 1oy 17-30 C. 1-9, i, 3: 
omhayxva, C, ill. 12. 
omovddgew, E. iv. 3. 

orepéwua, C. ii. 5. 

orfvat, E. vi. 11, 13; C. iv. 12. 
orowxeia, C. ii. 8 

ovaaryuryetv, C. ii. 8. 
oupBiBagew, E. iv. 16. 





cuupvorhs, Introd. xi. 
guvatxpdrwros, C. iv. 10, 
cuvapporoyeiv, E. iv. 16. 
ouvdecuos, E. iv. 16; C. ii. 19. 
ouvepyos, C. iv. II. 

cvveots, C. i. 9. 

cGpa, C. i. 22, il, 11, 17. 
owparikds, C. ii. 9. 


rdéis, C. ii. 5. 

tamewoppoctvn, E. iv. 2. 

vé, E. iii. 18. 

Téhevos, C, i. 28, iv. 12. 
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tis, with particip. and article, C. ii. 8 


tuvos, E. v. 19; C. iii. 16. 
varevavrtos, C. il. 14. 

brép and rept, E. vi. 18. 

brep-, compounds with, E. ili. 20. 
bropuovn, C. i. II. 


gpavepody, C, iv. 4. 

pavepodoba, E. v. 13; C. i. 26, ili. 4 
gpurocopla, C. ii. 8. 

pparyyuwos, E. ii. 14. 

ppovycs, E. i. 8. 

pioe, E. il. 3. 


xdpis, E. i. 63 C. ili, 16, iv. 6, a. 
xapirody, E. i. 6. 

xewpbypapoy, C. il. 14. 

xpela, E. iv. 29. 

xwpls, E. ii. 12. 


Wadpos, E. v. 19; C. ili. 16. 
pevdecOat, C. iii. 9. 

wWeddos, E. iv. 25. 
pux7, é« wuxis, E. vi. 6; C. iii. 23, 


On, E. v. 193 C. iii. 16, 


III. LATIN Worps. 


acdificatoriae, 230, 
arbitreum, 2809. 

causa exemplars, 24. 
chirographum, 251. 
fumus, 147. 


interpolare, ii. 
luxuria, 161. 
morologus, 149. 
Satisfactoriae, 230. 
urbanitas, *49 
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